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XXVIII 


THE FAERIE QUEENE IN MASQUE AT THE GRAY’S 
INN REVELS 


T HAS long been believed that, before Part I of The Faerie 

Queene was published (in 1590) portions of Books I and II 
had been seen by Fraunce, Peele, and Marlowe.' It is known 
that Gabriel Harvey had manuscript of The Faerie Queene for 
criticism before April, 1580;? that Raleigh in Ireland and Queen 
Elizabeth in London passed judgment on some part of the first 
division before it was put into print;* and that a circle of 
Lodowick Bryskett’s friends near Dublin heard Spenser tell his 
plans for the whole work and also saw “some parcels” of it.‘ 

As yet, I think no evidence has been presented to show that 
any part of the J... three books was known in England previous 
to its appearance in print. The publication of these books 
probably fell setween the date of entry on the Stationers’ 
Registers, January 20, 1596, and the date of the protest of 
King James of Scotland against Spenser’s treatment of his 
mother in that part of the work, November 12, 1596. But the 
six books were evidently completed some time before 1596, for 
Sonnet No. 80 of the Amoretti contains the lines: 


After so long a race as I have run 
Through Faery land, which those six books compile. 


1See J. C. Smith, The Faerie Queene (Oxford, 1909), introd., p. xi. 

2See Three Proper and Wittie, Familiar Letters (1580), in Spenser's Poeti- 
cal Works (Oxford, 1924), p. 612. 

3 Spenser’s Works, ed. Grosart, I, 155ff; and Colin Clout’s Come Home A gain. 

4 The meeting told of in Bryskett’s Discourse of Civill Life probably occurred 
in the first half of 1582, according to Mr. H. R. Plomer, in a study of Bryskett’s 
life and work, soon to be published in the Modern Philology Monograph Series. 
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Spenser’s wedding was on June 11, 1594. The Amoretti and the 
Epithalamion, “written not long since,” were entered for 
publication on November 19, 1594 and published in 1595. In 
dedicating them to Sir Robert Needham, William Ponsonby, 
the publisher, reveals the method by which Spenser sent him 
these manuscripts from Ireland: 


This gentle Muse for her former perfection long wished for in 
Englande nowe at the length crossing the Seas in your happye com- 
panye, (though to your selfe unknowne) seemeth to make choyse of 
you, as meetest to give her deserved countenaunce, after her Retourne. 


Now if the six books of The Faerie Queene were finished before 
the Amoretti came over with Needham in 1594, it seems entirely 
reasonable to suppose that the last half of The Faerie Queene was 
available for use before November 19, 1594. Possibly it came 
over along with the Amoretti and the Epithalamion. It is the 
purpose of this paper to show that the Proteus masque contains 
a fairly explicit announcement, to the court of Elizabeth, of the 
impending publication of Part II of The Faerie Queene, in con- 
nection with the acknowledgment of it as a source; and that 
parts of Books IV and V (as yet unpublished) gave suggestion: 
for two little masques, of Amity and of Proteus, in the Christmas 
Revels at Gray’s Inn and at court in the winter of 1594-5. 
Until this article was ready to be put into print, I was under 
the impression that no note had been made of the probability 
that the transformations of Malengin endeavoring to escape 
from Artegall furnished a source for Davison’s contest between 
the Prince and Proteus. My attention has just been called to a 
footnote in P. Reyher, Les masques Anglais, (p. 148), naming 
this episode of The Faerie Queene as a source of this contest 
and linking Spenser’s Proteus with the Proteus masque. Reyher 
gives no evidence, and apparently does not notice that the 
portions needed for the masque were not yet published, nor 
that any acknowledgment of source was made by Davison in 
the masque. He has also (p. 143) a line on Spenser as a source of 
this masque, where he attributes to Spenser the idea of the 
adamantine rock as turned to masque by Davison. Spenser has 
some adamantine rocks in his poem, but, so far as I can see, they 
have no significance whatever for Davison’s masque, and I am 
sure a better source for that device can be supplied. Reyher’s 
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footnote on Proteus and Malengin seems to have been overlooked 
or ignored, no reference to it appearing in F. I. Carpenter’s 
Reference Guide. I do not think that Spenser’s manuscript was 
the source of the device of the adamantine rock, but I am reason- 
ably sure it was the source of the Proteus masque and am inclined 
to believe that it also furnished the idea for the small masque 
of Amity (which Reyher does not mention). 

The best account of the Gray’s Inn Revels of 1594-5 is the 
Gesta Grayorum edited by W. W. Greg, Malone Society Reprints, 
1914. The full text may be found also in Nichols, Progresses of 
Queen Elizabeth, volume II, together with an apocryphal 
“second part” of later date, continuing some of the same themes 
in an inferior manner.® 

The invitations to the entertainment were sent out from 
Gray’s Inn December 13, 1594, and the Revels began at the 
Inn December 20. The small masque of Amity was given at 
Gray’s Inn on January 3, 1595; but the larger masque of Proteus 
was presented at court near the close of these revels, either on 
March 2 or on March 3.° We have no list of the courtly per- 
sonages who witnessed the masque of Proteus, but we may 
guess that they were no less distinguished than the group named 
as attending on the evening of January 3 when the little masque 
of Amity was given at Gray’s Inn. On this occasion, besides the 
Queen and the men of Gray’s Inn and the guests from the 
Inner Temple, there were present: 


The Lord Keeper, the Earls of Shrewsbury, Cumberland, Northum- 
berland, Southampton, and Essex, the Lords Buckhurst, Windsor, 
Mountjoy, Sheffield, Compton, Rich, Burleygh, Mounteagle, and the 
Lord Thomas Howard, Sir Thomas Heneage, Sir Robert Cecill; with 
a great number of Knights, Ladies, and very worshipful Personages.’ 


. The masque of Proteus was prepared by two poets, fellow 
members of Gray’s Inn and actors in the Christmas Revels:® 
Francis Davison, now remembered chiefly as the editor of 


5 On the nature of this “second part”, see Greg’s introduction. The 
Masque of Proteus may be found in Nicholas Nicolas’ edition of Davison, 
Poetical Rhapsodie, (1826), vol. II. 

6 See Gesta Grayorum, (ed. Greg), pp. vi, 3, 67, 68, et passim. 

? Tbid., p. 25. 

8 Ibid., pp. 6 and 67. Davison is listed as “Gentleman Pensioner,” and 
Campion is in all probability the “Campnies” who was in the Masqueat the close. 
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The Poetical Rhapsodie, (1602);* and Thomas Campion, best 
known for his songs. Campion’s contribution to this masque is 
the opening hymn in praise of Neptune, which, according to 
Davison, in his Poetical Rhapsodie,’° was sung by “Amphitryte, 
Thamesis, and other Sea-Nimphes in Grayes-Inn Maske at 
the court. 1594” (i.e., 1595). From the same source we learn 
that Davison was himself the main author of the Masque; for 
Sonnet IV of his “Sonnets to his first Love” has this heading: 


Upon »resenting her with the speech of Grayes-Inne Maske at the 
Court 1594. consisting of three partes, The Story of Proteus Trans- 
formations, the wonders of the Adamantine Rocke, and a speeche to 
her Majestie.™ 


Davison owned an account of the whole entertainment; for 
among the “Papers Lent” listed by Nicholas Nicolas, editor of 
the Rhapsodie, is “Grayes In Sportes under Sir Henry Helmes, 
lent to Eleaz. Hogsdon, (i.e., Hodgson); but whether Davison 
contributed more than the items above listed is not known. 
Of his acknowledged contributions to the Revels, I shall dis- 
cuss in this paper only the first mentioned, the story of Proteus.” 

The Masque of Proteus combines two very similar threads 
of story from Spenser. The basic situation is Spenser’s story of 
the conflict of Arthur and Artegall with Malengin, or Guile, who, 
endeavoring to escape, goes through a series of Protean trans- 
formations. With this story Davison interwove suggestions 
from Spenser’s account of the transformations of Proteus 
himself in several parts of The Faerie Queene. In place of 
Spenser’s Arthur, Davison introduced Prince; and for Artegall, 
(chiefly typifying Lord Grey de Wilton), he substituted Esquire. 

In the ninth speech of the masque the Esquire voices Davison’s 
acknowledgment of Spenser’s narrative as source by placing the 
story in a continuous narrative of exploits of Arthur and his 
knights, a part of which is assumed as already known by the 
audience, and a new part of which is about to come into print. 


® An anthology containing poems by himself, his brother, some major, and 
some minor poets of his day. 

10 1602 ed., sig. K8 recto. 

1 Tbid., sig. D3 verso. 

12 The idea for the Adamantine Rock is from another source, and serves to 
link the masque of Proteus with certain political purposes of the Gesta Grayorum 
as a whole, which I shall discuss in a separate article. 
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It is the new part that has been used by the author of the masque, 
as appears from his statement of the position of the Proteus 
material with reference to the whole work: 


After the victory at Austrican 

Had made an end of the Tartarian War, 

And quite dispers’d our vanquish’d enemies, 
Unto their Hoards, and huge vast Wilderness; 
Our noble Prince, and his couragious Knights, 
Whose untry’d Valour, in the Battle fought, 
Was rather warm’d, than fully exercis’d, 
Finding no Enterprise that did deserve 

Th’ Employment of their brave united Force, 
After assignment of a Day and Place, 

Where both himself and all his Knights should meet, 
Dispers’d themselves into many sundry Quests, 
To seek Adventures as they should befal. 

The Prince himself, who only was attended 

By me his Squire, had many strange Exploits; 
Which since they shortly shall be put in Print, 
Join’d with Prince Arthur’s famous Chronicle, 
I shall not now need to repeat at large." 


That the chief ideas for Davison’s Proteus masque are trace- 
able to Part II of The Faerie Queene may be shown by an analysis 
of the setting of time and place, the story situation, the char- 
acters, and the order of ideas in the masque as compared with 
those of a few situations in Spenser’s story, chiefly contained in 
Book IV, canto xi, and Book V, canto ix. 

The characters of the masque are: Neptune, Proteus, 
Amphitrite, Thamesis, sea-nymphs, and Tritons. In The Faerie 
Queene, we find this grouping provided in Book IV, canto xi, st. 
2 ff., where there is a solemn feast to the sea-gods and their 
descendants in honor of the spousals between the Medway and 
the Thames (see st. 8). Spenser’s characters here are: Neptune, 
Proteus, Amphitrite, Thames (and the Medway), sea-nymphs, 
and Triton, thus providing, all in one place, the complete list of 
characters at the opening of Davison’s masque except for his 
Prince and his Esquire, which, as noted above, come from 
another situation in Spenser’s nar) ative. 


13 Gesta Grayorum, p. 60. 
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The setting of place and time make the relationship more 
certain. In the masque, Proteus meets the Esquire (Spenser’s 
Artegall) by appointment at a rocky place, with a cave and 
cliffs near by. The same setting is used in Spenser’s story of the 
exploits of Proteus in Book V, canto ix, st. 4-15: an under- 
ground cave in a rock, with cliffs near by. 

The Esquire’s speech quoted above gives the occasion of the 
Protean exploits as 


After the Victory at Austrican 
Had made an end of the Tartarian War. 


With this we may compare the opening of Book V, canto ix, st. 2, 
where Arthur and Artegall catch Guile: 


And turne we, to the noble Prince, where late 
We did him leave, after that he had foyled 
The cruell Soldan. 


Spenser follows this with theadventure of Arthur with Malengin, 
or Guile. 

Davison gives a Protean character to Malengin. The basis of 
this identification may be found in The Faerie Queene, Book V, 
canto ix, st. 17-19, where the Prince fights Malengin in the 
presence of Artegall, and Malengin endeavors to escape by 
transforming himself into such shapes as are ascribed to Pro- 
teus in other passages of The Faerie Queene. It is clear that 
Spenser’s Arthur becomes Davison’s Prince in the masque. 
That his Artegall is represented by the Esquire is indicated by a 
speech of Thamesis to the Esquire which makes him companion 
and eye-witness of the Prince’s exploits: 


The story of those oft-transformed shapes, 
I long to hear from you that present were, 
And an eye-witness of that strange conflict. 


Though the main situation of the masque is that in V, ix of 
The Faerie Queene, suggestions for the transformations occur 
also in IV, xi, 17 ff.; IV, xii, 3ff., as well as in several parts of the 
earlier books, as in I, ii, 10; III, iv, 25 ff.; III, viii, 29 ff., and 
III, viii, 40 ff. But the masque cannot be accounted for as 
coming from Books I to III, which were already in print. The 
only essential element in these books and not in the later ones is 
the conception of Proteus as prophet (III, iv, 25). This is a 
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mythological commonplace, and possibly does not require a 
source in Spenser. But as Davison is evidently familiar with the 
whole work, there is no reason why he should not use matter in 
the first part with that of the second. Spenser’s Proteus and 
Malengin assume, in the passages referred to above, a great 
variety of forms: a fowl, a fish, a fox, a dragon, a faerie knight, a 
giant, a centaur, a bush, a bird, a hedgehog, a stone, a serpent. 
Davison, dealing with a single situation in his masque, uses but 
four changes: to a fair lady, a serpent, a casket, a faerie knight of 
the Prince. 

Davison not only took his cast of characters, his setting of 
place and time, and his main situation from Books IV and V of 
The Faerie Queene, but he also employed the same sequence of 
topics through a considerable part of the masque. In Book V, 
canto ix Spenser tells of the Protean transformations of Malen- 
gin, or Guile, to escape Arthur. Then, with one of his character- 
istically sudden, dream-like shifts of situation, the gentle 
knights (st. 21), “passing little further, commen were, Where 
they a stately palace did behold.” This is the palace of Mercilla. 
Then follows an elaborate tribute to Elizabeth. Similarly in the 
masque, after the transformations of Proteus, with no transition 
except Proteus’s boast of the qualities of the Adamantine Rock, 
we pass suddenly to the praises of the Queen, the true Adamant 
of Hearts. We even find here a very faint echo of the phraseology, 
though Davison is innocent of any attempt to imitate Spenser’s 
style throughout the masque. In The Faerie Queene, V, ix, 20 
are these lines on Elizabeth: 

Most sacred wight .... that ever yet 

With Diademe hath ever crowned been. 
Davison’s lines are more ornate: 

Out of that sacred garland ever grew 

Garlands of Virtues, Beauties, and Perfections 

That crowns your crown. 
For the most part, however, the resemblance is only in matter 
and order of ideas, and linguistic echo is rare. 

After the entrance to Mercilla’s palace, there is in The Faerie 
Queene (V, ix, 23-24) a praise of peace and order as against war 
and force: 

The marshall of the hall to them did come. 
His name hight Order, who commanding peace, 
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Them guided through the throng, that did their clamors ceasse. 


Ne ever was the name of warre there spoken, 

But ioyous peace and quietnesse alway. 
In the masque the Esquire tells Proteus that his Adamantine 
Rock is of no power: 


For Force to Will, and Wars to Peace do Yield. 


The next topic treated in The Faerie Queene is loyalty (the 
Bon Font incident serving as a prelude), V, ix, 25-26. Next, too, 
in the masque, is a heavy stressing of the idea that the loyal 
hearts of subjects are the real source of safety for the Queen. 

One can find in Spenser’s story sources even for minor items 
such as could be shorn away from the masque without damage. 
For example, the masque contains an allusion to “that famous 
old received history of good Arion by a dolphin saved,” which 
has no purpose unless to link with some other parts of the 
Gesta Grayorum outside this masque, but which is included 
perhaps because the author had just come across a seven-line 
passage on Arion and the dolphin in one of the books that gave 
him the ideas for his masque (IV, xi, 23). 

Campion’s introductory hymn to Neptune shows rather 
more dependence on Spenser for minor detail than does Davi- 
son’s masque; but, as the matter is quite commonplace, the 
debt might go unnoticed but for the more significant borrowings 
of Davison from the same source. Campion’s hymn begins: 


Of Neptune’s empire let us sing 
At whose command the waves obey, 
recalling a passage in Spenser’s handling of the same situation 
(IV, xi, 12): 
First the Sea-gods, which to themselves doe clame 
The powre to rule the billows, and the waves to tame. 
Again, the opening of the second stanza of the hymn, 


The Tritons dancing in a ring, 
Before his palace-gates, do make 
The water with their Ecchoes quake, 
Like the great Thunder sounding, 


reminds one of a few of Spenser’s lines from the same stanza 
quoted above (IV, xi, 12): 
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Triton his trompet shrill before them blew 
For goodly triumph and great jollyment, 
That made the rocks to roar as they were rent. 


As the masque is in blank verse, the poetic form shows no 
imitation of verse movement or stanzaic form of the Faerie 
Queene at any point. Campion and Davison were already 
young poets in their own right. Davison proved later to be an 
editor whom worthy poets trusted with their manuscripts. 
Elsewhere, handling his own materials, he imitated Spenser’s 
vein; but here, using Spenser’s materials in advance of publica- 
tion, probably with the author’s knowledge and consent, he 
avoided any imitation of general effect. His debt was large— 
for characters, setting, main situation, and order of ideas 
(exclusive of the Adamantine Rock, which comes from another 
source) ; but, as we have seen, he made what would then probab- 
ly have been recognized as a full public acknowledgment of his 
source. 

The second masque for which Spenser may have furnished the 
inspiration is that of Amity, given at Gray’s Inn on the evening 
of January 3, 1595. The occasion was, the celebration of the 
long-continued friendship between the two Inns of Court,— 
Gray’s Inn, the hosts, and the Inner Temple, invited to be 
their guests at the Revels. Either in reality or in pretense, 
there had been a rift in the friendship when a play of “Errors” 
was performed during the Revels, but the guests returned the 
following night. “After variety of Musick” they were presented 
with this Device: 


At the side of the Hall, behind a Curtain, was erected an Altar to 
the Goddess of Amity; her Arch-Flamen, ready to aitend the Sacrifice 
and Incense that should, by her Servants, be offered unto her. Round 
about the same sate Nymphs and Fairies, with Instruments of Musick, 
and made very pleasant Melody with Viols and Voices, and sang 
Hymns and Praises to her Deity. 

Then issued forth of another Room the first pair of Friends, which 
were Theseus and Pirithous; they came in Arm in Arm, and offered 
Incense upon the Altar to their Goddess, which shined and burned 
very clear, without Blemish; which being done, they departed. 

Then likewise came Achilles and Patroclus; after them, Pilades and 


4 See Gesta Grayorum, pp. 22-24 et passim. I am not altogether convinced 
that the quarrel was real. It may have been part of the program. 
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Orestes; then Scipio and Lelius: And all these did, in all things, as the 
former, and so departed. 

Lastly were presented Graius and Templarius; and they came 
lovingly, Arm in Arm, to the Altar.” 


Here the Gray’s Inn masque of Amity branches off to its one 
original touch. 

Achilles’ love for Patroclus is referred to in Spenser’s Hymne 
in Honour of Love (1.233), which was published by Ponsonby in 
the Fowre Hymnes, 1596, but composed and circulated, accord- 
ing to the author, in the “greener times” of his youth. Two others 
of the four pairs of friends in the Amity Masque are in Spenser’s 
celebration of the superiority of chaste, devoted friends to 
ordinary lovers (Book IV, canto x, st. 26-27). In the island on 
which stands the Temple of Venus there are many happy lovers 
of the amorous variety; but fully as happy are the pairs of 
devoted friends: 

Another sort 
Of lovers lincked in true harts consent; 
Which loved not as these, for like intent, 
But on chast vertue grounded their desire. 


Such were great Hercules, and Hylas deare; 
Trew Jonathan, and David trustie tryde; 
Stout Theseus, and Pirithous his feare; 
Pylades and Orestes by his syde; 
My!d Titus and Gesippus without pryde; 
Damon and Pythias, whom death could not sever: 
All these and all that ever iad bene tyde 
In bands of friendship, there did live for ever, 
Whose lives although decay’d, yet loves decayed never. 


‘ 


This strikes the note of the conclusion of the masque of Amity, 
where Graius and Templarius are pronounced by the Arch- 
Flamen of Friendship to be “as familiarly united and linked 
with the Bond and League of Sincere Friendship and Amity” as 
ever were the four pairs of friends. The Arch-Flamen “there- 
withal did further divine that this Love should be perpetual.” 
It is not to be broken down or weakened, but eternized forever. 

This theme of devoted friendship of man for man, it is true, 
was a conventional theme and a favorite one in the Renais- 


4 Gesta Grayorum, p. 25. 
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sance literature; but if Book IV was certainly used for Davison’s 
Proteus masque in the same Revels, it seems reasonable to 
suggest that it may also have served to inspire the smaller 
masque of Amity. 

At the time of these Revels, Francis Davison was a member of 
Gray’s Inn, perhaps about twenty-five years of age.'® He was the 
eldest son of William Davison, that unfortunate Secretary of 
State to Queen Elizabeth who in 1586-87 was made the official 
scape-goat for giving effect to her signed warrant for the 
execution of Mary Queen of Scots. In spite of Elizabeth’s 
disgracing of her Secretary, neither he nor his son lacked friends. 
Not only the editorial work, but the memoranda of Francis 
Davison would seem to indicate that he was an enthusiastic and 
aspiring collector of contemporary literature, and that people 
were willing to trust him with their manuscripts. He contem- 
plated much larger collections than he ever edited. Here is one 
of his lists, of “Manuscripts to Get”: 


Letters of all sorts, especially by ye late E. of Essex. 

Orations, Apologies, Instructions, Relations. 

Sports, Masks, and Entertaynments, to ye late Queen King etc. 

Emblemes and Impresaes 

Anagrams 

Poems of all sorts Divine and Humane 

Psalmes by ye Countess of Pembroke. Qre. If they shall not hee 
printed. 

Psalmes by Joshua Sylvestér, Sir John Harrington, and Joseph Hall. 

Satyres, Elegies, Epigrams, etc. by John Don. Qre. Some from Eleaz. 
Hodgson and Ben Johnson. 

Poems by Ben Johnson. 

Hen. Constables 63 Sonnets.!” 


Only one of Spenser’s poems appears in Davison’s Poetical 
Rhapsodie of 1602, and that is a reprint of Spenser’s Elegy in 
“Trimetre Iambickes” from the Harvey-Spenser correspondence 
of 1580; but that is not surprising in view of the fact that when 
the Rhapsodie was published, Spenser’s works had nearly all 
been issued by his regular publisher and had their own public. 
The eclogues in the first part of Davison’s anthology show strong 

% So according to the genealogy in Nicholas Nicolas, Life of William Davi- 


son; but some writers have dated his birth 1575. 
17 Poetical Rhapsody, (ed. Nicolas), I, xliiiff. 
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Spenserian influence, with their shepherds and their Cuddies 
and their various pastoral devices, as, for example, in several 
poems by “A. W.” Davison’s elegy on Sidney has a Thenot and 
a Cuddie, and refers to Colin as a fit elegist for Sidney. The 
whole is in a Spenserian vein. In an eclogue of old age there is a 
Wrenock (as in Spenser’s December eclogue), who carries on a 
dialogue with Perin reminiscent of that of Thenot and Cuddie in 
Spenser’s February eclogue.'* The Wrenock-Perin dialogue is 
a fragment, lacking beginning and ending. Davison was, then,an 
admirer and imitator of Spenser, and a collector of Spenseriana, 
but not a plagiarist nor a thief. Everything would seem to 
indicate that the use he made of Spenser’s ideas at the court was 
with Spenser’s foreknowledge and consent. 

If this is true, it opens up some interesting possibilities with 
reference to Spenser. For, if there was a friendly relation between 
Spenser and the Davisons, it would help us understand two of 
Spenser’s strongest prejudices. Perhaps that against Burghley 
was established before there was any need to sympathize with 
the Davisons; but that against Mary Queen of Scots has 
always seemed to me to need some accounting for, because of 
its virulence. A connection with the Davisons would be still 
more interesting as a possible explanation of a reasonable source 
of information on Irish, Scottish, English, and French political 
situations—information of a sort which even Spenser’s own 
official position and that of Lord Grey de Wilton do not al- 
together explain. Not only the facts, but the political bias in 
Spenser’s works might be in a measure supplied by contact 
with William and Francis Davison. 

After the elaborate account by Nicholas Nicolas of the exact 
part of William Davison, Secretary of State and Privy Counsel- 
lor to Elizabeth, in the carrying out of the warrant for the 
execution of Mary Queen of Scots,!® it is hardly necessary to 
bring fresh evidence that Davison was made the scape-goat; 
that he unjustly suffered fine, imprisonment, poverty, and 
disgrace merely because he was the instrument for passing on 
the warrant for that execution after Elizabeth had signed it. 
But, should the reader consider Nicolas a special pleader, he 
may turn to Martin Hume, The Great Lord Burghley, (pp. 

18 Thid., I, 82. 

19 Life of William Davison, L., 1823. 
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418-92), which is dedicated to a descendant of Lord Burghley 
and is not likely to be unfair to the family. Hume shows from 
documentary evidence in the handwriting of Burghley himself 
a scheme by which Burghley and the rest of the Privy Council 
became accomplices in advance with Elizabeth in her intention 
of repudiating her orders and ruining her Secretary to escape 
the odium of seeming to be personally responsible for an order to 
execute her kin.?° This throws light on some very peculiar 
speeches made by certain members of the Council at the trial of 
Davison in the Star Chamber. Several contemporary accounts 
are printed in the Appendix to Nicholas Nicolas, Life of William 
Davison. Others are in the State Papers Domestic. The con- 
clusion is unavoidable, that Davison only did what the Council 
and the Queen and Burghley all wished him to do, and that all 
were thankful that he had done it, but that they were not ad- 
mitting it. The Council were forgiven by Elizabeth, as having 
been misled by Davison as to her wishes. Burghley suffered 
only a short fit of temper from Elizabeth. He made one half- 
hearted effort to say a word for Davison’s innocence, and then 
diplomatically gave it up. 

Only one friend of Davison had the courage to come out 
boldly at his trial. That was Lord Grey de Wilton, Spenser’s 
patron. The best accounts of his arguments are two in the 
Appendix to Nicolas, Life of William Davison, on pp. 322 and 
345.21 In the first, we find that Grey argued that Davison’s 
offence was made the worse “for that it was for execution of a 
Queen, but what Queen? Surely, such a Queen as practiced 
most horrible treasons against our sovereign Queen! yea such a 
Queen as conspired the overthrow of the whole State! yea such a 
Queen that sought the subversion of Christ’s true religion, to 
bring our souls headlong to the Devil. So then, my Lords, the 
taking away such a Queen can no way aggravate his fate.” 

Grey goes on to remind the members of the Commission of the 
trouble both in the realm and abroad, and then poses this 
question: “Had that other thing [i.e. the downfall of Elizabeth 
through foreign plotters] happened (which God forbid), that 
her Majesty would have miscarried, and then this warrant, 


20 The document is in Hatfield Papers, part III, no. 472. 
*1 The first is from a MS in Caius Coll. Camb. Class A. 1090. 8. p. 267; the 
second, from Bodleian MS Juridici, 7843. 862. p. 235. 
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signed and sealed, had been found in Mr. Davison’s hands, 
wanting nothing but execution, should we not then have judged 
him a traitor? Should we not have torn and rent him asunder? 
Surely, my Lords, I should then have thought him more worthy 
of ten thousand deaths, than now of the least punishment that 
may be inflicted upon him.” 

According to Harley MS 6807, Grey even ventured to picture 
Davison as a self-sacrificing patriot. He was content that the 
punishment mentioned should be laid upon him, “desiring 
therewithal that it might please the mighty God to put it into 
her Majesty’s heart to remit him his punishment, that all good 
subjects, by his example, may neglect their own private hin- 
derance and disgrace in respect of the furtherance of the weal 
public, and thereby to encourage her faithful servants and sub- 
jects to perform their duty.” 

The second long account of the trial in Nicolas gives sub- 
stantially the same record of Grey’s stand, except that it men- 
tions more explicitly the forces then in Ireland and Wales, and 
the dangers to Elizabeth from outside; and it speaks of Davison 
as “more zealous and forward for his Prince than we.” 

Grey’s final question, which challenges the Council as to their 
sincerity in any of their acts on the execution of Mary, was the 
one question that Davison himself desired to ask when judg- 
ment was imposed: “If this being in my hands, her majesty had 
miscarried, what would have become of me?” The Lords 
pointed out that Grey had moved this already. 

All this goes to show that Lord Grey de Wilton, the patron of 
Spenser, was the only friend who had the courage to stand up for 
Davison outspokenly when he was unjustly accused and con- 
demned. Later, Essex made attempts to win favor for him with 
Elizabeth, as also with King James of Scotland when Elizabeth 
did not respond. Lord Grey was untiring in his efforts. He 
wrote to Davison after he was released from the Tower that he 
had asked Burghley to intercede for him with the Queen. 
Burghley answered Grey that Davison was “in reasonable good 
terms of favor” with Elizabeth, “yet in respect of her begun 
course she might not with honour saved make show.” Secret 

# Nicolas, op. cit., p. 139. T*:e Earl of Lincoln and the Earl of Sunderland 


were inclined to agree with Grey, but were somewhat faint-hearted. 
3 [bid., 345ff. 
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relief was then suggested, but she replied that her acts were 
watched. Grey concluded his letter to Davison on the subject 
with the promise, “Whilst I am a courtier, you shall not want a 
remembrancer.”* 

Grey’s attack on Mary was on religious as well as general 
grounds, and his intense, even rabid hatred of her is shown at 
Davison’s trial and in his long continued efforts to prove the 
necessity of her execution may account for the somewhat 
virulent nature of Spenser’s treatment of the character of the 
Queen of Scots as typified by Duessa. 

The very canto which Francis Davison made use of in his 
little masque at court in March, 1595 contains the trial of 
Duessa, the part of the Faerie Queene which seems to have 
given King James most offense—probably because it was based 
on an official act of England.* In handling that trial, Spenser 
has been fairly cautious. Though he is against Mary on every 
count, he diplomatically pictures Elizabeth as letting fall 
“few perling drops from her faire lamps of light” when Mary is 
condemned, and in Book V, canto x, st. 3-4, he praises 
Elizabeth’s mercy at the same moment that he suggests (very 
innocently) that it is mercy misplaced, for one universally 
condemned: 


Much more it praised was of those two knights; 
The noble Prince, and righteous Artegall, 
When they had seene and heard her doome arighte 
Against Duessa, damned by them all; 
But by her tempred without griefe or gall, 
Till strong constraint did her thereto enforce. 
And yet even then ruing her wilful fall, 
With more then needfull naturall remorse, 

And yeelding the last honour to her wretched corse. 


This is Elizabeth as she fancied herself in the eyes of admiring 
subjects. It is perhaps the most diplomatic touch that Spenser 
gives to anything connected with Scotch affairs. It is kind to 
Spenser, kind to “Artegall”—for he distinctly did not praise 
Elizabeth’s mercy at the time of the trial,—and it would be 
kind to the Davisons in putting the whole trial in the light in 

™* Harl. MS 290, f. 233. orig. 


% A good transcript of James’s letter of objection, November, 1596, may be 
found in F. I. Carpenter, Reference Guide to Spenser, p. 41. 
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which Elizabeth desired to have it appear. At the same time 
there is a gentle insistence on the justness and necessity of the 
condemnation and execution of Mary that cannot be missed. 
William Davison long pondered the details of the execution 
and nursed a grudge against Burghley, who, he thought, had 
betrayed him by evading the responsibility which he shared in 
passing on the warrant. The son Francis also retained a lifelong 
interest{in"the situation. The poverty, official disgrace, and 
eventual ruin of his father could not but take a firm hold on his 
feelings. Books and manuscripts of William Davison, en- 
dorsed by his son, indicate that Francis kept a keen interest in 
Burghley and in Scottish affairs. In the list of books and manu- 
scripts which remained with him till his death are these: 


Papers 
My Fathers Apology (defense concerning the execution of Mary) 
His Answer at ye Star-Chamber 


Discourses about the Sc. Q. 
Written Books. Discourses. 
The Manner of Proceeding against ye Queen of Scotts 
Arms of ye Nobility and Gent. of Scotland 
A Discourse touching ye Matt. between ye D. of Norfolke and ye S.Q. 
Allegations for Mary Q. of Scots 
Qre An Extract of Corcelles Negociation in Scotland 1586. fo. 
Dr. Hamon’s dialogue touching ye Justice of ye Sc. Queen Execution, 
fo.?6 


How strong a hold his father’s unjust persecution took upon 
the imagination and the feelings of Francis Davison may be 
judged not only by his accumulation of information on the 
facts of the case, but by his poetic expression of his feelings in a 
moving plea for his father. It is easy to recognize in the wise 
counsellor Eubulus and his cruel mistress the figures of Eliza- 
beth’s secretary and herself, in one of the eclogues in the Poeti- 
cal Rhapsody. 

If Spenser was, like Lord Grey, friendly to the Davisons, 
father and son, as would seem likely even without the evidence 
of the lending of manuscript for this masque, it should be 


% See the full list of books and papers left in Francis Davison’s hands, in 
Nicolas’ edition of the Poetical Rhapsody, I, xliii. For an account of 
Burghley’s enmity toward William Davison, drawn up by Davison himself, see 
Nicolas, Life of William Davison, Appx. 
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noted that there was in the possession of the Davison family a 
large collection of books and papers that would be exceedingly 
useful to Spenser for both facts and background. Much of it 
would be helpful for The Faerie Queene and the Veue of .... 
Ireland. The item on the Duke of Norfolk and the Scottish 
Queen would perhaps be useful in connection with the Feb- 
ruary eclogue if that eclogue does, as I believe, refer to that 
situation. And the notes on the French marriage might be 
useful in connection with Mother Hubberds Tale. 

Francis Davison seems to have been interested in history. 
There is in his papers (Harl. MS 304, f. 79) a set of notes “fora 
Relation of England.” It maps out topics for a history of 
England, and gives references to authorities on English, Scct- 
tish, Irish, and Welsh affairs. There is also, in the list printed by 
Nicolas, a Briefe Demonstration of ye State of England and Wales. 

Equally interesting is the matter on Ireland which might 
possibly have been accessible to Spenser through Grey’s or his 
own affiliation with the Davisons. In Nicolas’ list of papers in 
the hands of Francis Davison are: 

Papers. 
Instructions for Ireland. 
Written Books. Discourses. 
A Great Booke of Irish Discourses 
Certain Irish letters in folio. 


Now some of these books and papers are such as any thoughtful 
courtier, or at least any statesman, might have in a private 
library; but others look more like state documents. Perhaps 
Elizabeth’s mistreatment of Davison was one reason for his 
retaining in his own possession rather more of such material 
than he would otherwise have done; for he seems to have had an 
earnest desire for a justification of his career as Secretary. 
Nicolas lists papers and books of William Davison which were 
endorsed by Francis and kept by him all his life. Several 
manuscripts of Francis show the handwriting of Ralph 
Starkey on them, and it is clear that in 1619 he held manuscripts 
of both father and son, and that among them were documents of 
state. On August 10, 1619, according to Nicolas, “the Privy 
Council issued a warrant, directed to Sir Thomas Wilson, 
commanding him to repair to Starkey’s lodgings, and to seize on 
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all such papers and matters of state as in time past were in 
custody of Secretary Davison (Harl. MS 286, f. 160).” Sir 
Simon d’Ewes later acquired some of the manuscripts that had 
been in Starkey’s hands, though why either had them has not 
been explained.?’ 

William Davison had some other matter on Ireland that 
would have been useful to Spenser. Just at the time Grey was 
trying to befriend him, Davison was sent to the Tower. He 
busied himself making a map of Ireland, with a description. 
This was in circulation somewhere until October 21,1595, when a 
notice was given that made its recall for state purposes possible. 
But between the imprisonment (which at most lasted only a few 
years after 1586) and October, 1595, there would have been 
ample time for any use by Spenser for the latter part of The 
Faerie Queene and perhaps also for the Veue of ... . Ireland. 
The latter was not entered for publication until April 14, 1598. 
There is a letter of October 21, 1595 from Peter Probyn to Sir 
Robert Cecil which prepares the way for the return of Davison’s 
Map to the custody of the state: 

The cabinet wherein is the written description of Ireland, with the 
map which was Mr. Secretary’s, and written by Mr. Davizon when 
he was in the Tower is come to Heneage House and my lady saith only 
Cecill shall have it, or anything else that there is to pleasure him. In 
the same cabinet are other books which will also be kept for him.** 
“My lady” referred to is the Countess Dowager of Southampton, 
mother of Shakespeare’s patron. She had recently married the 
Vice-Chancellor, Heneage. 

In F. I. Carpenter’s A Reference Guide to Spenser, (p. 213) 
there will be found a list of printed maps of Ireland available to 
Spenser. Their dates are 1565, 1568, 1570, and 1573. There 
was also a manuscript map in the possession of one uf Spenser’s 
benefactors, Dean Nowell, which must have been before 1576. 
All these maps would be behind the times before 1598, when the 
Veue of... . Ireland was published. As Grey strongly befriended 
Davison just before his imprisonment, it would seem reasonable 
to suppose that he could procure for his protegé and helper in 
Irish affairs the use of Davison’s map and description of Ire- 

*” See Nicolas’ account of these state papers, in his ed. of Poetical Rhapsodie, 


I, xliii ff. 
38 Salisbury MSS, V, 427. 
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land prepared in prison just after Grey’s display of friendship. 
Perhaps, then, this map by Elizabeth’s Secretary of State is the 
“mappe of Ireland” referred to by Spenser (Veue of .... 
Ireland, Globe ed., p. 652) as his guide in his descriptions. 

Besides a desire to keep in his possession papers and books 
giving facts tending to justify his own diplomacy, the Secretary 
may have had another reason for retaining and passing on to 
Francis so many books on national and international politics. 
According to Nicolas’ account of Francis in his edition of the 
Poetical Rhapsodie, he once intended to go to France as private 
secretary to Sir Thomas Parry, the English ambassador. He 
had a suitable education at Gray’s Inn; and it might be that, 
but for the cloud on his family, he would have chosen a dip- 
lomatic career. . 

Lord Grey died in October, 1593; but he lives on as Artegall 
in Book V of The Faerie Queene, which Spenser had completed by 
1594. What more likely than that Spenser, with his enthusiasms 
for Grey’s causes, should be animated, to some extent, by sym- 
pathy with the Davisons for their wrongs in the matter of the 
Scottish Queen; and that his diplomatic handling of the trial 
scene in Book V was intended to mollify Elizabeth and at the 
same time to show that all the Council had agreed on the 
necessity of the execution, thus relieving the unfortunate 
Davison of his load of blame? Who would be a more interested 
reader of Book V than Francis Davison? The permission to 
turn a harmless bit of Books IV and V into masque before Queen 
Elizabeth would bring young Davison before the Queen on an 
important occasion in a way that would appeal to her. It 
would be an act of generosity on Spenser’s part in line with his 
patron’s promise to William Davison that, while he lived, the 
Secretary should not want a remembrancer at court. 

Lord Grey would be the strongest link between Spenser and 
the Davison family; but it should be mentioned that William 
Davison was related by marriage with Leicester and with 
Philip Sidney, and that both called him “Cousin.”*® Essex was 
another mutual friend. 

In conclusion one may suggest the possibility that per- 
mission granted to Francis Davison by Spenser to use his man- 


29 See the genealogical chart in Nicolas, Life of Wm. Davison, opp. p. 212. 
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uscript may have been followed by such reciprocal favors as it 
was in the power of the Davisons to bestow: namely, the use 
of a recent and official map of Ireland, with a description of 
the country and various official and other documents on 
English, Irish, and Scottish history retained for the private use 
of the Davison family through the life of father and son.*° 
If Spenser, like Grey, were attached to the Davisons, it would be 
easier to understand how Spenser joined in Grey’s almost 
fanatic fury against Mary Queen of Scots, a fury compounded 
of anger and religious zeal. 
EVELYN MAY ALBRIGHT 


#0 Sir Henry Sidney’s Dispatches, Dean Nowell’s MS Abbreviate of Ireland 
and Description of the Power of Irishmen (before 1576), and Churchyard’s 
General Rehearsall of Warres (Churchyard’s Choise, 1579) are all worth looking 
into as possible sources; but all are earlier than the Davison material, as are 
all the maps listed as available in Carpenter’s Guide. 
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XXIX 


SPENSER’S USE OF THE BIBLE AND HIS 
ALLEGED PURITANISM 


I 


LTHOUGH SPENSER, speaking in the character of 

Ireneus in the View of the State of Ireland, declares himself 

as not “professed” in religion, he shows in general such profound 

interest in religion that his ecclesiastical and theological views 

have provoked abundant discussion. In examining the question 

of his religious predilections one might expect to gain further 
evidence from a careful study of his use of the Scriptures. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century Upton in his volumin- 
ous comments on the Faerie Queene noted many biblical refer- 
ences. These have been increased or re-emphasized by succeed- 
ing commentators, notably Miss Winstanley in her edition of 
The Foure Hymnes. The most systematic effort hitherto made 
in the study of Spenser’s use of the Scriptures is that by W. 
Riedner, in his dissertation, Spensers Belesenheit (1908), al- 
though this is far from exhaustive. I have subjected the whole 
of Spenser’s work to an independent examination, afterwards 
checking my results with those of previous investigators. As an 
appendix to the present paper I offer what purports to be a com- 
plete list of the biblical texts to which Spenser refers or alludes 
in his poetry and prose. The borrowings are made from forty- 
nine books, and are distributed as follows: 


OLp TESTAMENT 


re ere 0 eee S ii 
ee eee 000 ee 6 
TeViNOUS 66.0.0. cae 2 IChronicles....... i eee 
Numbers......... 1 II Chronicles...... D TR a ees 8 
Deuteronomy...... NAR rere Ox ote ccd: 2 
Sates ce 6 PC pet sciana ee 1 
TS ce cca sess 5 - Proverbs......... | ne 1 
T Samueld.......... 5 Ecclesiastes........ 5 Zechariah......... 2 
II Samuel.......... 4 Canticles.......... 6 
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New TESTAMENT 


Matthew*........ 50 ICorinthians..... eee 6 
aS wide siebcatbe 5 II Corinthians...... ee 6 
MS 55s wah <eatede 10 Galatians.......... ee eee ree 4 
Eee 18 Ephesians......... Se skewed haens 3 
OB... 643. 4 ITimothy......... ae eee 2 
Romans.......... 12 Hebrews.......... 6 Revelation........46 
APOCRYPHA 

Id Bedras.........., 2 Ecclesiasticus...... 3 II Maccabees...... 2 
Wisdom.......... _ i eer 2 


* To Matthew are assignedall texts that may be referred indifferently to any 
of the Gospels. 


These passages frequently include an idea contained in more 
than one verse. Sometimes a chapter number has been the 
simplest and most comprehensive indication of source. The 
total number of separate passages referred or alluded to is 
402. But the number of borrowings is larger, since 27 passages 
are referred or alluded to more than once. In all, the repetitions 
amount to 57. Therefore if one include repeated texts the 
total number of passages involved may be considered as 459. 
This number becomes more significant when one realizes that 
the borrowings are not from intermediate sources, but directly 
from the Bible.' 

The question at once arises, What version did Spenser use? 
There are three possibilities: (1) Cranmer’s Bible, or the Great 
Bible; (2) The Genevan version; (3) The Bishops’ Bible. The 
vogue enjoyed by these versions changed during the period of 
Spenser’s life. In the poet’s earliest years Cranmer’s Bible 
(translated in 1539) was used both in public service and private 
devotion.? Shortly before he entered the Merchant Taylors’ 
school (doubtless in the early ’60’s), the Genevan version came 
to England, destined to obtain wider popularity than the 


1 This estimate excludes, of course, references in Spenser’s translations, in 
the argument and the Gloss of the Shepheardes Calender. In the prose matter 
accompaning the latter Spenser may have had a hand. See Draper’s study of the 
Gloss, Journ. Eng. and Germ. Phil., XVIII, 556-74. 

2 Queen Elizabeth reinstated Cranmer’s Bible as the authorized version 
(The English Hexapla, p. 88). It is not impossible, though not highly probable, 
that Spenser might have reverted to the Coverdale version (1535 A.D.). But a 
comparison of Spenser and the passages below in parallel columns shows no 
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Great Bible among the English people as a whole.* The Genevan 
version was, moreover, admirable, more exact in scholarship 
than Cranmer’s Bible.‘ Six years later than the first Genevan 
version appeared the Bishops’ Bible,® so called from its group 
of translators, chief of whom was Archbishop Parker. The 
Bishops’ Bible, though influenced by the Genevan version, was 
inferior to it in accuracy, and usually rejected its readings in 
favor of the Great Bible. Though the Bishops’ Bible was 
adopted in the place of all others for use in the church services, 
the general popularity of the Genevan version continued, and 
in fact its circulation was four times that of the Bible which was 
officially recognized. 





evidence of his use of this version. In the single case (No. 11) in which he is 
closer to Coverdale the change in phrasing from the latter to that of the Bishops’ 
Bible is inconsequential: 

Spenser: Her berth was of the wombe of morning dew 

Coverdale: The dew of thy byrth is of the wombe of the morning 

Bishops’: The deawe of thy birth is to thee from the womb as from the 

morning 

In every other instance in which Spenser is closer to C or B than to G the Cover- 
dale phrasing is the same as that of C and B. Again, the sole case of greater 
likeness of Coverdale to the Genevan proves nothing as to Spenser’s dependence 
upon Coverdale. 

There is a singular agreement of Spenser with the Vulgate in No. 1 (see 
below), as Professor Carleton Brown has shown me. The Vulgate (Gen. 2:11) 
has Phison and Gihon, Spenser’s forms, with which no one of the four Protestant 
versions agrees exactly. But there is no further consistency in Spenser’s spelling 
of biblical names. For example, the Vulgate has Debbora, Sisara; Coverdale, 
Deborra, Sissera; Cranmer, Sisura, Debora; the Genevan, Debora and Sisera 
(Judges 4:14). Again, the Vulgate, the Bishops’ Bible and Spenser agree in 
Elias as the prophet’s name. It seems to me, therefore, unsafe to assume more 
than accidental agreement between Spenser and the Vulgate. However, in his 
correspondence with Harvey Spenser quotes verbatim part of a long verse (2 
Mach. [X:8) from the Latin. This verse suggested to him FQ I 1v 47 8 (q..). 

* Between 1560 and 1644 at least 140 editions of the Genevan Bible or 
Testament appeared. See The English Hexapla, p. 93. 

‘ “Even Parker and Grindall, opposed as they were to the sentiments of the 
translators on ecclesiastical grounds, acknowledged it [The Genevan Version] 
as a valuable performance—” The English Hexapla, p. 35. See also Westcott, 
A General View of the English Bible. p. 107. 

5 The English Hexapla, p. 93. 

* The similarity of the Bishops’ version to Cranmer’s will appear in quota- 
tions in this article. See also The English Bible in the John Rylands Collection, 
p. 215. 
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The natural expectation, then, would be that Spenser if he 
were an ardent Anglican would adhere to the Bishops’ Bible; or 
if he were a thorough-going Puritan, to the Genevan. On the 
other hand, as a conservative in literary taste, he might continue 
to read the version of his childhood, The Great Bible. That 
this was in point of fact, the version most familiar to him I 
shall attempt to prove by internal evidence. 

Many of Spenser’s allusions are, of course, indeterminate, 
since the several versions of the Bible agree so closely as to 
make it impossible to choose between them. The following cases 
will illustrate:? 

F QVI vim 24 1,28 C, G, B® (Ps. 56:8). 
Here in this botile(said the sory Thou hast put my tears in thy 
Mayd) I putthetearsofmy contrition bottell 


Amoretti, Lxvut, 3,4 C, G, B (Eph. 4:8) 
didst bring away he ledde captivity captive 

captivity thence captive us to win 

FQIIIlv 357 C, G, B(1 Pet. 2:9) 

Thou hast from darknesse me that hath called you out of dark- 
returned to light ness into his marvelous light. 

FQI1m 498,9 C, G, B (Rev. 14:10) 

And thousand fiendes that doe And he shalbe punished in fyre 
them endlesse paine and brimstone 

With fire and brimstone which 


forever shall remaine 


Also among the indeterminate references may be included 
Spenser’s reference, in his letter to Raleigh expounding the 
allegory of the Faerie Queene, to “the armour of a Christian 
man specified by Saint Paul, v. Ephes.”'® This is the sole 
instance in which Spenser refers by number to a chapter in the 
Bible, and in this instance his reference is incorrect: obviously 
he meant fhe sixth chapter (vv. 11, 12). But all versions agree 
in reading “the armour of God.” 


7In the biblical citations which follow, C is used to designate Cranmer’s 
version, G, the Genevan, and B the Bishops’. I have not always cited the same 
edition of G, but the variations between the editions are too slight, I believe, to 
affect the results of this investigation. 

8 References in Spenser are to the Oxford edition, 1912. 

® Coverdale’s translation in the four passages which follow agrees perfectly 
with C, G, and B. The spelling given is that of B. 

10 Oxford edition p. 408. 
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In the large majority of Spenser’s references, however, a 
choice is possible between the several biblical versions, as will 
appear from the following illustrations: 


1. F QI vm 43 8, 9 (Gen. 2:11-14) 
Which Phison and Euphrates floweth by, 
And Gehons golden waues doe wash continually. 


Cc G B 
Pison, Gihon, Eu- Pishén, Gihén, Perth Pison, Gihon, Eu- 
phrates phrates. 
2. View of Ireland," p. 479 (Ex. 18:21) 
followed the counsel of Jethro to Moses . . . . caplaynes and wise men 
of trust. 
Cc G B 
captaynes over thou- _ rulers of thousands rulers of thousands 
sands 


3. FQ 1v 2 7,8 (Judges 4:14) 
how stout Debora strake 
proud Sisera 
C G B 
Sisara, Debora Sisera, Deborah Sisara, Debora. 
4. View of Ireland, p. 365 (II Kings 2:8) 
as you may read of Elias mantell 


Cc G B 
Elia toke his mantell Then Elijah tooke his Elias took his mantel 
cloake 


5. Daphnaida, 411-3 (Job 9:25) 
all times doo flye 
So fast away and may not stayed bee 
But as a speedie post that passeth by 


Cc G B 
My days are more My days have been My days are more 
swift than a runner more swift than a poste swift than a runner 

6. F QIII x 52 1 (Job 38:12) 
till day spring he espyde 

Cc G B 

shewed the dayspringe caused the morning to shewed the dayspring 
his place know his place his place 


7, F OI rx 42, 4, 5 (Ps. 31:15) 
Their times in his eternal book of fate 
Are written sure. 


1 For this treatise references are to Todd’s edition of Spenser, 1805, 
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Cc G B 
My time is in thy hand My fimes are in thy My time is in thy 
hand hand 


8. FQIim 34 7,8 (Ps. 39:11) 
And in!y g’.<ve as doth an hidden moth 


The inner garment fret 
Cc G B 
as it were a mothe as a moth makest his as a moth dooest 
fretynge a garment beauty to consume consume his excel- 


lencie 
9. FQII v1 24 6,7, (Ps. 65:13) 
The fields did /augh, the flowers did freshly spring 
Cc G B 
The valleys shall The valleys also shal- The valleys stood 
stand so thycke with be covered with corn; thick with corn so 
corne that they shall _ therefore they shout __ that they shoute for 
laughe and synge for joy and sing joy and also sing 
10. FQI1v 21 4(Ps. 73:7) 
And eke with fatnesse swollen were his eyne 


Cc G B 
Theyr eyes swell Their eyes stand out Their eyes swelle 
for fatness for fatnes with fatnes 


11. F QIII vr3 1 (Ps. 110:3) 
Her berth was of the wombe of morning dew 


Cc G B 
The dewe of thy youth the youthe of thy The deawe of thy 
and the wombe of the womb [shalbe] as the birth is to thee 
morning morning dew from the womb as 


from the morning 
(Coverdale: the dewe of thy byrth is of the wombe of the morning. 
See Note 9 above.) 
12. View of Ireland p. 498 (Matt, 6:33) 
according to the saying of Christ Seeke first the kingdome of 
Heaven and the Righteousnesse thereof 
Cc G B 
kingdome of heaven kyngdom of heaven kyngedome of God 
and the righteousnes and the righteousness and his ryghteous- 
therof nesse 

13. Hymne of Heavenly Love, 225, 226 (Luke 2:7) 

Beginne from first where he encradled was 

In simple cratch wrapt in a wad of hay 


Cc G B 
layde him in a layd him in a layde him in a 
manger cretch manger 
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14. M H T 477, 478 (Gal. 5:1) 
We be not. tyde in willful chastitie 
But have the gospel of full libertie 


Cc G B 
Stand fast therefore in Stand fast therefore Stand fast therefore 
the liberty wherewyth _ not contrarily wrap in the libertie where- 
Christ hath made us yourselves in the yoke with Christ hath 
free of bondage made us free 
15. Hymne of Heavenly Love 171 (Heb. 1:3) 
Most lively image of thy father’s face 


Cc G B 
Very image of his sub- Engraved form of his very image of his 
stance person substance 


16. F 011193 (II Pet. 1:5) 
Add faith unto your force and be not faint 


Cc G 
in your fayth minister and joyne more over And herunto give 
virtue virtue with your al diligence in your 
faith fayth minister vertue 


17. View of Ireland, p. 502 (Rev. 14:15) 
to looke out into Godes Harvest which is ever ready for the 
sickle and all the fields fallow long agoe 


C G B 
Thrust in thy sharpe Thrust in thy sickle Thrust in thy sickle 
sickle and gather the and reape; for the and repe, for thy 
clusters of the vine- time is come to reape, time is come to 
yard of the earth for for the harvest of the reape 
her grapes are ripe earth is ripe 


18. Sonet, I saw new Earth, new Heaven, 3, 4 (Rev. 21:2) 
The holy citie of the Lorde from hye 
Descended garnisht as a loved spouse 


Cc G B 
garnished for her prepared as a bride trim- prepared as a 
husband med for her husband bride garnished for 

her husband 


The results of this comparison may be summarized as follows; 
in Nos. 5, 7, 11, 12, 13, 16, 17 Spenser is closer to the Genevan. 
In 4, to the Bishops’; in 2, 8, 9, 17 to Cranmer’s; in 1, 6, 10, 14, 15 
to Cranmer’s or the Bishops’; in 3, to any one of the versions. 
Thus we find only one clear case of the use of the Bishop’s 
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Bible, seven of the Genevan," four of Cranmer’s, but since 
five may be either Cranmer’s or the Bishops’, it is safest to 
infer that they are Cranmer’s, and that the reading of the Great 
Bible, had made a slightly deeper impression than any later 
version. 

Spenser is, therefore, conservative or at the most eclectic in his 
appropriation of the Scriptures’®. His sincere interest in them is 
none the less manifest. So well saturated is he in biblical 
material that he leads one to take seriously this statement of the 
printer to the Gentle Reader.“ “I understand that he [Spenser] 
wrote besides sundrie others namelie Ecclesiastes, and Canticum 
Canticorum translated Besides some other pamphlets 
loosely scattered abroad: as the Houres of the Lord, the Seven 
Psalms etc.” Grosart® even conjectures that the Psalms versified 
by Sir Philip Sidney and the Countess of Pembroke may have 
been Spenser’s gift to this elect lady. Rejecting this pleasant 
but daring supposition, we should, however, remember the 
popularity of such metrical versions.’© Harvey, for instance, 
delighted in “the sweet Psalms of King David royally translated 
by Buchanan,”"’ and thus concluded the praise of this transla- 
tor’s Proverbs:“ .... but how few Buchanans! Such lively 


springs of streaming eloquence, and such right olympicall hilles 
of mountinge witte: I cordially recommend to the deere Lovers 
of the Muses: and namely to the professed son of the same, 
Edmund Spenser” etc. It is certainly possible that Spenser felt 
himself a sufficiently competent Hebraist to versify directly 
certain poetical books of the Old Testament.'* The beauty of 
Spenser’s devotional poetry in the Hymne of Heavenly Love and 


2 The evidence from the prose, The View of Ireland,in which, relieved of 
metrical adjustment, Spenser could quote exactly, is divided. See cases 2, 4 
(Cramner’s); 12, 17 (Genevan). 

3 It may be said in passing that Tyndale’s New Testament version appears 
to have no influence upon Spenser’s phrasing. 

4 Preface to the Complaints, Oxford edition, p. 470. 

% Complete Works of Spenser, 1, 99. 

© The metrical renderings of Sternhold and Hopkins to be sung in church 
appear in some Genevan versions. See The Bay Psalm Book, as reprinted by the 
New England Society in the City of New York, p.v. 

1” Fowre Letters, edited by Grosart, I, 218. 

18 Spenser has nearly sixty references or allusions to Psalms, Ecclesiastes 
and Canticles. 
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the Hymne of Heavenly Beautie leads one to regret his absence 
among gifted contributors to English hymnology. 

The deep religious feeling of Heavenly Love and Heavenly 
Beautie has been studied heretofore chiefly in connection with 
Spenser’s well recognized Platonism, and neo-Platonism. Miss 
Winstanley’s admirable work'® makes unnecessary further 
mention of the poet’s debt to the Symposium, the Phadrus and 
the commentary of Ficino on the former. But the exact relation 
in the Hymnes of the Platonic and the distinctly Christian 
theology needs reexamination. The fusion of these two elements 
has interested a number of Spenserian scholars.2° But the 
prevalence of the Christian coloring has not yet been recognized. 
Spenser’s Platonism voices itself partly in biblical phrasing 
even in the first two Hymns, Love and Beautie. In the later pair 
he is of course predominantly Christian both in phrasing and 
conception. 

Let us see first his conception of the creation of man and the 
origin of souls, and the kindling of love in the Christian heart. 
The idea of love as the all-creative force in this line, 


The world that was not till he did it make (Hymne of Love, 75) 


and in 


For ere this world’s still moving mighty mass 
Out of great chaos ugly prison crept (Ibid., 57, 58). 


though Platonic in origin, is not really dissimilar to the thought 
implied in Genesis 1:2 and 1:9 respectively.24 Moreover it is 
significant that Spenser thought of the soul in this love-created 
world not as pre-existent but “derived. .... At first out of that 
great immortal spright” (Hymne of Beautie, 106, 7). He delights 
in the simple proclamation, “Let us make man in our own 
image.” 

Such he him made, that he resemble might 

Himselfe as mortal thing immortall could (Heavenly Love, 113, 114). 


19 The Foure Hymnes. 

*° See Greenlaw, “Spenser’s Influence on Paradise Lost,” Studies in Phil. 
XVII, 320-359; Fletcher, “Spenser’s Foure Hymnes,” P.M.L.A. XXVI, 
452-75; Harrison, Platonism in English Poetry, pp. 185ff; Padelford, “Spenser 
and the Theology of Calvin,” Mod. Phil. XII, 1-18; “Spenser’s Foure 
Hymnes,” Journ. Eng. and Ger. Philol. XIII, 418-83. 

31 See The Foure Hymnes, p. lxi. 
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Man is thereby “lord of every living wight” (Jbid., 115) and the 
recipient of “all gifts of wit and knowledge” Heavenly Beautie, 
9, 10; cf. Prov. 2:6). 
His spirit is 

most beautiful and fayre 


Endowed with wisdomes riches heavenly rare (Heavenly Love 
110-112). 


Thoroughly Johannine is the emphasis on the coexistence of 
Christ with God 


before all time prescribed 
In endlesse glorie and immortal might (Heavenly Love, 36, 37) 


and the descent of the Saviour 


Out of the bosom of eternal blisse 
In which he reigned with his glorious syre (Ibid., 134, 135). 


to breathe 


that Soveraine light” 
From whose pure beams al perfect beauty springs 
That kindleth love in every godly spright (Heavenly Beautie, 
295-7; cf. John 1:9) 


Inspired by this all illuminating love of Christ is the reciprocal 


devotion of the soul for Christ the Redeemer and afterward for 
the brethren: 


As he himself hath loved us aforehand 

And bound thereto with an eternal band 

Him first to love that us so dearly bought 

And next our brethren to his image wrought (Heavenly 
Love. 186-9; cf. Matt. 5:43). 


A similar thought, the obligation to share with other souls the 
light of life, occurs in Heavenly Beautie, lines 10-14: 


To shed into my breast some sparkling light 
Of thine eternal truth that I may show 

Some little beames to mortall eyes below 

Of that immortal beautie there with thee 
Which in my weake distraughted minde I see.* 


™ See the comment on this, The Foure Hymnes p.57. Compare the phras 
in Colin Clout’s Come Home Again, vv. 839-842: 
For long before the world he was y-’bore 
And bred above in Venus bosom deare: 
For by his powre the world was made 
And all that therein of you wondrous doth appear. 
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Again, the transforming power of love, as expressed in Heavenly 
Love, 118, 119— 


For love doth love the thing beloved to see 
That like itself in lovely shape may be— 


is close to Paul’s conception in 2 Corinthians 3:18: “But we all 
with open face beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord are 
changed into the same image from glory even as by the spirit of 
the Lord”’ (A. V.).% Lastly this expression, embedded in a pas- 
sage which has been traced to the Symposium™ 


And all that pompe to which proud minds aspyre 
By name of honor and so much desire 
Seems to them basenesse, and all riches drosse, 
And all mirth sadness, and all lucre losse (Heavenly 
Beauty, 277-280) 


shows how easily Spenser drops into biblical phrasing. He is 
close to the Apostle’s words: “I count all things but loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Jesus Christ my Lord” (Phil. 
3:8 A. V.). 

Of all Spenser’s conceptions in the Foure Hymns the most 
discussed is that of Sapience. Various opinions as to the meaning 
of the term have been expressed. Miss Winstanley dis- 
cerns* an appreciation of the rich medieval imagery which 
decked the Virgin in regal splendor, though the conception in 
general, she feels, Spenser drew from Diotima in the Symposium. 
A Catholic devotee of the poet?’ once wrote wistfully apropos 
of “the lovely description of the Eternal Wisdom which found its 


%3 Compare A moretti, LX VIII 12, 14: 
With love may one another entertayne .... 
Love is the lesson which the Lord us taught. 
% Spenser is nearer Luke than Plato in a phrase which Miss Winstanley 
derives from the latter (The Foure Hymnes p. \vii): 
At length him nayled on a gallows tree 
And slew the just by most unjust decree (Heavenly Love 153, 154). 
! In seferring to Christ’s death why should Spenser have in mind “the fate of 
the just man as given in the Republic” when a biblical author twice calls 
Jesus “the Just?” (See Acts 3:14 and 7:52). The three versions (C, G, B,) 
agree in rendering rdv & tov xa dixavov “The Holy and the Just One.” 
% The Foure Hymnes, p. 75. 
% Ibid., p. 74. 
*7 E. Hickey, “Catholicity in Spenser,” America Catholic Quarterly Review, 
XXXII, 491. 
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incarnation in the Mother of our Lord,” .... “it would 
be difficult to study his works without feeling that in some ways 
he was less far from the kingdom of God, by which, of course, I 
mean the church, than many of his readers would have us be- 
lieve.” Though, to be sure, Spenser harks readily back to old 
conceptions to suit his artistic purpose,”* the source, is neither 
Plato, in whom the phrasing is distinctly dissimilar, nor mediz- 
val hymnology, but, as Osgood has discovered, the Apocryphal 
Books of Wisdom.”® His arguments in favor of this as an under- 
lying source seem to me so convincing as to make all other 
sources less important. Since I had arrived independently at 
this conclusion before reading Osgood’s article, I shall add a 
word or two of confirmation. 

We are today prone to forget that the importance of the 
Apocrypha continued from the Middle Ages into the sixteenth 
century and later. Moreover the Book of Wisdom was still 
familiar by its Vulgate name, Sapience, for in the preface of 
Cranmer’s Bible it isso designated. Inthe preface tothe Bishops’ 
Bible the adjective Sapiential is used with a distinctly theologi- 
cal significance: “In lists of biblical book groupings Sapiential 
were named those where in the wisdom of Christ is expressed by 
examples and precepts of godly living given by his Apostles.” 
(These books begin with Romans and include the rest of the 
New Testament). Spenser may have had with Sapience con- 
notations as thoroughly biblical as we have with the Apocalypse. 
A blending of the theme of the Book of Sapience in the Old 
Testament and the New Testament significance of Sapiential 
seems to suit well Spenser’s conception. That the rare beauty 
of the Book of Sapience should have delighted him is not only 
likely but highly probable. The imagery would certainly be 
congenial. His idealistic fancy appropriated it, however, in a 
curiously interesting and eclectic fashion. Where it is sensuous, 
he borrows; where it hardens into a pragmatic parallel of wisdom 
and unwisdom, drawn from Oriental daily life, he will have none 
of it. But he has referred in all to more than twenty verses or 
passages.*° 

28 The Seven Deadly Sins passage, (F. Q. I 1v) illustrates the point. 

39 “Spenser’s Sapience,” Studies in Philology, XIV, 169. 

%° To Osgood’s list I should add Heavenly Beautie, 239-241 (Wisdom 9:16); 
ibid., 246, 247 (Wisdom 10:10); ib. 53; 61, 62 (Wisdom 13:3). Osgood remarks 
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Accepting the Book of Sapience as an underlying source, 
what, may we conclude, does Sapience stand for in Spenser’s 
thought? Fletcher believes that the conception represents the 
God-Christ in the “distinct yet mysteriously identical person of 
the Holy Ghost, conceived of as feminine, as the Gnostics had 
conceived the Pneuma or Holy Spirit.”*! Padelford, though not 
rejecting the identification of Sapience with the Holy Ghost, 
suggests that Spenser may have intended to signify “the Logos, 
or Mind of Christ, as distinguished from the Christ of the third 
hymn, the redemptive love of God.” In a word, Sapience 
represents some aspect of either the Second or the Third Person 
of the Trinity. Against the argument in favor of Sapience as the 
Holy Spirit is the obvious difference intended between the 


Most almightie Spright 
From whom all gifts of wit and knowledge flow 


invoked in the second stanza anda figureclimactically introduced 
into the radiant vision of God in heaven as the “soveraine 
darling of the Deity.” To identify Sapience with the Second 
Person as the Logos is, I believe, very close to Spenser’s real 
thinking. But closer still is a comprehensive attribute of the 
First Person, a Wisdom which includes an especially energizing 
force, both creative and providential. Now ofall the attributes 
of God dealt with in the Scriptures wisdom is the most elabo- 
rated. Even the ineffably discerning Pauline treatment of 
charity or love, in the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, 
involves personification of only the barest type. But the 





in a note that Spenser’s borrowing’s from the Apocrypha are slightly nearer the 
Genevan version than the Bishops’. A careful examination of Cranmer’s, the 
Genevan, and the Bishops’ leads me to decide against the Genevan. The 
clearest cases of difference—very slight, to be sure—are as follows: 
(1) H.H. B. 62 (Wisdom 13:3) 
And so much fairer 
Cc. G B 
more fayrer more excellent more fayrer 
(2) Sh Cal May, 74 (Ecclus. 13:1) 
Who touches pitch mought needes be defilde 
Cc G B 
Who sotoucheth pytch He that toucheth pytch Who so toucheth pytch 
31 “Benievieni’s Ode of Love and Spenser’s Foure Hymnes,” Mod. Philol. 
VIII, 546. 
% Spenser’s “Foure Hymnes,” Jour. Eng. and Germ. Philol. XIII, 425. 
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Hebrew imagination is rich in its portrayal of wisdom, the 
attainment of which by man is the goal of human endeavor, 
and a linking of the human with the divine. It is, then, an 
easy step for Spenser, building upon his scheme of love, beauty, 
heavenly love and heavenly beauty, influenced partly by 
Platonic, and neo-Platonic, but more by thoroughly biblical 
conceptions, entirely to identify Wisdom and Heavenly Beauty 
as a second attribute of God the Father, the first being Love 
expressed in Christ’s redemptive power. Note the broad func- 
tions of Sapience: She rules the “House of God on hy,” “the 
unmoving sky,” the inhabitants of earth as well as heaven; she 
was present in creation; she has nourished and enriched the 
soul prepared for her gifts. At times she comes close to the ever 
beneficent Providence of God, and in all the functions there is 
nothing discordant with the conception of Wisdom in the 
Apocrypha. The emphasis on beauty in the Book of Sapience 
(an extension of the conception in Proverbs), concentrated in a 
way unique in the Scriptures argues again for the fusion of the 
attributes of Wisdom and Heavenly Beauty. 

The fascination Heavenly Beauty exercised upon Spenser is 
peculiarly revealing It illustrates preéminently what in general 
is indicated by his devotion to the Scriptures: a certain stead- 
fastness of purpose, a curious sort of simplicity deserving greater 
praise than hitherto bestowed. He had once thought of certain 
biblical translations or versifications, in the fashion of youthful 
poets to whom all projects beckon. As a mature artist he was 
still obedient to the heavenly visions opening through the 
Scriptures. He responded abundantly, reverently, even ecstatic 
ally to the impulse within him to clothe them in perfect beauty. 
His task was in one respect far harder than that of his predeces- 
sors who had portrayed high spiritual adventure. Dante, 
DeGuileville, Malory, for instance, were heirs of the ancient 
church. Spenser, one of the first children of the consummated 
Reformation, must forego much that had been alluring in the 
rich heap of traditions. Yet he succeeded in building an al- 
legory of life out of elaborately beautiful medieval materials 
without the distinct symbolism and allegorism so fundamental 
in the medieval church. In his newly enlightened age he used 
his freedom as a simple, devoted, eclectic reader of the Scrip- 
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tures, and a poet “rightly dividing the word of truth,” reconcil- 
ing supremely the ever insistent claims of sense and soul. 


II 


It remains to consider this evidence as to the Bible which 
Spenser used in its bearing upon the larger question of Spenser’s 
attitude toward the religious parties of his day. If the result of 
our investigation had been to disclose a preference for the Gene- 
van version the case for Spenser’s Puritanism would have been 
materially strengthened. On the other hand, a consistent or 
general use of the Bishops’ Bible would have tended to identify 
him with the Anglican party. The foregoing investigation, how- 
ever, has not established either of these conclusions. Indeed, 
such preference as appears from Spenser’s Biblical quotations was 
for neither the Genevan nor the Bishop’s Bible, but for the 
Great Bible, the version of Spenser’s childhood—although in 
weighing the significance of this fact one should bear in mind the 
obvious tendency in quoting from memory to revert to the 
phrases familiar in youth. 

The eclectic method, however, which is exemplified in 
Spenser’s Biblical quotations and allusions may fairly be re- 
garded as evidence of his hospitality of mind. And, without 
attempting to discuss thoroughly the vexed question of Spenser’s 
doctrinal and ecclesiastical affiliations, I desire to reaffirm 
his Calvinistic leanings but at the same time to insist that 
these do not necessarily stamp him as a Puritan. 

Among recent arguments to establish the poet as Puritan the 
most vigorous are those by Padelford,* who presents a detailed 
analysis of Spenser’s Calvinism, which he thinks “would have 
satisfied the most austere Puritan.” However, he would class 
the poet not with extremists of the Puritan party, but with 
Grindal. Hughes believes Spenser “to have agreed with most of 
Cartwright’s opinions,” yet to have given his preference to 
Grindal.* Long remarks that Spenser “not only praises Grindal 
and Young [the Bishop of Rochester] after it had become 


% “Spenser’s Foure Hymnes,” Journ. Eng. Germ. Philol., XIII, 427ff; 
“Spenser and the Spirit of Puritanism,” Mod. Philol. XIV, 36; “Spenser and the 
Puritan Propaganda,” Mod. Philol., XI, 91ff; “Spenser and the Theory of 
Calvin,” Mod. Philol., XII, 9. 

™% “Spenser’s Blatant Beast,” Mod. Lang. Rev., XIII, 273. 
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indiscreet to do so, but attacks the Bishop of London with 
vehemence.”* Greenlaw holds a somewhat modified view of 
Spenser’s Puritanism, which he terms “not doctrinal, but 
political.” In marked contrast to Padelford he considers the 
poet as not even in any way interested in the doctrinal aspects 
of Calvinism.*” The advocates of a change in Spenser’s attitude, 
from warm Puritanism to a Low Church position, are fewer but 
no less definite. Miss Winstanley believes firmly that his 
strongly Calvinistic views underwent considerable modification*® 
Higginson expresses his opinion unreservedly: “My conclusions 
tend to prove that Spenser, in the years preceding his Irish 
employment, was an ardent thorough-going Puritan of the 
controversial type, and therefore make him to be more radical 
than his biographers, for supposed lack of evidence, have been 
disposed to believe him.’’** For the change from his “searching 
radicalism exhibited in the Shepherdes Calender to the Low 
Church position of the Faerie Queene’’ he assigns four reasons: 
“the mild influence of years,” the concentration in Ireland of the 
Anglican and Puritan elements against the common enemy 
Catholicism; the patriotism stirred in Spenser by his employ- 
ment under the government; his love of Elizabeth Boyle, 
which lessened his interest in religious controversy. Padel- 
ford, too, though not accepting any material change in Spen- 
ser’s opinion, thinks he “may have grown somewhat more 
conservative with years and with long public service.”* Quite 
another opinion is that of Tolman, the advocate of Spenser’s 
consistent and unaltered Low Church views.’ He advances 
as an important argument his belief that Harvey’s views were 
clearly non-Puritan and that Spenser in all probability agreed 
with Harvey. However, the weight of evidence still favors 


% See P.M.L.A., XXXI, p. 729. 

% “The Shepheardes Calender,” P.M.L.A., XXVI., 448. 

37 Ibid., p. 436. 

38 “Spenser’s Puritanism,” Mod. Lang. Quarterly, III. 6-10, 103-110. 

39 James J. Higginson, Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calender in Relation to Con- 
temporary A ffairs, N. Y. 1912, p. 39; see also pp. 157 and 160. 

40 “Spenser and the Puritan Propaganda,” Mod. Philol. XI, 105. 

4’ “The Relation of Spenser and Harvey to Puritanism,” Mod. Philol. XV, 
549-64. 
De Selincourt considers Harvey “a strong Puritan (Oxford edition of 
Spenser, p. ix). The editor of his marginalia, G. C. Moore Smith, objects to 
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such an opinion as Lowell expressed long ago: “With the more 
generous side of Puritanism I think he [Spenser] sympathized 
to the last.” That Spenser was Calvinistic there is, I believe, 
little doubt. Not only are Padelford‘s views hard to set aside, 
but capable of further emphasis and extension. Calvinism 
rings in Spenser’s confidence in the Scriptures as the all- 
sufficient guide of life, exemplified in Una’s request to Fidelia 
to become the teacher of celestial discipline.* The definite 
theology in reference to the Fall,“ and to the sentence of death 
upon every sinner® is closely akin to the idea of depravity and 
the entire impotence of the human understanding until freed 
by Christ: 

Whose counsels depths thou canst not understand 

Sith of things subject to thy daily vew 

Thou doest not know the causes nor their courses dew 

(F Q V um 426-428). 


There is in general a readiness to accept and glorify the will of 
God as preéminently just: 
And he that high doth sit and all things see 
With equall eye their merits to restore. 
Compare also: 
Resembling God in his imperial might 


Whose soveraine power is herein most exprest 
That both to good and bad he dealeth right 





his being called a Puritan and believes him “too much a man of the Italian 
Renaissance to be a very fervent Christian.” But we cannot overlook Harvey’s 
genuine interest in religious matters, as expressed in his glowing praise of the 
Prayer Book: Ecce elegans atque praegnans tractatus in authentico Libro 
Precum publicarum in Ecclesia nostra Anglicana ....cuius ignarus plane 
asinus ad lyram Ecclesiasticum. Certum mea, tuaque refert illum ediscere 
disertum praegnantem tractatum De Anno et partibus eius. (Marginalia, p. 
163). Furthermore, he like Spenser, is enamoured of the Apocalypse as “the 
verie notablest and most wonderful Propheticall or Poetical Vision” that he 
had ever read.” (See A New Yeres Gift, Osford edition of Spenser, p. 
628), His marginal comments in general show decided biblical impress. Is 
it, in fact, quite possible that his eagerness “to avoid all semblance of being a 
Puritan,” to quote Long (“Spenser and the Bishop of Rochester,” P.M.L.A. 
XXXI, 730), arose because he was really marked, by more than one “od 
point of puritanism or praecisionism,” though he disclaimed it? 

®FOQOIx19 * F OI x1 47 8,9 

“ Padelford, “Spenser and the Theology of Calvin,” Mod. Philol. VII, 5. 
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And all his workes with justice hath bedight (F Q Introd. 
to Book V, 10, 3-6). 


Linked with the thought of justice is that of providence: 


Providence heavenly passeth living thought 
And doth for wretched mens relief make way 
(FQ Ill v 27,1, 2). 
A similar expression is found here: 


Eternal providence exceeding thought 
Where none appears can make herself a way 
(F QI vi7 1, 2). 
To Spenser’s mind the doctrine of Divine Justice, which he 
thus emphatically accepts, is in harmony with that of fore- 
knowledge. Miss Winstanley remarks, apropos of 


Faire Knight, borne under happy starre ( F Q 1127 3): 


“Spenser was really a Calvinist . . . . but he put his belief in 
predestination in classical language.”“ Yet he is really quite 
dogmatic in regard to election: 


Faire Knight (quoth he) Hierusalem that is... . 

The new Hierusalem that God hath built 

For those to dwell in, that are chosen his, 

His chosen people purg’d from sinfull guilt” (F Q I x 57 1-4) 


Just as clear is Una’s belief that 
Where justice grows, there grows the greater grace (F QI 1x 53 6). 


But the most interesting declaration of Spenser’s belief in 
election occurs in the Sapientia passage :*7 


For she out of her secret threasury 
Plentie of riches forth on him will poure, 
Even heavenly riches... . 

Which mighty God hath given to her free 
And to all those which therof worthy bee. 


None thereof worthy be, but those whom shee 
Vouchsafeth to her presence to receave 
And letteth them her lovely face to see 
(Heavenly Beautie 246-248; 253-255). 
“ The Faerie Queene, Book I, p. 237. 5\ > *— 
7 See in general the discussion by Padelford, “Spenser and the 
of Calvin,” Mod. Phil. XII, 8; “Spenser’s Foure Hymnes,” J.£.G. Ph. XIII, 429 
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Furthermore, the doctrine of election runs in proper Calvinistic 
fashion into that of the final preservation of the saints.“ 

To continue this credal test, let us examine Spenser’s refer- 
ences to the sacraments. Padelford would have the poet rather 
mystical, and unlike Calvin in regarding the sacraments as 
more efficacious than the Word itself.4* This inference rests on 
his interpretation of the box of diamond enclosing a “few drops 
of liquor pure” (F Q I 1x 19), given by Arthur to the Red 
Crosse Knight, and the response of the other by the gift of a 
book 

Wherein his Saviour’s testament 
Was writ with golden letters rich and brave. 

The liquor represents communion wine; the volume the Book of 
Common Prayer. This interpretation is to me unacceptable, for 
the book is far more probably, if not even obviously, the New 
Testament itself. In any case, the “few drops of liquor pure”’ 
are less efficacious than the book, which is “able soules to save.” 
Again Spenser is giving primacy to the Word, in true Calvinistic 
fashion. 

But if we accept him as a Calvinist shall we necessarily con- 
sider him a Puritan? In all discussions of Spenser’s religious and 
ecclesiastical predilections, Calvinism and Puritanism have 
been practically interchangeable terms. But the Puritans had 
no monopoly of Calvinistic doctrine. It was accepted by the 
majority of loyal Anglicans.°° The time has come for a fresh 
evaluation of the term Puritan as applied to Spenser. We have 
read history backward and colored the sixteenth century with 
connotations of the seventeenth. By way of illustration note the 
testsapplied by G.C. Moore Smith todetermine Harvey’s religious 
position: a strong sense of personal religion; a spirit of self- 
humiliation; a disposition to despise this life in comparison with 
that which is to come; and a fanatical intolerance of ceremonial 
in religion.*' The tendertcies suggested here belong rather to 

_ the Cromwellian Puritan. On the other hand, we have under- 
' estimated the trend of many orthodox Churchmen toward 
Puritanism in Spenser’s first three decades. In 1563 the Conven- 


“*FOIvmil. 

49 “Spenser and the Theology of Calvin,” Mod. Philol. XII, 7. 
5° Klein, Intolerance in the Reign of Elizabeth, p. 136. 

51 Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalia, p. 54. 
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tion of Bishops heard the following proposals: that saints’ days 
be abolished; that the use of the cross in baptism be omitted; 
that kneeling at the communion table be left to the ordinary’s 
discretion; that organs be removed from the churches; and 
that the minister should use the surplice only in saying service 
and administering the sacraments.** These proposals were 
rejected by a majority of one. Though the vestiarian controversy 
was destined to run hotly, even Parker did not regard vestments 
as essential matters, but “worthy of observation because of 
order and decency even if Parliament and sovereign had not 
ordained that within the English Church such habits and such 
ritual should be observed.” Still more important was this 
declaration: “That any kind of government is so necessary that 
without it the church cannot be saved or that it may not be 
altered into some other kind thought more expedient, I utterly 
deny.” It seems clear that neither the conservative nor the 
radical wing of English Protestantism was marked in Spenser’s 
youth by unalterable fixedness of views. By the time of his 
maturity Cartwright had written both of his Admonitions to 
Parliament. Thereafter essential interest in condemnation of 
abuses changed to concern for a particular form of church 
polity, the Presbyterian. Many of those who refused to follow 
Cartwright “contented themselves with remaining in the church 
as churchmen with Precisionist tendencies.” It is time to 
abandon the term Puritans for such a group and accept Preci- 
sionists as the name for such churchmen as declined to ally 
themselves with any distinct groups of dissenters and remained 
in favor of modified Anglicanism. The term may be defended 
as intelligible in Spenser’s day: as the most definite expression 
possible for the moderate dissenter in Anglican ranks; and lastly, 
as free from the implication of an ultimate thorough going 
radicalism. 

But to return to Spenser. His Calvinism will not serve as a 
shibboleth. Shall we be able to judge him Precisionist or Low 

% Klein, op. cit., p. 138. 

83 Tbid., p. 143. 

 Tbid., p. 161. 

% Tbid., p. 150. 

% See the work of Higginson and Greenlaw in particular. Help may be 
expected from the forthcoming study by F. F. Covington, Jr., of Spenser’s 
years in Ireland. 
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Anglican? The decision must be made in the light of his 
ecclesiastical and political rather than strictly credal views. 
Special students of his ecclesiasticism are still at variance.® 
When they agree, the matter may be settled once for all. In 
the meantime I wish, however, to emphasize two points not 
hitherto stressed. First, there is not the slightest indication in 
the View of Ireland of waning religious ardor. The sage and 
serious Spenser is concerned with the religious as well as the 
political affairs of a poor and bleeding country, using Old 
Testament parallels and New Testament precept, even Apoc- 
alyptic imagery, to illustrate his points. Secondly, the modera- 
tion of his earlier views, as.critics have found them expressed 
in the Shepherds Calender, may be only apparent. Granted that 
he was once a Precisionist, as the weight of evidence inclines one 
to believe, the supposition of his change of view weakens when 
we realize that although the reforming party in England was 
moving in the last quarter of the century to a more pronounced 
position, Spenser was out of England almost all of this time 
and was therefore removed from the scene of conflict. He was 
more likely to remain in statu quo than to follow a somewhat 
distant radical movement. In a word, his views were probably 
unaltered rather than modified; therefore, though by comparison 
with fin de siécle Precisionists he may to us seem reactionary, 
in reality he may have been as radical as he had been i in his 
youth. Accordingly, too much weight should not be attached 
to his remarks in the View of Ireland commendatory of the 
English ecclesiastical system.5’ Spenser is here of course oppos- 
ing in general Protestanism to Catholicism. Furthermore there 
is no disparity between the Spenser, who, if Miss Winstanley is 
right, shows a touch of the Puritan in objecting to the altar 
carvings described in the castle of Orgoglio,®* and the Spenser 
who condemns “our late too nice fooles” for saying “there is 
nothing in the seemly forme and comely order of the church.” 
In fact, is it not significant that at this point Spenser refrains 
from an invective against religious radicals? If he had swung 
over to pronounced Anglicanism he could hardly have avoid- 
ed an outburst. 

Grace WARREN LANDRUM 
57 View of Ireland, Todd’s edition, p. 501 ff. 
58 FQ, I v1 36. See Miss Winstanley’s edition of Book I, p. 267 
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APPENDIX 


SPENSER’S BIBLICAL REFERENCES AND ALLUSIONS 


Texts previously pointed out by Upton, Winstanley, Kitchin, 
Gough, Riedner, Osgood or Blakeney, are marked with an 
asterisk. In several cases I have substituted for one text another 
decidedly closer to Spenser’s thought, in my judgment, but 
have marked such a text by an asterisk. Moreover, a few 
texts,so far-fetched as to be negligible, I have omitted altogether. 
A few others, chiefly from Upton, I have kept somewhat doubt- 
fully. Parallel passages to a particular text selected as basal for 
Spenser I have disregarded. Accordingly, I have dropped some 
texts from Riedner’s list, which includes parallels. But Osgood’s 
parallels in his study of Sapience, I have retained (1) as drawn 
from Apocryphal material, and comparatively unfamiliar; (2) as 
affording a convenient means for re-examining the whole basis 
of Osgood’s deductions. 

References to the View of Ireland are from Todd’s edition of 
the works; all others are from the Oxford edition of the Poetical 
Works. 


1 Cor 15:31 
2 Sam 15:6 
1 Chron. 29:15 
*Heb. 11:21 
Gen. 18:23 
Rev. 19:9 
Eccles 2:23 
Rev. 7:9, 10 
*Luke 2:35 
Ps. 42:3 
*Ps. 103:15 
Job 9:25 


Sh Cal Nov. 186 
Astroph 21, 22 
Astroph 59, 60 
Daphn. 41 
Daphn. 201, 202 
Daphn. 267-9 
Daphn. 274-5 
Daphn. 285, 286 
Dapdn. 295-7 
Daphn. 372-6 
Daphn. 395, 396 
Daphn, 411-3 
Amoret IX 13, 14 John 1:4 
Amoret XXVII 2 Eccles 1:2 


Sh Cal Maye 45,46 John 10:12 
Sh Cal Maye 51-54 Rom 14:10 


*1 Pet 2:25 
Ecclus 13.1 
Deut. 18:1 
*Gern 3:23 
1 Pet 2.25 
Matt 21:1 
Ezek 34:14 


Sh Cal Maye 54 
Sh Cal Maye 74 
Sh Cal Maye 103-7 
Sh Cal June 10 

Sh Cal Julye 49, 50 
Sh Cal Julye 49, 50 
Sh Cal Julye 51, 52 
Sh Cal Julye 51-52, = Num 1:38 
Sh Cal Julye 73 Ex. 19:2 
Sh Cal Julye 127-150 *Gen :3-4 
Sh Cal Julye 141,142 *Gen 46 
Sh Cal Julye 160 *Ex 33:11 





Sh Cal Julye 161-4 ~=—Ex 31:1-4 
Sh Cal Sept. 96 

Sh Cal Sept. 96, 97 
Sh Cal Sept. 112 


1 Pet 2:25 
Matt 20:28 
*Rom 12:20 


Sh Cal Sept. 184-192 Matt 7:15 


Sh Cal Sept. 238 
Sh Cal Nov. 163 


*Matt 26:41 
Matt 16:18 


Amoret LVIII 1,2,9,10 2 Cor 1:9 
Amoret LVIII 8 1 Pet 1:24 
Amoret LVIII 11, 12 1 Cor 10:12 
Amoret ).XVIII 1, 2 1 Cor 15:20 
Amoret LXVIII 3,4 Ephes 4:8 
Amoret LXVIII 7 Rev. 1:5 
Amoret LXVIII 11 =‘ 1 Cor. 6:20 
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Amoret LXVIII 12,14 John 15:12 


FQtIr 
FQIr 
FQI1 
FQItr 
FQI1 
FQI1 
FQtIn 
FQlIn 
FQIim 
FQIm 
FQIm 
FQIiv 
FQIiv 
FQIiv 
FQtIiv 
F QIiv 
FQIiv 
FQIiv 
FQIv 
FQIv 
FQIv 
FQIv 
FQIv 
FQIiv 
FQIv 
FQtIvti 
FQIivu 
FQtIvti 
FQIvi 
FQIvi 
FQIivu 
FQIivu 
FQIivu 
FQIivu 
FQIivu 
FQIivun 
FQIivu 


FQtIvuri 1,2 
FQIvmi 4 
F QI vir 10 9 
F QI vir 13 1-3 
F QI vm 27 6,7 


24 *Rev. 1:18 
42 *Matt. 21:7 
5 3-6 *Is. 49:23 
8 6 *Ezek. 17:22 
19 3 2 Pet. 1.5 
27 3 *Rom. 8:20 
12 9 Luke 18:4 
13 1-6 *Rev. 17:4 
4 6 *Rev. 19:8 
Judg. 14:18 
3 Is. 31:4 

8 *Matt. 7:13 
*Dan. 4:30 
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*Matt. 7:13, 14 
*Acts 7:59 

*Is. 14:12 

*Ps. 73:7 

*Ps. 19.5 
*Luke 10:34 
*Dan. 3:1-7 

47 4,5 *Dan. 4:30 
47 8 2 Mac. 9:8-+10 
47 8,9 2 Mac. 6:1-5 
481 *Gen. 10:8, 9 
7%,2 Eph. 3:20 
7 42 Matt. 19:26 
19 6 *Ex. 20:5 
35 7 *Gen. 32:10 
35 7 *Gen. 32.10 
6 3 Rev. 22.1 
16 1,8,9 *Rev. 17.3 
18 4 *Rev. 12.3, 4 
18 8,9 *Rev. 12.3 
ye *1 Sam 25:37 
31 5, 6 Eccles 12:5 
43 7-9 *Gen. 2:11-14 
Rom. 7:21 

2 Cor. 12:9 
*Ex. 17:6 
*Rev. 17:3, 4 
Ps. 145:9 
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23,4 
17 3,4 
47 1-3 


~6 *Matt. 7:26. 


F QI vu 29 2 

F QI vir 36 1-3 
F QI vu 36 6,7 
F QI vi 44 

F QI vit 45 

F QI vu 45 


F QI vu 50 


FQOrx 
FQItx 
FQItx 
FQIix 
FQIr 
F QItx 
FQI«t«x 
F QI1x 
FQIi«x 
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FQIx 
FQIx 
FQIx 
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Rev. 17:4 
*Rev..6:9 
Luke 18:7 
*Job. 19:24 
Rev. 17:4 
Rev. 17:4 
*Rev. 12:6 
*Matt. 26:28 
Ps, 78:15 
*Ps. 31:15 
Job 20:28 
Ps. 145:9 
*Ps. 104:35 
47 Ezek. 18:4 
48 Luke 2:35 
8,9 Rev. 14:10 
54 9 Rev. 20:14 
'&.2 Eph. 2:8(9 
15 Jer. 17.5 
38 6-9 Matt. 6:20 
2.3 Eph. 2:8-9 
37 4-9 *Luke 14:13, 14 
5 Jer. 17:5 
2 7-9 *1Pet. 5:2 
4 6-8 1Cor. 13:13 
5 3,4 Matt. 7:7 
59 *Matt. 7:13 
10 3-8 *Matt. 7.13,14 
10 9 Gal. 3.1 
13 2-4 Mark 14:17 
13 8-9 Rev. 5:1 
13 9 *2Pet. 3:16 
19 3-6 Rev. 22:10 
19 5,6 Eph. 2:8 
19 6 Ps. 89:14 
19 6 Rom. 3:24 
19 6 Eph. 2:5 
19 8,9 *2Cor. 3:6 
20 1,2 *Josh. 10:12 
203 *2Kings 20:10 
20 4 *Judges 7 
20 5 *Heb. 11:29 
20 6-9 *Matt. 21:21 
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23 9 James 1:4 
26 1-3 Jonah 3:6 
26 3 Dan. 9:3 
27 3 *Ps. 11:2 
32-9 *Ps. 116:7 
37 4-9 *Luke 14:13, 14 
38 6-9 Matt. 6:20 
38 2Cor. 9:8 
39 7 Gen. 1:26 


40 8,9 1Pet. 3:19 
419 *Eccles. 11:3 


42 3-5 Is. 62:5 
42 6 *Gen. 1:26 
43 1-3 James 1:27 
48 8,9 Rom. 8:13 
50 2,3 Ps. 27:4 
51 7 Gal. 3.16 
51 7.8 Rev. 8.3 


53 1 *Rev. 21:10 
53 1,2,6,9 *Ex. 24:18 


53 1-6 *Acts 7:30 
53 2-5 *Ex. 14:21 
53 8 Rom. 5.20 
53 6-9 Ex. 24:12,17 
54 1-4 *Matt. 24:3 
55 3 Rev. 21:10 
55 5 Rev. 21:21 
55 8-9 Ps. 48:2 
56 1-5 Ex. 33:11 
57 1-4 Rev. 3.12 
$7 2,3 John 14:3 
57 5+7 Gal. 3:13 
57 7 1Pet. 1:19 
57 8,9 Is. 66:14 
30 2-5 *2Kings 5:14 
30 6-8 *John 9:7 
34 2,3 Ps. 103:5 

*Gen. 2:2+9 
47 Gen. 2:16-3:22 
47 8,9 1Cor. 15:22 
52 *Ps. 16:10 
21 5-8 *Cant, 6:10 


22 7-8 *Rev. 19:7, 8 


FQIxu 2 
FQIxum 24 1,2 
FQIxn 2 
FQIxn 3 
FQlln 3 
FQIlm7 6 

F QII m 24 6-8 
F QIIm 281 

F QII mi 29 7-8 
F QILiv 36 3-5 
FQIIv 102 
FQIIvi 15 8 
F QII vr 16 8-9 
F QIi vi 24 6,7 
F QII vi 36 3-6 
FQIIivu 81 
FQIivw81 
FQIlvn 8 2 
F QIl vu 9 1-2 
F QIl vn 12 1,2 
F QII vm 15 1-9 
FQIlvu 167 
F QIil vu 61 2-9 
F QII vu 61 2-9 
F QII vir 62 3-6 
F QII vu 62 3-6 
F QII vir 62 3-9 
F QII vu 62 8,9 
F QIil vir i 8,9 
F QI vur2 5 

F QII vim 28 1-3 
F QI vii 29 1-6 
F QII vu 40 7,8 
F QIL 1x 21 5-7 
F QII 1x 47 1-3 
F QI 1x 57 2 
FQIIx 50 2-4 
FQILx 50 3,4 
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*Cant. 5:15 
*Cant. 7:7 
*John 5:14 


*Job. 39:9, 10 
*Matt 6:26-29 


Matt 6:28 
*Ps, 65:13 
*Prov. 15:1 
*Matt. 6:24 
*John 12:31 
Luke 16:13 
Matt. 4:8,9 
1Tim. 6:10 
*Matt. 6:25 
*Jer. 5:8 
Matt 27:24 
Matt 27:24 
Matt. 20:19 
*Rev. 22:14 
Mark 15:11 
Matt. 27:24 
Heb. 11:14 
*Heb. 1:14 
Job. 9:33 
*Ex. 20:5 
Hos. 13:8 
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John 1:14 
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FQIII1 34 3 *Ex. 26:1 
FQUImi1 6-9 *John 16:21 
F QUI mt 24 3-5 *Ps. 37:5 
FQIUImr301,2 *Gen. 49:9 
F QIll1w2 7,8 *Judg. 4:14 
F QIll iv 59 3,4 Ps. 145:9 
FQIIl v 23 7,8 Mark 9:44 
FQIII v 27 1,2 Eph. 3:20 
FQIII v 35 1,4 Matt. 4:11 
F QIIIv $2 1-5 John 1:14 
FQIUIvr3 1 *Ps. 110:3 
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BURTON ON SPENSER* 


OBERT BURTON has never been known as a commen- 
tator on The Faerie Queene and he certainly did not 
aspire to that honor, but it is my purpose in this article toshow 
that unconsciously he left a valuable set of notes on Spenser’s 
work. Burton was not a critic and his one critical remark 
about The Faerie Queene sounds oddly to-day,although readers 
of M. Jusserand’s remarks in his Literary History of the English 
People on Spenser’s borrowings from Ariosto will remember 
some ideas that chime with what Burton says in the passage in 
question. In his analysis of love-melancholy in the Third Part of 
The Anatomy of Melancholy he remarked casually: 


Our new Ariostoes, Boyards, Authors of Arcadia, Urania, Faerie 
Queene, &c., Marullus, Leotichius, Angerianus, Stroza, Secundus, 
Capellanus, &c., with the best of these facete modern poets have 
written in this kind, are but so many symptoms of love. Their whole 
books are a synopsis or breviary of love, the portuous of love, legends 
of lovers’ lives and deaths, and of their memorable adventures, nay 
more, quod leguntur, quod laudantur, amori debent.+ 


Burton knew his Faerie Queene and quoted Spenser at length 
on three distinct occasions,’ each time betraying his member- 
ship in that select band of madmen whose reading has led them 
further into Spenser than the limit set by Macaulay for persons 
in their senses. Burton’s study windows were some light-years 
from Lowell’s. His interest in Spenser, like his perhaps greater 
interest in Chaucer, was very naively enthusiastic because both 


* The edition of The Anatomy of Melancholy used is that published by J. W. 
Moore, Philadelphia, 1847. References are given first to Burton’s divisions; 
the Parts are indicated by capital Roman numerals, the sections by small 
Roman numerals, the members by Arabic figures and the subdivisions, where 
they occur, by Arabic. Page references follow. 

IM, ii, 3, 1, p. 522. 

? (a) In II, i, 3, F. Q., IV, ix, 1-2 is quoted. The reference is wrongly given 
as F. Q., V., ix, 1-2. 

(b) In III, ii, 2, 2, F. Q., V, viii, 1, is quoted. 
(c) In II, ii, 3, 1, F. Q., IV, ii, 17, 7—18, 9, is quoted. 
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poets seemed to him to have written brilliant criticism of life. 
This feeling that Spenser is relevant to life, we have lost, thanks 
more to Lowell than to any other critic, but thanks mainly to 
time. In the nineteenth century readers of Spenser perhaps did 
best to take Lowell’s advice and forget the allegory. To Burton 
such advice would have seemed as ridiculous as the counsel to 
neglect the allegory of Jurgen seems to our intelligent contem- 
poraries. 

The Anatomy of Melancholy is primarily, as Sir William Osler*® 
has said, “a medical treatise,” but under their scientific dis- 
guise many of its themes are just those morbid and negative 
aspects of the virtues which furnish the titles to the several 
books of The Faerie Queene. Burton was aware of this and 
took it for granted. “Thou thyself art the subject of my dis- 
course,” he said to his readers, to whom he was offering a cure 
for the mal de siécle. The subject and the audience of both 
Burton and Spenser consisted of those English gentlemen to 
the perfection of whose manners and morals they both dedicated 
their work. There is, of course, not a jot of literary parallelism 
between Burton and Spenser, but they had a common fund of 
reading and ideas and a common desire to edify their contempo- 
raries. It would be strange if the scientist, who was both a 
doctor and a divine, had not much light to throw upon the 
psychology, the ethics and the theology behind the poet’s 
allegory. An attempt to trace all the beams of that light 
would lead to exaggeration and futility, but some of its main 
shafts enable the modern reader to see a side of The Faerie 
Queene which remained in darkness from the death of the last of 
the “Cambridge Platonists” until recent scholarship began to 
play upon Spenser, and which is still imperfectly appreciated 
even by scholars. 

Burton was the first doctor to look at literature, although, as 
Professor Lowes‘ has shown, much medical lore anent the 
morbid exaggerations of sexual love filtered into poetry from 
Chaucer to Shakespeare and “the whole medieval literature of 
love must be reread in its light. But Burton was a physician of 
the soul as well as of the body, and he Brees with the modern 

* Yale Review, January, 1914. 


‘ “The Loveres Maladye of Hereos,’’ Mod. Philol., XI, 491-546. 
5 Ibid., p. 543. 
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psychiatrists that “complexes,” “phobias” and “perversions” 
are the root of many physical ills. He was a philosopher also— 
by which I mean that he was not primarily a Pyrrhonist—and 
happened to be an orthodox Christian and Platonist of the 
school to which Spenser had also belonged and whose philoso- 
phy—or theology—Spenser stated very succinctly in his 
Fowre Hymnes.® 

The object of Christian charity—the chief end of man— 
Burton agreed with Spenser and all the Platonists who tried 
to reconcile Christian mysticism with their philosophic faith, 
was God’s beauty, and from deviations from that esthetic 
passion came melancholy and all the ills to which flesh is heir. 


Amongst those other attributes that God doth vindicate to him- 
self, eternity, omnipotency, immutability, wisdom, majesty, justice, 
mercy, &c., his beauty is not the least; one thing, saith David, I 
have desired of the Lord, and that I will still desire, to behold the 
beauty of the Lord, Psal. xxvii, 4.’ 


And to make it sure that he speaks as an initiate of the Platonic 
mystery Burton adds in a footnote, “deus bonus, justus, pulcher 
juxta Platonem.”* He knew the whole Platonic literature of the 
Renaissance and elsewhere® he quotes Piccolomini and Ficino as 
interpreters of the doctrine of love derived from the Symposium 
and traces their thought back to Plotinus. No greater adept of 
Platonism—the poetic gift aside—than Burton ever lived. Ina 
passage of lyric improvisation and quotation intertwined he 
celebrates the visio precellens, 


....as Austin calls it (In Psal. 85), the quintessence of beauty this, 
“which far exceeds the beauty of heavens, sun, moon, stars, angels, 
gold and silver, woods, fair fields, and whatsoever is pleasant to be- 
hold.” All those other beauties fail, vary, are subject to corruption, to 
loathing; “But this is an immortal vision, a divine beauty, an immortal 
love, an indefatigable love and beauty, with sight of which we shall 
never be tired nor weary, but still the more we see the more we sha!l 
covet him.” . . . .In this life we have but a glimpse of this beauty and 


* Vide Professor J. B. Fletcher’s “Study in Renaissance Mysticism: Spenser’s 
Fowre Hymnes,” P. 4. _°. A., XXVI, 452-475. 

TITI, iv, 1, 1, p. 594. 

8 Cf. Hymne of Love, 112-140, 169-175, Hymne of Beauty, 99-137, Hymne of 
Heavenlie Love, 29-35, 113-119, 176-182. 

* ITI, i, 1, 2. 
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happiness: we shall hereafter as John saith, see him as he is: thine eyes, 
as Isaiah promiseth, xxxiii. 17, “shall behold the king in his glory,” then 
shall we be perfectly enamoured, have a full fruition of it, desire, 
behold and love him alone as the most amiable and fairest object, or 
summum bonum, or chiefest good.’® 


This entire subsection" of The Anatomy of Melancholy, if it 
had not been read for its own sake, might have been studied by 
humanists and divines contemporary with Burton as a vindica- 
tion of the philosophical and theological orthodoxy of The Fowre 
Hymnes. For modern humanists it is a very suggestive bib- 
liography of Spenser’s sources and for his ideas a foreground 
which gives them vital perspective. With the passage from 
The Anatomy quoted in the preceding paragraph compare 
Spenser’s far more labored exposition of the same thought in 
An Hymne of Heavenly Beautie: 


But we fraile wights, whose sight cannot sustaine 
The suns bright beames, when he on us doth shyne, 
But that their points rebutted back againe 

Are duld, how can we see with feeble eyne 

The glory of that Majestie Divine, 

In sight of whom both sun and moone are darke, 
Compared to his least resplendent sparke? 


The meanes, therefore, which unto us is lent, 
Him to behold, is on his workes to looke, 
Which he hath made in beauty excellent, 

And in the same, as in a brasen booke, 

To reade enregistred in every nooke 

His goodnesse, which his beautie doth declare, 
For all thats good is beautifull and faire. 


Thence gathering plumes of perfect speculation, 

To impe the wings of thy high-flying minde, 

Mount up aloft, through heavenly contemplation, 

From this darke world, whose damps the soule do blynd, 
And like the native brood of eagles kynd, 

On that bright Sunne of Glorie fixe thine eyes, 

Clear’d from grosse mists of fraile infirmités.:" 


10 TIT, iv, 1, 1, p. 595. 
"TTT, iv, 1, 1. 
13An Hymne of Heavenly Beautie, 120-140. 
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II 


About the “heavenly contemplation” through which Spenser 
invites us “to mount up aloft” Burton furnishes much 
illumination. 


It is the eye of contemplation by which we must behold it, the wing of 
meditation which lifts us up, and lifts our souls with the motion of our 
hearts and sweetness of contemplation: “so saith Gregory, cited by 
Bonaventura’ 


Burton says that “this beauty and ‘splendor of the divine Majesty’, 
(Fulgor divinae majestatis, Aug.)'‘ is it which draws all creatures to 
it to seek it, love, admire and adore it’’." 


Burton himself was no stranger to this discipline, as he tells us 
with more than a dash of Montaigne’s humor mingled with his 
own piety in the introduction of Democritus Junior to the 
Reader. 


In a word [he says] Democritus was omnifariam doctus, a general 
scholar, a great student; and to the intent that he might better con- 
template....he put out his eyes....and was in his old age vol- 
untarily blind, yet saw more than all Greece besides, and writ of every 
subject... .. 


I [he continues] am not poor, I am not rich; nihil est, nihil deest; I 
have little; I want nothing; all my threasure is in Minerva’s tower 
.... though I live still a collegiate student as Democritus in his 
garden, and lead a monastic life; ipse mihi theatrum, sequestered from 
those tumults and troubles of the world, ef tanguam in spectacula 
positus,"* in some high place above you all, like Stoicus Sapiens, omnia 
saecula, praeterita, praesentiaque videns, uno velut intuito, I hear and see 
what is abroad, how others run, ride, turmoil and macerate them- 
selves in court and country.” 


So the “high, lonely tower” where Democritus Junior cul- 
tivated the Cherub Contemplation was no stranger to the 
Epicurean calm of Montaigne’s study, and though Burton spoke 
of himself as a sapient Stoic, he did so in language echoing 
Lucretius’ pleasure in watching from his philosophic rock the 
miseries of life’s storm-tossed mariners. 


ITI, iv, 1, 1, p. 596. 6 Attributed to Heinsius. 
4 Augustine 17 Democritus to the Reader, pp. 15-17, passim. 
6 TIT, iv, 1, 1, p. 594. 
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Burton knew his Church Fathers and was aware that Con- 
templation is a myriad-minded Cherub. He recalled that 
Cyprian'® “adviseth Donat, ‘supposing himself to be transported 
to the top of some high mountain and thence to behold the 
tumults and chances of this wavering world, he cannot chuse 
but either laugh at or pity it.’’"®. Burton was in several minds 
about the contemplative life. He exemplified it as well as any 
man in England by living “retired, a collegiate scholar” in 
Brasenose College, and taking “something like fifty years to 
provide himself with the great and extraordinary learning that 
appears everywhere in....The Anatomy of Melancholy.’’*® 
Avowing Aristotle and Montaigne as his exemplars, he modest- 
ly followed Bacon in taking all knowledge to be his province and 
set out to be “centum puer artium,” as he modestly phrased it.”! 
Contemplation meant for him infinite delving in libraries, and if 
he had had laboratories at hand, it would undoubtedly have 
meant much curious dissecting and classifying after the manner 
of Democritus Senior and of Aristotle. 

This scientific and Aristotelian contemplative ideal is inter- 
fused with a touch of mysticism. 


Democritus was blind; yet as Laertius writes of him, he saw more than 
all Greece besides; as Plato concludes, Tum sane mentis oculis acute 
incipit cernere, cum primum corporis oculus deflorescit, when our bodily 
eyes are at worst, then the eyes of ur soul see best.” 


We are reminded of Milton’s 


The hairy gown, the mossy cell 
Where I may sit and rightly spell 

Of every star that Heaven doth shew, 
And every herb that sips the dew; 
Till old experience doth attain 

To something like prophetic strain. 


The contemplative ideals of the medieval hermit and of the 
seventeenth century scholar, fused, were balanced in the Milton 


18 “Ep. 21. 2. ad Donatum.” Burton’s reference. 

19 Democritus to the Reader, p. 28. 

20 A Short History of English Literature by George Saintsbury, p. 378. 
21 Democritus to the Reader, p. 16. 

2 TI, iii, 2, p. 345. 

33 I] Penseroso, lines 169-175. 
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of the Horton period, but they were never quite reconciled in 
Democritus Junior. In Part I of The Anatomy of Melancholy, 
where the “World’s Illusion” is his theme and he is full of 
Christian disillusion with life, Burton seems almost ready to 
accept the simple, eremitical ideal of contemplation that 
Spenser presents in the First Book of The Faerie Queene. There 
Spenser personifies Contemplation as an old man living in the 
House of Holiness and healing the Red Cross Knight of the 
wounds that he has suffered in the dungeons of Orgoglio. Red- 
cross visited 


. . an aged holy man.... 
That day and night said his devotion, 
Ne other worldly business did apply: 
His name was Heavenly Contemplation; 
Of God and goodnes was his meditation. 


Great grace that old man to him given had; 

For God he often saw from heavens hight, 

All were his earthly eyen both blunt and bad, 
And through great age had lost their kindly sight, 
Yet wondrous quick and persaunt was his spright, 
As eagles eie, that can behold the sunne.* 


In Part III of The Anatomy, where Burton is discussing 
Religious Melancholy, he writes about the eremitica! ideal of 
contemplation almost in the spirit in which Flaubert wrote 
La Tentation de saint Antoine. 


Not that those things (contemplation, solitariness and meditatio) 
are to be discommended of themselves, but very behoveful in some 
cases and good; sobriety and contemplation join our souls unto God, as 
that heathen Porphyry can tell us. “Ecstacy is a taste of future hap- 
piness, by which we are united unto God, a divine melancholy,” a 
spiritual wing Bonaventura terms it, to lift us up to heaven; but as it 
is abused, a mere dotage, madness, a cause and symptom of religious 
melancholy . ... Lavator, de spec. cap. 19, part 1, cap. 10, puts solitari- 
ness a main cause of such spectrums and apparations; none, saith he, 
so melancholy as monks and hermits; “none so subject to visions and 
dotage in this kind, as such as live solitary lives, they hear and act 
strange things in their dotage.”™ 


“ F.Q., I, x, 46, 5—47, 6. 
% III, iv, 1 2, p. 611. 
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In the thirty years between the publication of the first three 
books of The Faerie Queen in 1590 and the first publication of 
The Anatomy of Melancholy in 1621 the ideal of the contempla- 
tive life came of age. The child was recognizably father to the 
man, but it had lost its innocence to the libido sciendi. The 
meditations of Democritus Junior, though he was a cloistered 
divine and was even capable of talking of plucking out his 
eyes to sharpen his spirit’s sight, busied themselves with many 
other themes than “God and His goodness.” 

It is hard to tell how seriously Spenser took his idealization 
of Heavenly Contemplation. He was not so well read as Burton 
yet Professor Greenlaw has shown that he was, for esthetic 
purposes at least, an enthusiastic disciple of the materialistic 
thought of Lucretius.* In general, the First Book of The 
Faerie Queene seems to be built upon lines traced by a con- 
ception of the Christian virtue of holiness which conforms to 
the Aristotelian dogma that every genuine virtue must be a 
mean subtly maintained between two extremes. The principle 
enjoyed Procrustean prestige in the Renaissance and Burton 
conceived the religious life in no other terms. Superstition and 
atheism were for him the extremes between which holiness, 
by the grace of God, oscillated, and he began his discussion of 
religious melancholy by stating that theory. Following Hercules 
de Saxonia’’ he says, 


Love melancholy is two-fold; the first is that (to which peradventure 
some will not vouchsafe this name or species of melancholy) affection of 
those which put God for their object, and are altogether about prayer, 
fasting, &c., the other about women.”® 


Burton then goes on, “for method’s sake,” to divide religious mel- 
ancholy into “two extremes, of defect and excess, impiety and 
superstition, idolatry and atheism.”*® In the first class are 


all superstitious idolaters, ethnics, Mahometans, Jews, heretics, 
enthusiasts, divinators, prophets, sectaries, and schismatics;.... 
all which, with many other curious persons, monks and hermits, &c., 
may be ranged in this extreme, and fight under the superstitious 


% “Spenser and Lucretious” Studies in Philol., April, 1921. 

7 “Lib. 1, pract. med. cap. 16. cap de malanch.” Burton’s reference. 
% TIT, iii, 1, 1, p. 593. 

9 TIT, iii, 1, 1, p. 598. 
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banner, with those rude idiots and infinite swarms of people seduced 
by them. In the other extreme or defect march those impious epicures, 
libertines, atheists, hypocrites, infidels, worldly, secure impenitent, 
unthankful, and carnal-minded men, that attribute all to natural 
causes, that will acknowledge no supreme power; that have cauterized 
consiences or live in a reprobate sense; or such desperate persons as are 
too distrustful of his mercies.*° 


The First Book of The Faerie Queene might be read as a 
fanciful allegorization of the ideas given us by Burton here, and 
in a very real sense Spenser’s Legend of Holiness was a great 
tapestry illustrating the best liberal religious thought of the 
English Reformation. It is not fanciful to see in his Saracens 
and Paynims, in the name of one of whom, Sansjoy,*! we seem 
to have a hint of the melancholy that is the penalty of loss of 
religious faith, figures which illustrate Burton’s extreme of 
defective love of God, and in Abessa, Corcecca® and Ignaro* 
we have embodiments of the superstitious extreme. Burton’s 
treatment of orthodox Christianity as a mean between super- 
stition and atheism was an inevitable outcome of the via media 
in theology pursued by Elizabeth and it is the very essence of 
the English Reformation. It began with Erasmus and cul- 
minated with the Latitudinarianism of the seventeenth century. 
Bacon gave it classic expression in the sayEss. Spenser’s ideas 
about religion were inevitably shaped in accordance with it, 
though he may not have been so explicitly aware of it as he was 
of the philosophical ideas upon which two later books of The 
Faerie Queene were based. 

“That grand sin of atheism or impiety” Burton makes the 
utmost pole of the extreme of defective love toward God. 


Melancthon [he says] calls it monsttosam melancholicam, monstrous 
melancholy; or venenatam melancholicam, poisoned melancholy. A 
company of cyclops or giants, that war with the gods, as the poets 
feign, antipodes to Christians, that scoff at all religion, at God him- 
self..... Ask one of them what religion he is, he scoffingly replies, a 

0 TTT, iii, 1, 1, p. 598. 

1 Professor Padelford in The Allegory of the First Book of the Faerie Queene, 
p. 30, speculatively identifies Sansjoy with the melancholy Cardinal Pole. His 
evidence and reasoning are persuasive and, if correct, make against the inter- 
pretation which I offer. 

* F.Q., I, iii, 18. 

38 F.Q., I, viii, 31. 
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philosopher, a Galenist, an Averroist, and with Rabelais a physician, a 
peripatetic, an epicure. In spiritual things God must demonstrate 
all to sense, leave a pawn with them, or else seek some other creditor. 
They will acknowledge Nature and Fortune, yet not God; though in 
effect they grant both, for as Scaliger defines, Nature signifies God’s 
ordinary power; or, as Calvin writes, Nature is God’s order... .. To 
this purpose Minutius in Octavio, and Seneca well discourseth with 
them, lib. 4, de beneficiis, cap. 5, 6, 7. “They do not understand what 
they say; what is Nature but God? call him what thou wilt, Nature, 
Jupiter, he hath as many names as offices; it all comes to one pass, God 
is the fountain of all, the first Giver and Preserver from whom all 
things depend, a quo,et per quem omnia, Nam quacunque vides deus est, 
quocunque moveris (Austin), God is all and in all.™ 


Burton acknowledges that he owes to the feigning of the 
poets his metaphor that calls God’s enemies, the skeptics, 
“cyclops or giants.” He owed it to no one more than to Spenser, 
though the idea was so prevalent in the Renaissance as to be 
almost a convention. All of Spenser’s capital villains are of the 
brood of the giants. Orgoglio is the first of them. 


The greatest Earth his uncouth mother was, 
And blustering £olus his boasted sire.™ 


The Squyre of Dames traces the whole genealogy of Argante 
and Ollyphant from their Cyclopean forbears: 


That geauntesse Argante is behight, 

A daughter of the Titans which did make 

Warre against heven, and heaped hils on hight, 

To scale the skyes, and put Jove from his right: 
Her syre Typhoeus was, who, mad through merth, 
And dronke with blood of men, slaine by his might, 
Through incest her of his owne mother Earth 
Whylome begot, being but halfe twin of that berth. 


For at that berth another babe she bore, 
To weet, the mightie Ollyphant, that wrought 
Great wreake to many errant knights of yore.* 


The Blatant Beast is the offspring of Typhaon and Echidna’. 
And finally Mutabilitie herself 


* TIT, iv, 2, 1, pp. 631-632. * F. Q., Ill, vii, 47, 1-48, 3. 
* F.Q., I, vii, 9. 37 F, Q., VI, vi, 9-12. 
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.... Was, to weet, a daughter by descent 

Of those old Titans that did whylome strive 

With Saturnes sonne for heavens regiment; 

Whom though high Jove of kingdome did deprive, 
Yet many of their stemme long after did survive.** 


Mutabilitie is the goddess of the scoffers for whom “in 
spiritual things God must demonstrate all to sense” and who 
“will acknowledge Nature and Fortune, yet not God.” Mu- 
tabilitie appeals 

.... to the highest him, that is behight 
Father of gods and men by equall might, 
To weet, the god of Nature.*® 


In this appeal she was echoing the whole conscious movement of 
thought in Spenser’s century from Grotius’ resort to the idea of 
natural law in the field of jurisprudence to Hooker’s frank 
dependence upon the same principle in The Ecclesiastical Polity.“° 
The issue was as old as Democritus and Epicurus. Boethius 
offered one of the first religious solutions.*! Spenser’s conclusion 
is less unequivocal than Burton’s. Spenser has the “god of 
Nature” say, 

I well consider all that ye have sayd, 

And find that all things stedfastnes doe hate 

And changed be, yet being rightly wayd, 

They are not changed from their first estate; 

But by their change their being doe dilate: 

And turning to themselves at length againe, 

Doe worke their owne perfection so by fate: 

That over them Change doth not rule and raigne; 

But they raigne over Change, and doe their states main- 

taine.* 


The key to Spenser’s statement that things by changing dilate 
their being and work their own perfection and ultimately“ raigne 
over Change, and doe their states maintaine” is probably 
furnished on a chance reference by Burton® to the ewig 
Weibliche as varium et mutabile and as “capable of any im- 
pression as materia prima itself that still desires new forms.” 


8 F. Q., VIL, vi, 2. @ F. Q., VII, vii, 58. 

% F. Q., VII, vi, 35. III, ii, 5, 3, p. 543. 
Ecclesiastical Polity, I, iii, 2. 

" De consolatione Philosophiae, IV, meter 6, and II, meter 8. 
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In his description of the Gardens of Adonis Spenser himself 
states the theory that the materia prima remains forever 
perdurable through all mutations: 


The substaunce is not chaungd nor altered, 

But th’ only forme and outward fashion; 

For every substaunce is conditioned 

To chaunge her hew, and sondry formes to don, 
Meet for her temper and complexion: 

For formes are variable, and decay 

By course of kinde and by occasion.“ 


What is the materia prima but Nature or God? “Call him what 
thou wilt, Nature, Jupiter, he hath as many names as offices; it 
all comes to one pass. God is the fountain of all, . . . . God is all 
and in all.” 

Burton’s study of the varieties of defective love toward God 
ends with “such desperate persons as are too distrustful of his 
mercies” and to them he devoted the five last sections of his 
book.® Theirs is a specific form of melancholy. 


This pernicious kind of despair is. . . . homicida animae, the murderer 
of the soul, as Austin terms it, a fearful passion, wherein the party 
oppressed thinks he can get no ease but by death and is fully resolved 
to offer violence to himself; so sensible of his burden and so impatient 
of his cross, that he hopes by death alone to be freed of his cala- 
mity.“ 

Its main causes are weakness of faith, guilty consciences and the 
devil, 


but the greatest harm of all proceeds from those thundering ministers, a 
most frequent cause of this malady, [who] make all their auditors 
desperate. “These bitter potions (saith Erasmus) are still in their 
mouths, nothing but gall and horror, and a mad noise, they make 
all their auditors desperate: many are wounded by this means, and 
they commenly that were most devout and precise, have been formerly 
presumptuous and certain of their salvation.” 


Through all of these predisposing causes of despair, a bad 
conscience, weakness of faith following spiritual confidence, and 
the preachments of a fiend with a mouth full of bitter-—though 
very poetical—preachments, the Redcross Knight passes as the 


“ F, Q., III, vi, 38, 1-7. TIT, iv, 2, 2, p. 640. 
* III, iv, 2, 2-6 inclusive. ‘7 III, iv, 2, 3, p. 643. 
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last step in his experience of loss of faith and he displays all of 
the symptoms that grieved intelligent Christians from Erasmus 
to Burton in that age of religious excitement. Despair sows his 
seed in an eloquent appeal: 


The knight was much enmoved with his speach, 
That as a swords poynt through his hart did perse, 
And in his conscience made a secret breach, 

Well knowing trew all that he did reherse; 

And to his fresh remembraunce did reverse 

The ugly vew of his deformed crimes, 

That all his manly powers it did disperse, 

As he were charmed with enchaunted rimes, 

That oftentimes he quakt, and fainted oftentimes.** 


The thought of this stanza was a familiar commonplace and 
elsewhere Burton traces a strand of its history. “—the longer he 
had lived,” he writes of a boy whose death was untimely, “the 
worse he would have been; et quo vita longior (Ambrose thinks) 
culpa numerosior, more sinful, more to answer he would have 
had.”4 

Despair understood the evil hypnosis that he was practicing 
upon Redcross and when in 


.... amazement the maiscreaunt 

Perceived him waver, weake and fraile, 

Whiles trembling horror did his conscience daunt, 

And hellish anguish did his soule assaile, 

And drive him to despaire, and quite to quaile, 

Hee shewd him, painted in a table plaine, 

The damned ghosts, that doe in torments waile, 

And thousand feends, that doe them endlesse paine 
With fire and brimstone, which for ever shal remaine.** 


Burton knew these symptoms only too well and his strange 
treatise ends with their description. 


A most intolerable pain and grief of heart, he tells us, “seizeth on” the 
victims of religious melancholy. “To their thinking they are already 
damned, they suffer the pains of hell, and more than possibly can be 
expressed they smell brimstone, talk familiarly with devils, hear and 
see chimeras, prodigious uncouth shapes, bears, owls, antiques, black 


“8 F.Q., I, ix, 48. 6 F.Q., I, ix, 49. 
II, iii, 5, p. 373. 
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dogs, fiends, hideous outcries, fearful noises, shrieks, lamentable 
complaints, they are possessed, through impatience they roar and howl, 
curse, blaspheme, deny God, call his power in question, abjure religion, 
and are still ready to do violence unto themselves, by hanging, 
drowning, &c." 

Spenser’s Despair urges hanging upon Redcross as the readiest 
mode of suicide, but has a laboratory of all the tools of self- 
slaughter at hand. For this disease of the soul Burton knew only 
one sovereign remedy: 


His mercy is a panacea, a balsam for the afflicted soul, a sovereign 
medicine, an alexipharmacum for all sins, a charm for the devil.” 


And in an eloquent passage he “confers the debt and the 
payment; Christ and Adam, sin, and the cure of it, the disease 
and the medicine.” Una works Redcross’s cure by the same 
charm and dissolves away all his doubts by a single sentence: 


In heavenly mercies hast thou not a part? 

Why shouldst thou then despeire, that chosen art? 
Where justice growes, there grows eke greater grace, 
The which doth quench the brond of hellish smart.® 


III 


To Hercules de Saxonia’s second kind of Love Melancholy, that 
“about women,” Burton devotes the First Section of Part III of 
The Anatomy. The section is not rich inillumination of Spenser’s 
Legends of Chastity and Friendship, as we might hope, but it 
does illustrate one feature of his Platonizing thought; it furnishes 
a background for his incarnation of jealousy in Malbecco; and, 
in general, it vaguely justifies his mythical caricatures of 
exaggerated passion in figures like Corflambo and Busyrane. 

Like Spenser, Burton thought of Love, Eros, variously as the 
founder of the cosmic order, the creator and preserver of life, 
the source of a harmony of souls by rising to which men make 
themselves fit for the communion of saints, or, as Professor 
Erskine has explained in his brilliant exegesis of the Fourth 
Book of The Faerie Queene,“ for the Platonic virtue of Friend- 
ship. “Love indeed,” he writes, “first united provinces, built 
cities, and by a perpetual generation, makes and preserves 

5 TTI, iv, 2. 6. p. 657. 83 F, Q., I, ix, 53. 

8 TIT, iv, 2, 6, p. 649. “ P.M.L.A., XXX, 830-850. 
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mankind, propagates the church.”® Burton felt toward Alma 
Venus an adoration as passionate as did Lucretius, and he quotes 
Lucretius’ opening lines with what seems to the modern reader 
almost blasphemous inaptness in a rhapsody about wedded 
love. “There is no pleasure in this world compared to it; ’tis 
summum mortalittis bonum .... Hominum divumque voluptas, 
alma Venus,” he writes, and then, unable to check his dis- 
creetly Latin enthusiasm, he continues, “Latet enim in muliere 
aliquid majus potentiusque omnibus aliis humanis voluptatibus.”© 
Burton’s recollection of Lucretius’ invocation to the De rerum 
natura in his rhapsody on the Christian sacrament of marriage 
helps to explain Spenser’s introduction, with very little justifica- 
tion either logical or artistic, of a literal translation of Lucretius’ 
invocation in his description of the Temple of Venus,*’ a passage 
where, as Miss Winstanley has pointed out,** the ideals ex- 
pressed are chivalric and the aititude towards women is thor- 
oughly Puritan.®® 

Burton’s anatomizing of lovers’ melancholy deals only with 
the excess of the passion, “the loveres malady of hereos.” It 
treats systematically all the exaggerations of the passion illus- 
trated by the abstract horrors of the Masque of Cupid, but the 
use made of them throughout The Faerie Queene is very much 
better regarded as an inheritance from the literature of the 
Courts of Love®® than as a branch of the medical lore of the 
Middle Ages. His handling of jealousy, however, Burton lets us 
see is a genuine example of the “osmosis” of medical ideas into 
literature of which Professor Lowes speaks.*! 

Wrath is a fire and jealousy a weed,” says Spenser, and 
implies a bit of psychology to which medieval medicine attached 
great importance. 


Of all the passions, [Burton writes,] love is the most violent, and of 
those bitter potions which this love melancholy affords, this bastard 


55 TIT, ii, 1, 2, p. 448. 6 TIT, ii, 1, 2, p. 450. 
57 F, Q., IV, x, 45-48. 58 Introduction to her edition of 
Book IV. 


5° A curious evidence of the vogue of the Lucretian passage in literature is 
furnished by the play upon its phrases which Guarini put into the mouths of his 
shepherds; J/ Pastor Fido, edited by Gioachino Brognolino, Bari, 1914, pp. 17-18. 

© Vide E. B. Fowler’s Chicago dissertation, Spenser and the Courts of Love, 
Menasha, Wis., 1921. 

% Mod. Philol. XI, 543. ® F, Q., II, iv, 35, 2. 
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jealousy is the greatest... .. *Tis a more vehement passion, a more 
furious perturbation, a bitter pain, a fire, a pernicious curiosity, a 
gall corrupting the honey of our life, madness, vertigo, plague, hell. 


He specifies the causes of jealousy as “Idleness, Melancholy, 
Impotency, Beauty, wantonness, Allurements of Time, Place, 
Persons, bad Usage” and deformity. No one need read either 
Spenser or Burton to know that old men are likely to be jealous 
with cause of young wives, but no one can read Burton’s 
analysis of the causes and circumstances that produce jealousy® 
and then read Spenser’s story of the rape of Malbecco’s young 
bride, Hellenore, by Sir Paridel® without realizing that Spenser 
was embodying in that situation and in the character of Mal- 
becco a group of ideas to which the prestige of convention had 
been given by a host of casuists and physicians as well as by 
story-tellers and playwrights. Paridell, the “learned lover,” 
takes advantage of the opportunity of idleness, of “the al- 
lurements of time, place, persons,” and of Malbecco’s “im- 
potence” and his “bad usage” of Hellenore. Malbecco himself 
is an epitome of the husband destined to the “furious perturba- 
tion” of jealousy. 


But he is old, and withered like hay, 

Unfit faire ladies service to supply, 

The privie guilt whereof makes him alway 
Suspect her truth, and keepe continuall spy 
Upon her with his other blincked eye; 

Ne suffereth he resort of living wight 

Approch to her, ne keepe her company, 

But in close bowre her mewes from all mens sight, 
Depriv’d of kindly joy and naturall delight.” 


IV 


Burton classified love and jealousy as perturbations because 
for him they were only two of many passions which threaten 
self-control, the ideal which both he and Spenser, following an 
army of examples in the literature of the Renaissance and even 
of the Church fathers, derived ultimately from Aristotle, 


® III, iii, 2, 1, p. 535.  F. Q., III, ix-x. 
III, iii, 1, 2, p. 566. * F, Q., III, ix, 5. 
% III, iii, 3. 
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Plato and the Stoics. Melancholy itself Burton conceived as a 
disease resulting from psychological disturbances which could 
all be conveniently grouped under the technical name, in- 
herited from Roman Stoicism, of perturbations. 


Tully maintains in the second of his Tusculans omnium insipientium 
animt in morbo sunt, et perturbatorum, fools. are sick and all that are 
troubled in mind: for what is sickness but as Gregory Tholosanus 
defines it, “A dissolution or perturabtion of the bodily league, which 
health combines;” and who is not sick or ill-disposed? in whom doth not 
passion, anger, envy, discontent, fear, sorrow reign?*® 


For Spenser also the great enemies of the harmony or league 
which is psychic health were the perturbations: 


Who ever doth to temperaunce apply 

His stedfast life, and all his actions frame, 

Trust me, shal find no greater enimy, 

Then stubborne perturbation, to the same: 

To which right well the wise doe give that name; 
For it the goodly peace of staied mindes 

Does overthrow, and troublous warre proclaime.® 


In this concept of Temperance as self-mastered calm en- 
circled, like Alma’s House of Temperance,’® by a thousand 
beleaguering passions we have, I believe, the esse1ce of Spenser’s 
psychological theory of that virtue as well as of the structural 
principle of the Second Book of The Faerie Queene. Upton, in 
his notes to his edition of 1758, took this for granted and found 
most of his parallels to Spenser’s thought in Cicero’s philosophi- 
cal writings and in Plutarch. Recent scholarship has taken a 
narrower view. Mr. De Moss argues that Spenser is a strict 
and loyal Aristotelian and attacks M. Jusserand and Professor 
Erskine for their suggestions about his debts to the Italian 
syncretists of Platonic and Aristotelian thought, Giraldi 
Cinthio and Alessandro Piccolomini”. Miss Winstanley” 


% Democritus to the Reader, pp. 28-29. 

* F, Q., II, v, 1. 7 F, Q., I, ix. 

71 “Spenser’s Twelve Moral Virtues according to Aristotle,” Mod. Philol., 
May, 1918, 

™ “Spenser’s Twelve Private Virtues as Aristotle hath Devised,” Mod. 
Philol., Jan., 1906 (i) and “The Virtue of Friendship in The Faerie Queene,” 
P.M.L.A., XXX, 831. 

3 Ed. of The Faerie Queene, Book II, p. liv. 74 F. Q., II, 1, 57-58. 
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sees in Spenser’s Temperance a combination of Aristotle’s 
eyxparea and awypocivn with Plato’s avipeia, and she concludes 
that “it is in this wider, Platonic sense that Spenser interprets 
the virtue.” Both she and Mr. De Moss limit their discussions 
to the question whether or not the origins of Spenser’s thought 
were Hellenic and inevitably arrive at an emphatic affirmative, 
but they take no account of the problems of transmission and 
modification. 

For the reader with no axe to grind other than a wish to 
understand Spenser, Burton is the best commentator. In the 
First Part of The Anatomy of Melancholy he devotes his longest 
“Member” to an analysis of the perturbations which destroy 
happiness and self-control. He reduces them all to two inclin- 
ations, the “irascible and concupiscible.” So Spenser: 

When raging passion with fierce tyranny 

Robs reason of her dew regalitie, 

And makes it servaunt to her basest part, 

The strong it weakens with infirmitie, 

And with bold furie armes the weakest hart: 

The strong through pleasure soonest falles, the weake 
through smart. 


‘But Temperaunce’ said he [i.e. Guyon] ‘with golden squire 
Betwixt them both can measure out a meane, 

Nether to melt in pleasurés whott desyre, 

Nor frye in hartless griefe and dolefull tene.’” 


Burton lets us see that this division of the perturbations had 
been a commonplace for centuries. 

The Thomists [he recalls] subdivide them into eleven, six in the coveting, 
and five in the invading. Aristotle reduceth ail to pleasure and pain, 
Plato to love and hatred, Vives to good and bad..... All other 
passions are subordinate to these: love, joy, desire, hatred, sorrow, fear; 
the rest, as anger, envy, emulation, pride, jealousy, anxiety, mercy, 
shame, discontent, despair, ambition, avarice, &c., are reducible unto 
the first; and if they be immoderate, they consume the spirits and 
melancholy is caused by them.” 


Burton’s list of perturbations recalls many of the topics of 
Spenser’s allegory. He immediately plunges into a systematic 
discussion of them all,”* some features of which throw light upon 
Spenser’s Legend of Temperance. 

% J, ii, 3, 3, p. 161-162. 6 J, ii, 3, 4-15. 
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Burton’s list begins with sorrow and proceeds as follows, de- 
voting a subsection to the discussion of each: fear, shame and 
disgrace; envy, malice and hatred (treated together), emulation, 
hatred, faction and desire of revenge (treated together); anger; 
discontents; concupiscible appetite, as desires, ambition (under 
which he includes “love of women which will require a just 
volume by itself”), covetousness; love of gaming and pleasures 
immoderate; philautia or self-love; love of learning. Spenser 
agrees with Burton that sorrow may justly challenge first place 
in “this irascible appetite.” His first canto”? tells the story of a 
woman, Amavia, whose grief for her husband is so immoderate 
that it kills her and her fate prompts Sir Guyon to remark that 
“Temperaunce, with golden squire, .... can measure out a 
meane, Nether to melt in pleasures whott desyre, Nor Frye in 
hartless grief and dolefull tene.” Burton, characteristically, 
makes allowance “with Plutarch,” Seneca and Solomon, for 
indulgence of grief, but concludes with 


....Germanicus’ advice, that we should not dwell too long upon our 
passions, to be desperately sad, immoderate grievers, to let them 
tyrannize, there’s indolentiae ars, a medium to be kept: we do not 
(saith Austin, lib. 9. cap. 9, De Civitate Dei) forbid men to grieve, but 
to grieve overmuch... .. 

Though Aristotle deny any part of temperance to be conversant 
with sorrow, I am of Seneca’s mind, (Epist. 85) “he that is wise is 
temperate and he that is temperate is constant ,free from passion” and 
he that is such a one is without sorrow; as all wise men should be.” 78 


Elizabethan literature might be made to furnish many in- 
stances of the prestige of the Stoic principle that grief for 
dear ones ought to be kept within a mean, and akin to it is the 
idea that makes pity a vice as the Palmer calls it in two of his 
admonitions to Guyon.”* Claudius takes advantage of it to 
deprecate Hamlet’s grief for his father,8° and the Duke in 
Ford’s Love’s Sacrifice appeals to it: 


Yet ’tis a sin against 
The state of princess to exceed a mean 
In mourning for the dead.™ 


1 FP, Q., Il, i, 35-61. 89 Act I, scene 2, 11. 87-108. 
78 TI, iii, 5, p. 374. 81 Act I, scene 1, 
79 F. Q., Il, v, 24, 6 and II, xii, 29,2, 
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Spenser makes Aldus vindicate the ideal mean in grief with 
conventional Stoico-Christian reasoning as he stands beside his 
supposedly dying son, Aladine. 


Such is the weaknesse of all mortall hope; 

So tickle is the state of earthly things, 

That ere they come unto their aymed scope, 
They fall to short of our fraile reckonings, 

And bring us bale and bitter sorrowings, 
Instead of comfort, which we should embrace: 
This is the state of kesars and of kings. 

Let none then therefore, that is in meaner place, 
Too greatly grieve at any his unlucky case.” 


About the perturbation of fear Spenser has nothing to say and 
in the Second Book of The Faerie Queene his only allusion to 
envy is in the serio-comic story of the entertainment of Sansloy 
and Hudibras by Medina. Envy makes both of those ill-bal- 
anced gentlemen socially impossible. But in Book I “ and in 
Book V ® he has tremendous allegorizations of envy based upon 
the definition of that deadly sin which Burton quotes, Tristia de 
bonis alienis. Freedom from envy is a main character of all 
Spenser’s Utopias, the Temple of Venus® and the Garden of 
Acrasia,®*” and the golden age described in the prologue to 
Book V. The idea in the first two cases is probably a convention 
of the literature of courtly love.** 

Anger Burton defines as furor brevis,®® calls it a main cause of 
insanity, and says that its victims often irascabuntur de levibus 
causis, and that it is a habit which must be checked in its 
beginnings. Spenser’s allegory of Pyrochles and Occasion re- 
flects all these commonplaces, and Guyon’s exhortation to 
Pyrochles implies that his chronic wrath is a form of insipient 
insanity. 

“Fly, O Pyrochles, fly the dreadfull warre, 
That in thy selfe thy lesser partes doe move, 
Outrageous anger, and woe-working jarre, 


® F. Q., VI, iii, 5. * F. Q., IV, x, 28. 
* F, Q., Il, ii, 19. * F. Q., IL, xii, 58. 
“ F, Q., I, iv, 30-32. 8 Cf. An Hymne of Love, vv. 259-267. 


% F.Q., V, xii, 28-42. 8° J, ii, 3, 9, p. 169. 
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Direful impatience, and hartmurdring love; 
Those, those, thy foes, those warriours far remove, 
With thee to endlesse bale captived leads.*° 


Three of Burton’s remaining perturbations, “love of gaming 
and pleasures immoderate,” “philautia or vain-glory”’ and “love 
of learning” Spenser neglects. Covetousness and concupiscible 
appetite he treats in succession as Burton does, but in reverse 
order.** The ideas in Burton’s subsection on ®:Aapyvpia advance 
part passu with those in Spenser’s debate between Sir Guyon and 
Mammon. 


“From whence,” St. James asks [Burton’s passage begins] “are wars 
and contentions amongst you?” I will add usury, fraud, rapine, simony, 
oppression, lying, swearing, bearing false witness, &c., are they not 
from this foundation of covetousness, that greediness in getting, 
tenacity in keeping, sordity in spending; that they are so wicked; 
“unjust against God, their neighbor, themselves”; all comes hence.” 


Guyon’s exordium in his debate with Mammon phrases the 
same commonplaces: 


‘All otherwise’, saide he, ‘I riches read, 

And deeme them roote of all disquietnesse; 

First got with guile, and then preserv’d with dread, 
And after spent with pride and lavishnesse, 

Leaving behind them griefe and heavinesse. 

Infinite mischiefes of them doe arize, 

Strife and debate, bloodshed and bitternesse, 
Outrageous wrong and hellish covetize, 

That noble heart, as great dishonour, doth despize.’* 


Burton, who had the root of the economic interpretation of 
history in him, goes on to inveigh against avarice as “a plague 
subverting kingdoms” as Guyon does against the “realmes and 
rulers both” confounded by Mammon.™ Finally Spenser ends 
his story of the adventure in Mammon’s delve with the vision 
of Philotime,* “that was Ambition, rash desire to sty.” His 
crowned woman with the rout of idolators about her has long 
been suspected of Kinship with 


 F. Q., IL, v, 16. “ F. Q., Il, vii, 13, 2. 
"J, ii, 3, 11-12. ® F.Q., II, vii, 44-51. 
I, ii, 3, 12, pp. 176-177. * F.Q., II, vii, 46, 8. 


* F.Q., Il, vii, 12. 
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Our own gentil lady Fame.*’ 


of whom a glimpse was once vouchsafed to Chaucer. Burton 
suggests that she belongs to a far-flung sisterhood. 


Cebes in his table, St. Ambrose in his second book of Abel and Cain, and 
Lucian in his tract de mercede conductis, hath [sic] excellent well de- 
ciphered [ambitious] men’s proceedings in his picture of Opulentia, 
whom he feigns to dwell on the top of a high mount, much sought after 
by many suitors.* 

Burton grounds his ideas of the perturbations upon a psychol- 
ogy which, though simple as he explains it, went back through a 
long and complex history untimately to Aristotle’s De Anima. 
He explains in his “Anatomy of the soul” that there are three 
souls; the vegetative, sensible and rational, and that between 
the sensible soul, which we have in common with the beast, and 
the rational soul, which makes us human, there is ceaseless war. 
Where sense is there are pleasure and pain, [and the two] powers or 
inclinations, concupiscible or irascible:.... Concupiscible covets 
always pleasant and delightsome things and abhors that which is 
distasteful, harsh, unpleasant. Irascible, quasi aversans per iram et 
odium, as avoiding it with anger and indignation.*® [From the sensible 
powers] come all those headstrong passions, violent perturbations of 
the mind; and many times vicious habits, customs, feral diseases; 
because we give so much way to our appetite and follow our inclination; 
like so many beasts.1 


The “intellective faculty” of the soul “commands the other two 
in men, and is a curb unto them; and men are like beasts by 
sense, giving rein to their concupiscence and several lusts.”! 

This is the psychological basis of that warfare of Reason with 
Passion throughout the Second Book of The Faerie Queene and 
of its final allegorization in Spenser’s version of the Circe story. 
Acrasia’s victims in the Bower of Bliss had all been transformed 
into beasts and when the Palmer reversed the charm 


....one above the rest in speciall, 

That had an hog beene late, hight Grylle by name, 
Repyned greatly, and did him miscall, 

That had from hoggish forme him brought to naturall.!? 


*? Hous of Fame, Part III, 221. 100 J, i, 2, 11, p. 108. 
87, ii, 3, 13, p. 179. 10 J, i, 2, 8, p. 103. 
9 T, i, 2, 8, p. 103. 12 F, Q., II, xii, 86. 
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Spenser’s Legend of Temperance and Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy are both, in very different ways, studies of the 
seige laid to the human by the non-human part of man. “Fer- 
al diseases” is Burton’s favorite synonym for those “stubborn 
perturbations” which served both him and Spenser as the 
general terms of modern psychiatry serve us. And this is one 
reason, among many others which are better appreciated, for 
calling both men by the much-abused name of humanist. 


Merritt Y. HUGHES 
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XXXI. 
DATING A SPENSER-HARVEY LETTER 


HE FIRST of the “Two other very commendable letters” 

in the correspondence between Spenser and Harvey 
has been reprinted in every complete edition of the poet’s 
works since it was first printed by Hughes in 1715 and has been 
frequently cited by scholars during the past century, either 
because of the general light which it throws on this oddly 
assorted pair, or because of its famous reference to the apelw 
mwayw the “surceasing and silence of balde Rymers,” or because 
of the evidence which it supplies of a close relationship at this 
time between Spenser and the Ear! of Leicester. Nevertheless, 
there seems to be no general agreement among editors and schol- 
ars as to the precise date at which this letter was written; and as 
a result, every one who has quoted it has put forward his own 
assumption as its proper interpretation. It is the object of this 
paper to discuss these assumptions, and to determine, if possible, 
the true explanation of the date at which this letter was com- 
posed. 

The question involved arises from the fact that there are in 
the letter three different dates, and its solution depends upon an 
exact fitting of parts to dates. The matter is not as simple as it 
has been made to appéar by some. 

The letter as printed by Grosart! is divided into eight para- 
graphs, exclusive of the two poems, one English and one Latin. 
At the beginning of the fourth paragraph occurs this state- 
ment: 

Thus muche was written at Westminster yesternight: but coming 


this morning, beeyng the sixteenth of October, to Mystresse Kerkes, 
to haue it deliuered to the Carrier, I receyued youre letter, sente me 


Then follow two more paragraphs of text and the lambicum 
Trimetrum. 

4 The Works of Gabriel Harvey, D.C.L. vol. I, Huth Library. 1884. 
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Thus far everything is perfectly clear. Spenser had written a 
letter, taken it to post, and then finding one waiting from his 
correspondent, has added a postscript. Still another postscript, 
however, was appended to the letter and it is this second post- 
script which has made the trouble. It stands at the end of the 
Iambicum Trimetrum and runs thus: 

I thought once agayne here to haue made an ende, with a heartie 
Vale of the best fashion: but loe, an ylfavoured myschance. My last 
farewell, whereof I made great accompt, and muche maruelled you 
shoulde make no mention thereof, I am nowe tolde (in the Diuels 
name) was thorough one mans negligence quite forgotten, but shoulde 
nowe vndoubtedly haue beene sent, whether I hadde come, or no. 
Seeing it can now be no otherwise, I pray you, take all togither, wyth 
all their faultes:.... 


Then follows the Latin farewell and a final very significant 
paragraph (to be discussed presently) in which Spenser explains 
the absence of some intended English verses on the grounds of 
being deeply occupied with preparation for a journey abroad in 
Leicester’s service, on which he expects to start the next week. 
And finally the date line: “Leycester House, this 5 of October, 
1579.” 

Now the question at issue,and the point on which scholars and 
editors have differed either tacitly or explicitly, is this: Is 
this date, 5 of October, correct, or is it an error? If it is correct, 
does it apply only to the last concluding paragraph of the letter 
or to the Latin poem which immediately preceded, or to both? 
In other words, was the last paragraph part of the letter of 
October 5th, or was it written together with the rest, on October 
16th? 

The tradition that this date is to be regarded as an error for 
Oct. 16 seems to have been begun by Todd in a footnote which 
he appended to the letterin his edition: “He says in a former 
part of his letter that it was the 16th day of month..... The 
date 5 at this conclusion is therefore a mistake.”? Haslewood 
adds a similar footnote in his introduction: “That [letter] 
by Spenser, dated 5 October 1579 is in a former part of the letter 
expressly said to be written on the sixteenth of October 1579 

3 


2 Spenser’s Works, ed. Todd, 1805, I, 29. 
* Ancient Critical Essays upon English Poets and Poesy (London, 1815) 
IT, 20. 
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Grosart, in his edition of Spenser‘ qualifies this opinion, re- 
marking in his note as the letter: “It is to be noted that in the 
first letter the date is 5 October, which may be queried ‘16th’. 
....” Accordingly Morriss, in the Globe Edition, and Prof. 
R. E. N. Dodge, in the Cambridge, print the date line thus: 

“Leicester House, this 5 (? 16) of October 1579.” 

In the opinion of these scholars, therefore, all of the letter, 
except of course, the Latin poem, was written on the fifteenth 
and sixteenth of October. The date, 5 of October, being, as 
they think, an error, can not be applied even to the Latin poem, 
although it is expressly stated that this was written earlier, 
—a part of the previous letter, which was “thorough one man’s 
negligence quite forgotten.” Other scholars, with a single 
exception which will be mentioned later, are less explicit as to 
the authenticity of this date. 

In the one-volume “Oxford” Spenser, edited by Selincourt and 
Smith, the date-line of the letter is printed without the query of 
the Cambridge and Globe editions; but to the Latin hexameters 
is appended the following footnote: 


An enclosure with the previous letter. This is the “last farewell” 
there referred to, written on 5 October, 1579, but not forwarded owing 
to someones negligence, now recovered by Spenser and enclosed 
with his Jater letter of 15th and 16th October. 


According to this opinion, then, the date, 5 October, is valid as 
applied to the hexameters, though we are not told whether it 
applies also to the significant last paragraph. In his introduc- 
tion, Professor Selincourt refers to the letter simply as “of 
October 1579,” and in commenting on the hopes and ambitions 
of the poet evidenced therein he takes no account of any lapse 
of time within the text of the letter itself. 

Berli is no more definite: he refers to the letter as “in Leicester 
House am 5., nach einer Stelle in Text am 16 October ge- 
schreiben.”5 

Professor Moore Smith seems definitely to apply the date 5 
October to the last paragraph as well as to the Latin poem. 
“This letter,” he says, “was begun at Westminster on October 
15th and ended on the 16th. With it, however, were enclosed a 


I, 29. 
5 Hans Berli, Gabriel Harvey, Dickterfreund und Kritiker, Zurich diss., 1913. 
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Latin poem of farewell to Harvey before Spenser’s expected 
voyage to France, and a postscript dated ‘Leicester House isis 5 
of October 1579’. These additions had by mistake not been <ent 
earlier.”® A footnote adds that the point was made clear to him 
by Dr. McKerrow. 

It is in Professor Greenlaw’s discussion of the relations of 
Spenser and the Earl of Leicester that we first become aware 
of the important implications which are involved in the question 
of the exact date of this letter. Professor Greenlaw refers to it 
as the “letter to Harvey dated October 5,” but he does not state 
definitely whether this date is applicable to the vital concluding 
paragraph or whether this was written on the sixteenth. 
Nevertheless, the implications of his argument do not seem to 
allow for any lapse of time in the writing of the text. He views 
the letter as indicating a high state of hope on the part of 
Spenser for worldly advancement, and he points to the con- 
trast between the spirit of this letter and the letter of April: 


The true significance of this letter consists not in its discussion 
of Areopagus and reformed versifying, or even in the list of poems 
which Spenser had ready for publication, but rather in the tone of 
hope, in the sense of his having established important relations with 
men who could advance him, in the extreme caution naturally felt 
by a young man who does not wish to make a nuisance of himself; 
in short, in the very clear impression which it gives that, for the 
moment at least, his head was full of more important matters than 
verse-making, and that his poetry was mainly valuable as a means to 
worldly preferment. 

If we turn, now, to the third of these “Three Proper wittie familiar 
letters,” dated in April, 1580, the change in tone is marked. The 
letter is purely literary. Spenser treats of quantity and accent, 
giving illustrations; seeks to compare Harvey’s theories with Drant’s; 
speaks of his literary undertakings, naming several poems. Evidently 
Harvey’s prophecy’ had come true: something had occurred to turn 
the poet back to his visions and his books. In August he was in Ire- 
land, beginning the long period of exile, and deprived of his hopes of 
rising in the councils of state. I wish to stress these points, even at 
the expense of repetition: In October,Spenser was at Leicester House 


*G. C. Moore Smith, Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalia, Straftord-upon-Avon,, 
1913, p. 28; italics mine. 

? That he should be gone over sea “neither the next nor the nexte weeke,” 
(See Harvey’s reply of Oct. 23, 1579.) 
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intimate with the powerful group of men about the great earl, con- 
fident of preferment; by the following April, he had turned once 
more to literature. In August he was in Ireland, the dream over.® 


Commenting on Professor Greenlaw’s discussion, Dr. Long 
remarks that in neither of the two postscripts added on Oct. 16 
“does he [Spenser] at all allude to this journey or any other 
participation in political matters..... If, therefore, Spenser 
really entertained such hope [of going abroad in Leicester’s 
service] and was disappointed, the rebuff would seem to have 
been immediate, not postponed until after his publication of 
the Calendar.”® 

This view will be confirmed if we suppose that the Latin 
verses and also the last paragraph of the text (in which Spenser 
has no time “to thinke on such Toyes” as poetry) were written 
on Oct. 5, eleven days before the dispatching of the complete 
letter. Greenlaw refers to the “purely literary” character of 
Spenser’s letter of the following April as showing a marked 
change of tone. But is not this already apparent in the rest of 
this same letter, written ten days later, in which Spenser 
makes no allusion to political matters but treats entirely of 
poetical concerns? 

To turn to the letter itself: First of all it may be fairly held 
that the burden of proof rests upon those who call in question 
the date “5 of October.” Spenser telis us he is enclosing on Oct. 
16th, a previous letter which was forgotten “thorough one 
mans negligence.” It was written long enough before to have 
permitted a reply. Now as regards content the whole letter— 
taking it for the moment as a whole—falls plainly into two 
parts, the line of division coming at the beginning of the Latin 
hexameters. One part is full of politics, plans for a journey and 
farewells, English and Latin; the other is concerned chiefly with 
literary gossip. In one part occur the dates, 15 and 16 of October; 
at the end of the other part is the date Oct. 5. Unless the text 
of the letter shows some evidence to the contrary, we would 
seem to be justified, therefore, in regarding the whole of the 
last section, that is, both Latin poem and paragragh of text as 


* Edwin Greenlaw, “Spenser and the Earl of Leicester,” P.M.L.A., XXV, 


537-8. 
* P. W. Long, “Spenser and the Bishop of Rochester,” P.M.L.A. XXXI, 


721. 
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the miscarried enclosure. And in fact such evidence as there is 
f tends to support this interpretation. 
“Thus with many superhartie Commendations and Recom- 
mendations to your selfe, and all my friendes with you, I ende 
my last Farewell ....” writes Spenser in the last paragraph. 
“My last farewell, whereof I made great accompt and muche 
maruelled you shoulde make no mention thereof... .” is his 
way of referring to the forgotten and enclosed letter. 
“Seeing it can now be no otherwise, I pray you take all to- 
gither, wyth all their faultes: and nowe I hope, you will 
vouchsafe mee an answeare of the largest size, or else I tell you 
true you shall bee verye deepe in my debte..... ” Is it straining 
a point to say that this suggests a combination of the letters 
in toto rather than the enclosure of only a part of the forgotten 
letter, namely the Latin poem? 
If, further, the letter, with the exception of the Latin poem, 
was written in two sittings, only a day apart, we should expect 
the ideas in the two parts to show a fair consistency. On the 
other hand, if ten days elapsed between the inception and 
the completion of the letter, there is less reason for surprise 
if evidence appears that the writer has changed his mind in the 
ty interval. (Spenser after all was a poet, and Harvey was skepti- 
4 cal from the first.) “I was minded also to have sent you some 
English verses: or Rymes, for a farewell: but by my Troth, I 
: haue no spare time in the world to thinke on such Toyes, that 
you know will demavnd a freer head, than mine is presently.” 
Thus, Spenser in the final paragraph. But in the paragraph 
immediately preceding the “Iambicum Trimetrum”: (of 
Oct. 16th): “And nowe requite I you with the like, not with the 
verye best, but with the verye shortest, namely, with a fewe 
Tambickes: ....” He follows with twenty-one lines of those 
very English verses for the absence of which he is apologizing in 
another place. Does this sound as though the two parts were 

5 written at the same time? On the other hand, the inconsistency 
if not difficult to explain if we suppose that on October Sth 
Spenser was too busy “to thinke on such Toyes”’ but had found 
time for them by the sixteenth. 

Again, in the final paragraph he is going abroad he hopes, he 
thinks, he fears, the next week. But in the fifth paragraph from 
the beginning of the letter (as printed by Grosart) he is looking 
forward to meeting Harvey in London: “You shall see when we 
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meete in London (whiche, when it shall be, certifye vs) howe 
fast I haue followed after you in that Course:.... ” This 
statement not only lacks any suggestion of the departing bustle 
of the last paragraph, but suggests that the projected trip 
abroad was quite out of mind, so as to permit the making of 
engagements in London at Harvey’s convenience. 

Nor is there certainly any suggestion of immediate departure 
in the next paragraph, where the poet refers in a matter of 
course way to his next visit to court. “I will imparte yours to 
Maister Sidney and Maister Dyer at my nexte going to the 
Courte.” How again, is all of this to be reconciled with the 
hurried last paragraph, in which Spenser, figuratively speaking, 
already has one foot aboard? 

To conclude, then, against the view of those scholars who 
regard the letter as having been written entirely on Oct. 15th 
and 16th there appear the following considerations: 

1. The content of “the letter” falls into two evidently 
separate parts, with a naturally corresponding separation of 
dates. 

2. One part Spenser calls his last farewell; in the other he 
refers to a previous miscarried (and now enclosed) letter by this 
identical term. 

3. The enclosure of the letter, faute de mieux, at least seems to 
be entire. 

4. In one part he apologizes for the omission of some English 
verses for a farewell; in another twenty-one lines of English 
verse are included. 

5. In one part he is in a rush of departure; in another, he is 
making engagements at Harvey’s leisure. 


In view of these considerations, then, we must regard the 
editorial query as to the authenticity of 5 October only as 
gratuitous. And, by consequence, we may conclude Spenser’s 
hopes for going abroad on the Earl of Leicester’s business to 
have been of but ten days’ duration. Possibly we might even 
raise a question as to the seriousness of expectations for the 
collapse of which Spenser neither expresses his regret nor 
vouchsafes explanation—for on Oct. 5, it will be remembered, 
Spenser expected to start “the next week,” but Oct. 16 found 
him still at Mistress Kerkes. 

James Ratston CALDWELL 














XXXII 


RENAISSANCE CRITICISM AND THE DICTION 
OF THE FAERIE QUEENE 


FOREWORD 


HREE and a half centuries of criticism confront the student 
of today who attacks the problem of Spenser’s diction. 
The purpose of the following study is not so much to present 
new material in the field of Spenserian scholarship as to effect 
a synthesis of the many theories which have been put forward 
and thus to present the whole subject more comprehensively.’ 
The problem was first projected by the publication of the 
Shepheardes Calender and the accompanying Glosse of E.K.; 
: this fact, and an undeniable exaggeration of diction, have caused 
3 criticism to centre around the Eclogues. The Glosse—cited so 
often that its significance has been almost lost—was regarded 
in its own age as a “Defense” or “Apologie;” only recently has 
it definitely assumed its true character as a commentary for 
the uninformed. The temper of criticism has likewise ex- 
perienced a change. Spenser’s diction, at first condemned, was 
next tolerated, and is now acclaimed. Progress to this point, 
however, has not been made by regular gradations, for critics 
have differed widely. Despite the enthusiasm with which the 
i new poet and his work were received,? Spenser’s experimental 
diction was largely condemned,’ or but cautiously commended,‘ 











1 This article is an excerpt from an unpublished study, The Reflection of 
Renaissance Criticism in Spenser's Faerie Queene, deposited.in the library of 
the University of Chicago in 1920; see F. I. Carpenter, A Reference Guide to 
Spenser (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1923), p. 294. In revising for publication I 
have added references to articles published since 1920. 

*See C. R. Baskervill, “The Early Fame of The Shepheard’s Calender,” 
P.M.L.A., XXVIII, 291-313. 

8 Sir Philip Sidney, The Defense of Poesy (1581) (ed. A. S. Cook, New York, 
1890), p. 47; G. Harvey, Three Proper and wittie familiar Letters (1580), Works 
: (ed. Grosart, Huth Library), I, 76, 95, 100-103. This criticism, ostensibly 

directed toward quantitative verse, shows Harvey’s fear of Spenser’s excesses. 
He condemns the Faerie Queene for deficiency in “the finenesse of plausible 
Elocution” (p. 195). He warns that “to bring our language in Arte” it is neces- 
sary “first of all universally to agree upon one and the same Ortographie” and 
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and at the turn of the seventeenth century Davenant asserts 
that his use of obsolete language is “grown the most vulgar 
accusation that is laid to his charge.” Criticism centred upon 
the use of archaisms either as a defect, or as sanctioned by the 
precepts of Horace, Cicero, and Quintilian, by the example of 
Theocritus, Virgil, Mantuan, and Sannazzarro, and by the 
principle of decorum. This criticism was chiefly impressionistic, 
but as early as 1621 Alexander Gill,’ in an interesting study of 
language, used lines from the Faerie Queene to illustrate his 
exposition of rhetorical figures. The phonetic spelling which 
Gill employs in quoting the Spenserian text clearly indicates his 
recognition that Spenser used dialect, or orthographic modifica- 
tions to aid his rhymes. 

The comments of Dryden and Pope are discriminating. The 
former claims Spenser as his master,® declaring that he is in- 
ferior neither to Theocritus nor Virgil,’ that his language though 





that “we are not to goe a little farther, either for Prosody or the Orthography 
.... then we are licenced and authorified by the ordinarie use and custome, and 
proprietie, and Idiome, and, as it were Maiestie of our Speach: which I accounte 
the only infallible and souveraine Rule of all Rules.” “Corrupte Orthography,” 
he says, is the principal cause of “corrupte Prosodye” and he illustrates his 
meaning by examples showing the difference in pronunciation and in syllable 
number induced by variant spelling; Puttenham, The Arte of Poesie, Bk. II, 
Chap IX; Bk. III, Chap IV. The critic, in detail,condemns methods employed 
by Spenser but does not name the poet. S. Daniel, Delia (1591), Sonnet LII; 
Edmund Bolton, Hypercritica, Ancient Critical Essays (ed. Jos. Haslewood, 
London, 1815), II, 249: Ben Jonson, Discoveries (1620-1635) (ed. F. Schelling, 
Boston, 1892), p. 57; Sir William Davenant, “Preface to Gondibert” (1650), 
Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century (ed. J. Spingarn, Oxford, 1908), IT, 6. 

‘William Webbe, Of English Poetry, Elizabethan Critical Essays (ed. G. 
Smitb, Oxford, 1904), I, 263: Webbe declares Spenser equal to “Theocritus or 
Virgill, whom in mine opinion, ifthe coursenes of our speech(.. . . .) had been no 
more let [hindrance] unto him then theyr pure native tongues were unto them, 
he would have (if it might be) surpassed them.” He then cites E. K. in praise 
of the “framing hys wordes.” Thomas Fuller, The History of the Worthies of 
England (1662), ed. J. Nichols (London, 1812), II, 80; Edward Phillips, Preface 
to Theatrum Poetarum (1675), Crit. Ess. of the 17th Cent., op. cit., p. 271: Fuller 
states that Spenser’s “energie” “shines through the roughest, most unpolish’t 
and antiquated language,” and that he has “majeste” despite “his Rustie ob- 
solete words, with all his rough-hewn, clowterly Verses.” 

5 Logonomia Anglica, ed. Jiriczek, Quellen und Forschungen, XC, 103-29, 145. 
Note on p. 107 a brief discussion of foreign and old words. 

6 Works (ed. Saintsbury, Edinburgh, 1889), XIV, 227. 

1 Ibid., “Dedication Prefixed to Works of Virgil,” XIII, 324. 
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obsolete “is still intelligible, at least after a little practice,”® 
that through his knowledge of the “northern dialect” and 
“Chaucer’s English” he has admirably imitated the Doric,® 
and finally that the “Kalendar” is not to be matched in any 
modern language, not even by Tasso’s Aminta.!° He qualifies 
his praise, however, by an application of Horace’s principles 
of diction to Spenser’s method, and implies that Spenser, 
through love of his master, Chaucer, has been led into excesses, 
and has run into affectation." Pope states that in “manners, 
thoughts, and characters he [Spenser] comes near to Theocritus 
himself, though, notwithstanding all the care he has taken, he is 
certainly inferior in his dialect,” for, Pope adds, the Doric had a 
beauty and propriety of its own, and was in the “mouths of the 
greatest persons,” while the language of Spenser is obsolete or 
spoken only by those of “the lowest condition.” ” 

It isa sharp turn from Johnson’s harsh strictures on Spenser’s 
language™ to the sympathetic insight of Warton, who exhibits a 
critical understanding which is paralleled only by E. K., whom 
he cites. Warton" notes the corrupt state of languagein Spenser’s 
day which led the poet to turn to Chaucer, as well as to Gower, 
Lydgate, and Piers Ploughman, as a source of “Englishe 
undefilde”; his habit of misspelling a word to induce either a 
better or an “eye” rhyme, the like practice by others and its 
admission by Puttenham; his coinage of new words, restoration 
of the old, and recourse to foreign languages, especially to 
Latin; but, he concludes, “the ground-work and substance of 
his style is the language of his age.“ This indeed is seasoned 
with various expressions, adopted frem the elder poets; but in 
such a manner, that the language of his age was rather strength- 
ened and dignified, than debased and disguised by such a prac- 
tice.” 

8 Ibid., “Essay on Satire,” pp. 17-18. 
* Ibid., “Dedication,” p. 325. 

10 Op. cit., pp. 323-4. 

" Op. cit., “Essay on Satire,” pp. 17, 18, 19, 21. ‘ 

#2 “A Discourse on Pastoral Poetry (1709),” Works (ed. Croker and Elwin, 
London, 1871), I, 265. * 

13 Works (ed. N. Y. 1903), III, 61, 62; Rambler, 121 (Cited in part by H. C. 
Corey, Critics of Spenser (Univ. of Cal. Pub. 1912), p. 153. 

“4 Observations on the Faerie Queene (1754), London, 1807. Sect. IV, pp. 
162-185. , 

% Cf. Todd, Works of Spenser (London, 1805), I, xiii. 
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The early editors of Spenser,"* though helpful, make no 
notable contribution; it is really from Warton that criticism 
takes a new trend of understanding and appreciation. A writer 
in the Quarterly Review of 1812 reproaches Byron for his 
“motley mixture of obsolete and modern phraseology.” While 
admitting that “the authority of Spenser may be pleaded” for 
ancient words (p. 192), he continues: “Spenser . . . . is always 
consistent, he sought to restore the language; like La Fontaine 
he is a creator of “le genre naif,” and his “flowers” are of “native 
growth” and have “life and fragrance” (pp. 193-194). Another 
writer in the same periodical (Vol. 153, 1882) notes the “stimulus 
of the Italian Renaissance” in Spenser (p. 229) and that he, like 
other great poets in the height of inspiration “speak[s] that noble 
language which belongs to all time (p. 231), with the “full spirit 
of the best of the Renaissance (....) upon him” (p. 234). 
In this connection may be cited the opinion of Coleridge who, 
in discussing Wordsworth’s theory of “a selection of the Real 
language of men,” says, “I remember no poet whose writings 
would safelier stand the test . . . . than Spenser,” for he recog- 
nizes the suitability of poetic language for “fabulous personages” 
and the “supernatural in nature.”!” 

Among essayists Lowell'® states that in Spenser’s time “The 
poets of Italy, Spain, and France began to rain influence and to 
modify and refine not only style, but vocabulary (p. 283);” 
that Spenser has drawn his theory of archaisms from du Bellay 
(p. 347), and has gone to previncial dialects for words wherewith 
to enlarge and freshen his poetic vocabulary (p. 301). As a 
result, he says, Spenser has done more than any other to redeem 
style and diction from the “leaden gripe of vulgar and pedantic 
conceit (p. 276)”; he was an “epicure in language (p. 308),” 
“But his great glory is that he taught his own language to sing 
and move to measures harmonious and noble.” Morley, too, 
notes the influence of the French school in the matter of lan- 
guage, and recalls that the classical influence upon metre was 
only part of a larger movement affecting all phases of litera- 


%6 Hughes (1715); Upton (1758); Todd (1805). 

1” Biographia Literaria (ed. E. L. Shawcross, Oxford, 1907), II, 58, 59. 

18 “Spenser” (1875), Prose Works (Riverside Ed.) IV, 276, 283, 301-2, 208, 
347. Cf. Church. R. W., “Spenser” (1879), English Men of Letters (London, 
1909), .pp. 2, 14, 35, 46, 131-140. 
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ture.’® At the close of the nineteenth and beginning of the 
twentieth centuries scholars laid hold upon the problem of 
Spenser’s diction. Dissertations, studies, and special articles 
multiplied,” dealing for the most part with special problems. 
The elaborate theory propounded by Grosart as to Spenser’s 
use of Lancashire dialect*! was ably refuted by Long,” Brun- 
ner,” and Draper.* 

The philologists* employed themselves in testing Spenser’s 
language by the standards of dialectal consistency. From 
another point of view, however, his diction has been considered 
in its relation to critical theory. The studies of Herford, 
of Fletcher,” and of Higginson,” mark distinct advance in the 
field of Spenserian scholarship. Although both French and 
Italian influence upon Spenser had been repeatedly implied 
and stated,?* Professor Fletcher was the first to give detailed 
proof of the working principles of the Pleiade as reflected in the 
diction of Spenser®® and to correlate these theories with the 
Glosse of. EE. K. His views have been ably seconded and ad- 


19 English Writers (London, 1892), IX, Bk. VIII, 84-88. 

20 See Georg Wagner, On Spenser’s Use of Archaisms, Halle, 1879; S. F. 
Barrow, Studies in the Language of Spenser, (MS. Diss. in Univ. of Chicago 
Libraries) 1902. J. W. Draper, “Spenser’s Linguistics in the Present State of 
Ireland,” Mod. Phil. XVII, 471-86; and reply by F. F. Covington, Jr., “Another 
View of Spenser’s Linguistics,” Studies in Philol., XIX, 244-6. 

21 Spenser’s Works, ed Grosart, I, App., p. 408 ff; see also Wilkinson, “Ed- 
mund Spenser and the Lancashire Dialect,” Trans. Hist. Soc. of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, VII, 87 ff. 

*® P. W. Long, “Spenser’s Rosalind,” Anglia, XXXI (1908), 72 ff. 

%3 “Die Dialektworter in Spenser’s ‘Shepnerd’s Calendar’ ” (1914) Herrig’s 
Archiv, CXXXII, 401-4. 

™ “Spenserian Biography,” The Colonnade, XIV (1921-22), 35-46; J.E.G. 
Phil., XXI (1922), 675-79; Ibid., XVIII, 556-583. 

% A. J. Ellis, Early Engl. Pronunciation, E.E.T.S. 1871, Part III, 845-871; 
H. .Bradley, The Making of English, N.Y. 1904, p. 227; The Shepheards Calendar, 
ed C. H. Herford, Lond. 1907, Introd., pp. xlviii-lxiii. 

* J. B. Fletcher “Areopagus and Pleiade,” Jour. of Germ. Phil., II, 429-453. 

37 Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calendar, N. Y., 1912. 

%8 Quarterly Review, 18f2, p. 229; Church, op. cit., p. 2. Morley, op. cit., pp. 
84-88; Sidney Lee, Eliz. Sonnets, Intro., pp. xcii-xci%. “Geo. Wyndham, “The 
Pleiade and the Elizabethans” (1907); Edin. Review, 205, p. 357; Lowell, op. 
cit., p. 283; Courthope, Hist. of Eng. Poetry, I1, 244. 

9 Op. cit., pp. 439-445; MacKail, J. W., The Springs of Helicon (London, 
1909), p. 75.. 
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vanced in a recent article by W. L. Renwicke*® who also turns 
to E. K. for corroboration. 

In addition, the influence of classical tradition upon Spenser, 
which has been traced in recent studies,*! is related to the prob- 
lem of his diction since it involves the operation of the principles 
of imitation and decorum. The general result of these critical 
studies is that Spenser is now recognized as a conscious literary 
artist, and his language as a product of his art, the only fitting 
vehicle for his tone of thought and feeling.* 

Nevertheless, the precise influences that moulded his art are 
still open to discussion. Hughes has just attacked the “classic 
pastoral tradition” as not current in Spenser’s day; Fletcher and 
Renwicke have placed the influence of the Pleiade beyond dis- 
pute; others have noted the influence of Italy* but without 
demonstrating its critical connection. A synthesis of the theories 
of classic, French, and Italian influence is to be reached through 
a study of the great body of Renaissance criticism and the 


- theory of art which underlies the whole structure. Renaissance 


criticism belongs not to Italy alone, to France, or to England; 
it is a fused product and embraces all the teachings of the 
classics, its models, enriched by a later growth. The Renaissance 


30 “The Critical Origins of Spenser’s Diction,” Mod. Lang. Rev., XVII, 
1-16. 

31 See M. Y. Hughes, “Spenser and the Greek Pastoral Triad,” Studies in 
Philol. XX, 184-215; see R. M. Parker, “Spenser’s Language and the Pastoral 
Tradition,” Language, I, 80-87. Mr. Parker reviews Mr. Hughes’ article and 
ably upholds the view that Spenser followed both classic and pastoral tradition 
and the principle of decorum. 

* Selincourt, Edition of Spenser’s Works (1912), Introduction, pp. xviii- 
xix, lxi. G. H. Palmer, Formative Types of English Poetry, (Cambridge, 1918), 
pp. 76-77; Lowell, op. cit., p. 302; Quar. Rev., (1922), op. cit., p. 287. 

% Bradley, op. cit., p. 228; G. L. Craik, Eng. Lit. and Lang., I, 506, 529. 
Courthope, op. cit., p. 287. 

4 See Thos. Rymer, Pref. to Rapin (1674), Crit. Ess. of the 17th Cent., op. 
cit., II, 168: “We must blame the Italians for debauching great Spenser’s judg- 
ment (Ref. is to epic form);” L,Einstein, The Italian Renaissance in England 
(N. Y. 1913), pp. 341-360: “A learned poet like Spenser would find there [Italy] 
as well a more serious couception of the dignity of poetry, an artistic conscience, 
and a love of beauty for its own sake, which he could well emulate (p. 347);” 
“It seemed in many cases as if antiquity interpreted by Italians was more con- 
genial to the English than the ancient works themselves (p. 347) ;” for discussion 
of language see pp. 360-61. 
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sought art in its highest degree;* in the period the work of 
Spenser most perfectly exemplifies the Italian artificiosa, a word 
that carries the connotation of exquisite skill and of artificiality. 
He is a poet not of nature but of art.** The Renaissance was an 
age of prescriptive criticism which dealt authoritatively with all 
details involved in literary composition. The current theory of 
art was defined by Segni as the ability to execute work according 
to rule.*’ It was this quality which placed Vergil above Homer 
in general estimation. The elegant artifice of the Latin poet was 
susceptible of reduction to rule. The “footing of his feet” could 
be followed. The elaboration of his technique appealed to the 
people of the Renaissance. They loved it as they did the in- 
tricacy of delicate carvings, and the art which painted the pile 
of velvet, the sheen of satin, and the thread of lace. Scaliger 
voices the common view. Homer, he says, is possessed of the 
greatest genius, but his art seems rather to have happened than 
to be wrought with care. Therefore it is neither a matter of 
wonder that in him a certain Jdea is not called Art, nor is this 
opinion to be interpreted as censure. Vergil through the exercise 
of judgment and greater refinement has lifted the rude art 


received from Homer, to the highest pitch of perfection.*® 


% Einstein, op. cit., p. 344: “Art was the common bond uniting them; it 
drew Spenser toward Italy, and made his greatness as a poet shine in the austeri- 
ty and purity of his spirit, presented with the beauty of his art.” 

% Thos. Nashe (Pref. to Greene’s Menaphon) upholds Spenser as “the tutch- 
stone of Arte” against Spain, France, Italy, the “worlde.” 

37 L’ Ethica d’Aristotele, Firenze, 1549, p. 191. 

88 Poetices Libri Seplem, Apud Antonium Vincentium, 1561, II, 214. [Method 
or art is to be learned through the comparison of Homer and Vergil]: “Homeri 
ingenium maximum: ars eiusmodi, vt eam potius inuenisse, quam excoluisse 
videatur. Quare neque mirandum est, si in eo naturae Idea quaedam, non ars 
extare dicatur. Neque censura haec pro calumnia accipienda. Vergilius verd 
artem ab eo rudem acceptam lectioris naturae studiis atque iudicio, ad summum 
extulit fastigium perfectionis.” Cf. Vauquelin de la Fresnaye: L’Art Poetique 
Frangois, (1574; pub.. 1605), ed. Georges Pellissier, Paris, 1885, pp. 3-4, vv. 
55 ff.; vv.69-71; vv.77-80; vv.439--42. Art vs. Nature: 

De mesme en tous les arts formez sur la Nature, 
Sans art il ne faut point marche a l’aventure: 
Autrement Apollon ne guidant point nos pas, 
Monter au double mont ne nous souffriroit pas; 
Les chemins sont tracez, qui veut par autre voye 
Regaigner les devants, bien souvent se fourvoye: 
Car nos scauans maieurs nous ont desia tracé 
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Spenser concurs in this general conception of art when he 
writes— 
Some dele ybent to song and music’s mirth, 


A good olde shepherde, Wrenock was his name, 
Made me by arte more cunning in the same. 


At the basis of all artistic literary production lay the Renais- 
sance reverence for language. The development of the vernacu- 
lar to the literary perfection of Greek and Latin was a funda- 
mental aim of criticism in Italy, in France, and in England. The 
theory of development was based upon analogy. The various 
dialects of Greece, topographically separated into small nations, 
formed familiar ground for scholars. Homer’s use of dialect 
words constituted a common argument inherited from the 
Alexandrian pedants. Attic Greek became the standard because 
Athens drew to herself men from all Greece, and enriched her 
language, as she did her people, through her commerce with the 
world. Rome in turn subdued her rough tongue, welded her 
dialects, borrowed from her provinces, and drew from the rich 
stores of Greece. Modelling her language and literature upon 
that of her great predecessor and rival, in the eloquence of Cicero 
and the art of Vergil, Rome surpassed, in the estimation of the 





Vn sentier qui de nous ne doit estre laissé. 

Pour ce ensuiuant les pas du fils de Nicomache, 
Du harpeur de Calabre, et tout ce que remache 
Vide, et Minturne apres, i’ay cet ceuvre apresté. 


i 


Mais qui selon cet Art du tout se formera 
Hardiment peut oser tout ce qui luy plaira . 
Escriuant en francois; 
Mais tout par art se fait, tout par art se construit, 
Par art guide les Naux le Nautonnier instruit, 
Et sur tous le Poéte en son dous exercice 
Mesle avec la nature vn plaisant artifice; 
Tesmoin en est cet Art, qui par les vers conté 
A tous les autres arts aisément surmonté. 


Ce 


Mais il faut de cet Art tous les preceptes prendre, 
Quand tu voudras parfait vn tel ouvrage rendre: 
Par ci par 1a meslé rien ici ti ne lis, 
Qui ne rende les vers d’un tel oeuvre embellis. 
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Renaissance, the majesty of Greece. The inference is clear; 
what had been done by Rome through art and imitation, could 
be done again. The strength of a growing nationalism united 
with literary ambition. The creation of a noble and flexible 
medium for the expression of national thought became a basic 
function of criticism. Diction was made the subject of specific 
rule which reduced it to a technical basis. 

The language of Spenser conforms in a striking degree to the 
principles thus evolved. It is proposed, therefore, in this article 
to trace the influence of contemporary criticism upon the diction 
of the Faerie Queene. The study naturally falls into two parts: 
the first traces the Renaissance theory of diction from its in- 
ception in the classics through its development in Italy, France, 
and England; the second analyzes the characteristics of Spenser’s 
diction and seeks to establish the relationship existing between 
the theory of his age and his practice. 


I. THE THEORY OF POETIC DICTION 


Broadly stated, there were three main principles of the theory 
of diction as developed in the Renaissance: the necessity of 
enriching the vernacular; the use of archaisms as a literary 
device; and the preservation of decorum in all its phases. These 
received literary formulation from Aristotle. As the first step 
in his treatment of diction, the Greek critic makes a com- 
prehensive classification of all words as “current, or strange, or 
metaphorical, or ornamental, or newly-coined, or lengthened, or 
contrasted, or altered.”! Strange words he def'nes as those used 
in anothet country, and cites an example from the Cyprian 
dialect.2 “The clearest style,” he says, “is that which uses only 
current or proper words, at the same time it is mean.” In con- 
trast, a lofty style is dependent upon strange words, but a dis- 
course built wholly of such becomes jargon.* In heroic poetry 
all varieties of words are serviceable,‘ but the rare and strange 
are especially fitted to this most stately and massive of all 
measures where both thought and diction must be artistic. 


1 The Poetics (Trans. by S. H. Butcher, ed., Macmillan and Co. Lim., 
London, 1911), ch.XXI., 2. 

* Ibid.,See also citations of Cretan(ch.XXV, 9), Dorian, and Athenian words 
(ch.II,3). 

* Ibid., XXII, 2. § Tbid., XXIV, 5. 

4 Ibid., XXII, 10. 
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But nothing, he teaches, contributes more to produce a clearness 
of diction that is remote from the commonplace, than the length- 
ening, contraction, and alteration of words.’ This license of 
change as well as that of word coinage is the right of the poet.’ 
Aristotle emphasizes again and again the value of rare, strange, 
and beautiful words in giving dignity and distinction to the epic, 
but summarizes his theory with his accustomed moderation: 
“by deviating in exceptional cases from the normal idiom, the 
language will gain distinction, while at the same time the partial 
conformity with usage will give perspicuity.” “In any mode of 
poetic diction,” he declares, “there must be moderation.”® 

In the matter of decorum, another fetich of the Renaissance, 
Aristotle is equally clear. He posits four principles in depicting 
character. First that it be good; every speech or action, he 
says, which manifests moral purpose is expressive of character; 
if the purpose is good the character will be good. This statement 
carries in itself the principle of decorum. The remaining three 
requisites, propriety, verisimilitude (“true to life”), and con- 
sistency, may be summed in the one word decorum, for thus 
Aristotle illustrates his meaning. The ascription of valour to a 
woman violates accepted propriety; “true to life” carries its 
own significance; consistency is a presentation of the ascribed 
type of character in speech and action. The observance of 
decorum in speech became a significant feature of the Renais- 
sance theory of diction, and gave authority for the introduction 
of variety in diction into both tragedy and epic; at the same 
time it gave rise to much dispute as to sustained epic tone. 
Accordingly, Aristotle through his championship of a free, cor- 
rect, and artistic diction, through his prescriptions for enlarging 
vocabulary, his emphasis on rare and strange words, and his 
foreshadowing of de@orum, supplied the basis for the three 
principles already cited and became the court of appeal for those 
who elaborated the critical theories of the Renaissance. 

For Horace, diction is a matter of primary importance. To 
the poet, he says, it always has been and always will be lawful 
to create new words. If these spring direct from the fountains of 
Greece, so much the better. Cato, Ennius, Plautus, and Caecil- 

§ Ibid., XXII, 4. ® Ibid., XV, 1-5; cf. VI, 17; IX, 

7 Ibid., XXII, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 4; and XIII, 1-3. 

8 Ibid., XXII, 4, 6. 
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ius’? enriched the stores of their native language, shall such a 
privilege be denied to later poets, and to Horace himself? As 
the forest leaves change with the passing years, so does language. 
Many words now lost shall rise again. Use alone declares the 
law and norm of speech." His dicta of decorum are axiomatic: 









....Servetur ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto processerit et sibi constet 
Scribendi recte sapere est et principum et fons." 








The last line Horace interprets as the knowledge of character 
and the art of fitting the manners to the man. More specifically 
yet he characterizes the difference in speech adapted to the 
hero, the sage man, the gay young spark, the noble matron, 
the prattling nurse, the wandering merchant, and the shepherd 
swain.* Thus there is to be observed in the later critic a distinct 
advance toward detail. The principles enunciated by the two 
great progenitors of Renaissance criticism" are but the seed of a 
later growth. 

With Dante’s De Vulgari Eloquentia is first expressed that 
keen anxiety as to the development of the vernacular which 

















10 The free vocabulary of the authors quoted is notable. Cato and Ennius 
used old, harsh, and dialect words: Plautus drew on the vocabulary of the middle 
and lower classes for slang and foreign importations. Caecilius (Statius), him- 
self a foreigner, wrote a florid Latin, mixed with foreign phrasings and terms. 
See Cicero Ad Alticus vii, 3, 10. 

1 Ars Poetica, vv. 46-72. 

12 Thid., vv. 126-7; v. 309; cf. vv. 89-98. 

8 Tbhid., vv. 114 ff. 

4 Quintilian has been omitted here solely because his criticism is directed 
toward prose rather than poetic diction. He is, however, at times startlingly 
close in thought and phrasing to the Poetics of Aristotle. He makes the three 
divisions of style depend chiefly upon diction (Jmstitutio Orat., I, v, 1-2; 
XII, x, 58-80), and classifies words as native or foreign, simple or compound, 
literal or metaphorical, current or coined (I, v, 3). He discusses barbarisms, 
solecisms, dialect words, importaions, especially from the Greek and notes the 
difficulty in adapting these words to Latin inflections (I, v, 5-72; vi, 1-38). 
He notes, as does Aristotle, the majesty and charm of old words (I, vi, 39; 
VIII, iii, 24-30) and discusses the authority of example in their use, but warns 
against both vulgarity and obscurity. Coinage also falls under his ban (VIII, 
iii, 31-37) although he admits the efficacy of such words. He deals in detail with 
propriety (VIII, ii, 1-11), traductio (IX, iii, 70ff), change (X, i, 27-31), that is 
the lengthening, contraction, transposition, and division of words, the acquisi- 
tion of vocabulary (X, i, 7), and with denotation and connotation (V, xi, 26-27). 
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became a centre of interest in Italy, and later in France and in 
England. This interest, as previously stated, was bound up 
with the development of a national literature and an humble 
pupilage to Greece and Rome. 

Dante’s specific purpose was to select as a literary standard 
one of the fourteen dialects of Italy, which he declared, showed a 
thousand minor varieties.“ To this end he examines and char- 
acterizes all the dialects with their intermixtures and corrup- 
tions. He rejects each as inadequate, but states there must exist 
a norm or standard through which such a comparison is rendered 
possible. This he finds in the “‘illustrious, cardinal, courtly, and 
curial”’ language of Italy, which belongs to all the towns, yet is 
peculiar to none.” Dante, therefore, fixes upon the language of 
the courtly class as nearest to his ideal, since it is furthest re- 
moved from provincialism, is polished by culture and learning, 
and dignified by function and class usage. A similar choice was 
made by Puttenham nearly three centuries later in England. 
Dante must not, however, be understood to exclude the use of 
dialect, or ancient words from his universal Italian vernacular. 
In the last chapter of his first book he promises to deal more in 
detail with dialects. The promise is unfulfilled. In the course of 
the discussion, however, he posits the excellence of the vernacu- 
lar? and reaches the conventional conclusions, that language 
must be fitted to the subject, that illustrious diction pertains 
only to the thought centred in themes of Safety, Love, and 
Virtue,* and that all diction is to be regulated by art.'® 

In comparison with later criticism Dante’s treatise lacks the 
incisiveness of the particular, but his work is the very early 
orientation of the subject which opened a way to more detailed 
investigation. 

Vida’s god is Horace, but his prolixity can scarcely fail to 
show some development. His general prescription for diction, 


% De Vulgari Eloquentia, Bk. I, cap. x. 

6 Jbid., Bk. I, cap. xvi; Trissino (De La Poetica, Div. I, p. 2: Tutte le Opere, 
Verona, 1729) recognized that the language of Dante was based primarily on 
the Tuscan dialect. This is now a matter of philological certainty. 

17 Op. cit., Bk. I, cap. v.; cap. iii. 

18 Thid., cap. ii. 

19 Tbid., cap. iv. 
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as for all else, is “rob the ancients.” Their high sounding 
phrases and stately words are rich spoils. No religion, he says, 
forbids the poet to coin new words, but with an echo of Horace, 
he stipulates that such words shall come by legitimate descent.”! 
He advocates borrowing from other languages.” In the Latin, 
he says, native words of Athens and Mycenae have donned a 
Roman garb; Gallic and Belgic terms have crossed the Alps. 
Words have come from far Macedon, and the barbarian bards 
have given of their store.” He points out the charm of old words, 
yet warns against too frequent use. He notes the value of com- 
pounds.™ Words of huge bulk, he advises, should be split or 
pruned, * and he illustrates his teaching by the modification of 
harsh names. He recognizes, nevertheless, the value of harmoni- 
ous names, and even admits the use of a few words whose 
sonorousness constitutes their sole claim to consideration.” 
In such details Vida marks the advance of criticism toward the 
particular. 

To Scaliger, busied in the dissection of poetic elements, dic- 
tion presents itself only as a subordinate feature of component 
parts. He, therefore, makes no distinctive contribution to the 


subject, but in general theory follows Aristotle.?” 

Trissino’s work marks the third great step in Italian study of 
diction. He brings the treatment to definite detail. The choice 
of language reckons with dialects, the practice of good writers, 
and the parallel conditions in Greece. The choice of words 
embraces a consideration of source,’ age, ?® clearness, exaltation, 


20 De Arte Poetica: Bk. III, vv. 170ff. 

2 Ibid., vv. 267-271. 

% Ibid., vv. 272-287. 

% Tbid., vv. 288-293. 

% Tbid., vv. 305 ff. 

% Familiarity with Latin inflection made this an easy task. The practice 
was universal both before and during the Renaissance. It met the exigencies of 
metre and softened otherwise inharmonious elements. Contemporary familiarity 
with the names prevented the obscurity which the custom has occasionally 
caused in later times. 

% Op. cit., vv. 341-345. 

27 See Poetices libri septem, Lib. VII, cap. 6; IV, 45, 46, 47. 

8 De La Poetica: Div. I, p. 3, 4: Mixture of dialects demands a common lan- 
guage. Words should be in use by living authors and accepted everywhere; 
Authors may invent words. Of words not found in authors, but still in 
use, although it is, and will be lawful to use them, caution is necessary. If 
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beauty, theme, and genre. The use of words is tempered by art 
in enlargement, contraction, mutation, and transposition. The 
soave and the dolce, qualities of diction, are defined. And under 
that most difficult of ali Italian words to render into English, 
costume, Trissino reduces decorum to a system, which reckons in 
one phase with nationality, station, and individual character, 
and in another with theme and genre.*® He discusses in detail 
the rustic nature of the pastoral, and the consequent character 
of the diction suited to it. He hints that Theocritus has pre- 
served some degree of decorum in his use of the Doric dialect, 
“che al oarer mio ha del rustico.”** For Vergil and Sannazaro he 
half apologizes in their failure to preserve a decorum of language, 
and of himself he says: “but I have not had the hardihood to 
make (compose) in rustic language since I have neither knowl- 
edge of nor experience in it; nevertheless I truly believe that 
should some good poet write eclogues in some such rustic dialect, 
as that used by Ruzante, Strassino, or Batista Soardo, and others 
perhaps he would succeed better.” He decides, however, to 
leave the matter “to the judgment of those who wish to write 
eclogues.”*? Such a declaration, on the part of so authoritative 
a critic as Trissino, would alone be a warrant for Spenser’s 
language in the Shepheardes Calender. 

Muziv is one of the early critics who entered upon a belligerent 
defense of the vernacular. His Battaglie per diffensa dell’ 





common to all languages they may be used safely. “Ma se sono particulari di 
una lingua, hanno bisogno di sottile considerazione; percid che, se sono belle, 
e tali, che si possano intendere facilmente da tutti, si ponno sicuramente usare 
siano di che lingua si voglia;” . . . . “e queste specialmente stano bene ad usarsi 
ne lo Eroico, nel quale la varieta di langue come dice Aristotele, si ricerca; e 
massimamente dove interviene il costume; cioé quando s’induce a parlare une 
di un paese, il cui costume é di usare comunemente parole di quello, il che fa 
spesso Dante et altri singularissim] Poeti.” 

29 Tbid., pp. 3, 4. Of ancient words there are two classes: those entirely obso- 
lete, those in use by peasants and mountaineers; these are not to be used, “se 
non rarissime volte; e denno porsi in luogo commodo; et ove stia bene l’altezza, 
et ammirazione, le quali nasceno spesse volte de la novita.” 

8° For general reference see: Op. cit., Div. I., pp. 3-5; Div. V.; Preface to 
Sofonisba (Opere, 1300); translation of Dante: De La Volgare Eloquenza (Opere, 
I, 147 ff). 

%t The Doric is recognized as the most rustic and unpolished of Greek dia- 
lects. 

3 Op. cit., Div. VI, p. 137. 
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Italica lingua was preceded many years by the Dell’ Arte Poetica, 
in which his interest in language is manifest. The light, half 
Horatian touch of Muzio is a relief after the serious solidity of 
Scaliger, Trissino, and Minturno. Of language he writes: he 
who has drawn only from native springs and has not turned the 
tich soil of Latin fields, babbles as a babe among the flowers. 
Greece drew her discipline from Egypt and Assyria, Rome in 
turn from Greece, and now beyond the Tiber sound high sweet 
notes of wisdom, art, and speech.* Literary language is not a 
birthright to Greeks, to Romans, nor to Tuscans. It is to be! 
learned from books and writers, not from the common herd.‘ 
But Muzio is himself no rigid censor, who, should he find in 
learned rhyme some particle which did not reécho the sighs of 
Laura’s lover, would lay the strap in irate fashion.* Boccaccio 
gleaned the culture of the ancients, and beyond all others is 
rich in charm, yet he gathered both of oats and tares.™ It is 
lawful to borrow from other languages, and to compose new 
words, but cautiously that the semblance of Italian idiom may 
not be violated. The abundance of other tongues but serves the 
vulgar more greatly. Why should a road travelled by Ennius 
and Cato be forbidden to Molza and Bembo? But he who ven- 
tures beyond the current word, whether in search of the trans- 
posed, the new, or the antique, let him use judgment. Let him 
look to it, that the correct yield not too often to the incorrect, 
and that the new and old be used but seldom, whether it be 
necessary, or better to express a conceit, or even for ornament 
alone.® 

Although of the two great critical works of Minturno, one 
precedes, the other follows the works of Trissino and of Scaliger, 
since much of the matter of the De Poeta (1559) is repeated in 
the De La Poetica (1564), he is regarded as a later authority. 
Diction is a matter of paramount importance. Upon it he makes 
the qualities of perspicuity and propriety absolutely depend.*’ 
He defines, citing Cicero, the Italian soave, a word difficult of 
direct translation, yet representing a quality of diction and style, 


33 Dell ’Arte Poetica, Venice, 1551, p. 69. 

* Tbid., p. 70. 

% Ibid., p. 70; Battaglie per diffensa dell’ Italica lingua, Naples, 1743, p. 3. 
% Tbid., p. 70; pp. 88-89. 

37 De Poeta, Venice, 1559, Bk. VI, p. 447. 
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diligently sought in the Renaissance. Soave (smooth sweetness) 
consists first, in the elegance and fecundity of slow, resounding 
words, next, in a conjunction of words which admits no harsh- 
ness, no break, no rough breathing, no long digression; rather 
the words must be adapted to the spirit, be like and equal, and 
so selected from opposites, that numbers may respond to num- 
bers, and like to like.** For the rest, although he gives a few 
details not noted by others, such as the fact that monosyllables 
give gravity, polysyllables velocity, and that slowness or rapid- 
ity of verse is born of more or fewer accents, Minturno reiterates 
the conventional teachings.*® He defends the vulgar tongue,*® 
the license of poets in diction, the expansion of the language by 
all the means previously noted,*! and is peculiarly in favor of 
the use of archaic words.” In the matter of decorum he is most 
explicit, dealing exhaustively with all phases of the theory.® 

With Tasso we reach a culmination of the literary theory of 
diction, and verge upon the endless disputations of the Della 
Crusca.“ He declares with Aristotle, that the preéminent quali- 
ty of eloquence is clearness. In poetic diction there are two 
points to be considered; the first is clearness combined with 
suitable elevation; the second, a sublimity which places the poet 
above the orator, for, as Cicero says, the poet speaks as if in 
another language.” He quotes Dion Chrysostom, that of all 
arts that of the poet has most license, and of all poets Homer 
has most grandly exercised this freedom. The father of poetry 
has chosen not one language, or a language of one character 
only, but he has included all, and mingled them together: not 
content to use the words of his own time and of all Greece, he 


38 Tbid., p. 555. 

39 L’ Arte Poetica, Bk. IV, p. 340. 

© Tbid., Bk. I, p. 30. 

“ Tbid., Bk. IV, p. 321. 

® Ibid., Bk. IV, pp. 301, 321. 

*® Tbid., Bk. I, pp. 45-49; Bk. II, pp. 113-129; Bk. IV, pp. 426-427; De 
Poeta, Bk. I, p. 26. 

“ Founded in 1582. The academy was the offshoot of older organizations. 
Its purpose was the purification of the language, its standard the Tuscan of 
Dante and Petrarch. The extreme conservatism of its standards gave rise, to 
furious opposition, and led to the famous Anti-Cruscan disputations. 

Del Poema Eroico (Le Prose Diverse, ed. Guasti, Firenze, 1873, Vol. I), 
Lib. IV, p. 200. 
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has used the antique, as if trapping himself with old coins drawn 
from the coffers of some rich lord. Many more he has drawn 
from the Barbarians, and he has abstained from none which 
carry within themselves either strength or charm. He has trans- 
ported the near from the near, the far from the far. Nor does he 
leave these words in their ordinary form or nature; they are 
contracted, lengthened, transposed, changed—in short he 
shows himself not only a maker of verses but of words. He 
imitates the voices of the rivers, the forests, the winds, the fire, 
and the sea; beyond this of metal and stone, of beasts, of birds, 
of feathers, and indeed of every instrument and of every animal. 
He has named the rivers yopyipovra, the lightning xAdfovras, the 
waves fodyra, and the winds xaderaivovras. Many other like 
things he has done until his work is a marvel and fills the mind 
with unrest and awe.“ 

Vergil, Tasso tells us, although he used ancient terms bor- 
rowed from Ennius and the other poets, and some terminations 
and a few other things from the Barbarians, did so with the 
greatest art and judgment. He mingled forms and characters 
but disposed them in such a guise, that while in his poem there 
are as many steps as in a theatre, the reader ascends easily by 
these. He meets no abrupt precipice. There is no intensely 
displeasing stumbling-block to offend the taste. Yet in expres- 
sion and in that quality called by the Greeks energia, Vergil 
is marvellous and the equal of Homer. Moreover, he so imitated 
with sound and number that he placed his creation before the 
the eyes and made his readers both hear and see.*” 

Dante, the third among the masters, Tasso says, is more like 
to Homer in daring, in license, and in mingling antique and 
Barbarian words, than to Vergil. Yet he calls himself the disciple 
and imitator of the latter, and perhaps resembles him in brevity. 
Castelvetro distinguishes between the two by saying Homer is 
more vivid and detailed, while Vergil is more universal. To 
Castelvetro universality is a defeat in art; to Tasso it constitutes 
a quality of magnificence and dignity incompatible with minute 
description. The virtue of Homer and the virtue of Vergil, he 


 Thid., p. 259. 

‘7 [bid., p. 260. Examples of onomatopoeia: Dull thud—procumbit hums 
bos; calmness:—ruit oceano nox; noise of battle: “ . . . . perfractague quadrupe- 
dantum........Pectora pectoribus rumpunt... .” 
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i says, is the virtue of the true poet and of every poet, but the 
virtue of Vergil exceeds in that it is also peculiar to the heroic 
poet, whom it becomes to preserve decorum and sustain grandeur 
is above everything else.*® 

Elsewhere Tasso deals with common problems. The use of 
| Latin words is excused and defended.** He declares it is not 
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pedantic to use foreign words of noble strain as of the Provengal, 
French, or Spanish.*° He explains that Aristotle in conceding 
the use of strange words to the epic poet alone, intends to convey 
rather that to him more than to others is the privilege granted.*! q 
t There is, he says, a poetic language just as there is a philosophic 
I or historic one, and the poetic language is not the Florentine, 
not the modern, but the ancient mingled with foreign words.” 
A few echoes from the Anticruscan disputes will emphasize 
the prevalent keen critical interest in the matter of diction. 
| REE Paola Beni embarks upon a scientific investigation of language. 
oe All authors are to be consulted, but five of the best are to be 
i ii} selected for intensive study. Dictionaries are to be made with & 
| examples quoted from the best authors, and Latin and Greek 
etymologies given. He includes a valuable study of early 
forms.™ In discussing the language of Boccaccio he alludes # 
scornfully to the expurgated editions, saying justly, there is no s 
i! longer any certainty in affirming that certain words were not 
‘| used by Boccaccio.* But he states that many of the old words 
i used by Boccaccio are to be found scattered in other ancient 
: . authors and tales: as in the Round Table, in the story of Rinaldo 
of Montalbano, in Maestro Aldobrandino, in Gio. Villani and in 
others. 
S| Annibal Caro makes a vigorous plea for freedom in diction. 
an He asks earnestly: Is it not lawful for the writers of one language 
i! to use the words of another? He claims that not only may for- 4 
. 1 eign words of accepted standing be received, but those that have i 
never been written, the new, the newly made, the Greek, the | # 
. «8 Ibid., p. 262. 6° Tbid., p. 375. 
a . 4 Op. cit., Apologia Del Poema, p. 374. © Ibid., p. 374-375. 
af ® Ibid., p. 376. 
|i 53 L’Anticrusca: overo Il Paragone dell Italiana Lingua, pp. 2-4. 
% Tbid., p. 7 ff. 
% Jbid., p. 5. He refers with praise to Salviati’s edition, reconstructed from 
ancient texts with singular diligence, and restored to a true reading. 
% Tbid., p. 60. 
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Barbarian, and even these changed from their first form and 
significance. Not only words but figures of spfech are to be 
transposed from one language to another. These methods are 
taught by the Greek and Latin writers, and have been put into 
practice by Italian authors. Aristotle, both in his Poetics and in 
his Rhetoric, admits the use of foreign words. He not only 
approves, he praises and commends the custom as adding 
grace and delight to the composition, and lifting it above 
ordinary speech. If Aristotle is mistaken here, as he sometimes 
is, perhaps the names of Cicero, Demetrius, Quintilian, and 
Horace will carry weight. The Greeks used words from all 
their dialects. The Latins have used both the Greek and Bar- 
barian languages. The Italians, before and after Petrarch, 
and Petrarch himself have used the Greek, the Latin, and the 
Barbarian; and from hand to hand, each according to his judg- 
ment, has taken what has not been before written by others: ~ 
“Nam et quae vetera nunc sunt, fuerunt olim nova.” Hesiod 
used words not found in Homer, Pindar those not found in 
Hesiod, Callimachus those not in Pindarus, Theocritus those 
not found in Callimachus. They were excellent poets all. 
§ Empedocles used many foreign words not at first understood 
: among the Greeks. Many words and locutions condemned by 
Cicero, Quintilian, Servius, Macrobius, Aulus, Gellius and many 
others, have been allowed by diverse people in diverse times; 
they have been used by poets and orators; by Cicero himself, 
by Asinius Pollio, Sergius Flavius, Massala, Augustus, and 
earlier by Pacuvius, Cecilius, Lucretius, Plautus, Terence, and 
many others. But in relation to the vulgar tongue, and leaving 
out all those before Petrarch who from time to time introduced 
new words, subdued their roughness and polished them to the 
state in which Dante left the language,——how many words 
from the Greek, the Latin, Provengal and common Italian has 
Petrarch added? How many have been added by judicious 
writers since his time? Judicious, Caro says advisedly, for 
despite the seeming partisanship he by no means advocates a 
rash gathering together of words, without conformity to style, 
reason, and idiom.*” 





57 A pologia Gli Amori di Dafne e Cloe, Rime di Annibal Caro, (Societa Edi- 
trice Sonzogns, Milan, 1900), pp. 35-37. 
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Ruscelli strikes yet another note, one later echoed by the 
French and English, when he proclaims the perfection of his 
native tongue. “I can prove,” he says, “that this language, 
most beautiful in itself as the work of our poets shows, is 
superior to the language and poetry of either the Latins or the 
Greeks. All matters of art are reduced to perfection. For by 
study and culture the Italians have drawn from the Greeks, the 
Latins, the Spanish, the French, and even from the Germans, 
the Hebrews, and other strange nations, many things, in words, 
in phrasing, and in figures, which have enriched the language 
in the guise in which we see it today.”*8 

Instances of such criticism could be multiplied indefinitely. 
Enough has been said, however, to illustrate the source, the 
inherent character of repetition common to all Renaissance 
criticism, and the constant development toward a diction 
regulated by fixed principles, as well as to establish the keenness 
and universality of interest in the subject. 

Tasso and Spenser approach each other more nearly than 
any other literary figures of the century. Both are poets of a 
high order of genius. Both come to their task equipped with 
rare training, and holding in mental solution the critical dogma 
of the age. The result is to be discussed later. But, whether by 

“direct knowledge, through similarity of training, or likeness of 
emperament, the work of Spenser more nearly reflects the 
critical attitude of Tasso than that of any other writer. 
_' The criticism -vhich moulded the vernacular of Italy into a 
flexible medium of cultured literature was carried to France and 
England. In France it bred the Pleiade. 

Fabri writes that art is necessary in all things; elegance con- 
sists in expressing one’s meaning purely and clearly in noble 
terms; clearness and brevity are to be sought above everything.*® 
Sebillet® urges the augmentation of the language through 
recourse to Latin and Greek writers, and especially to transla- 


~ 


58 Introduction to Rime et Prose of Minturno, p. 11; cf. Ruscelli’s preface to 
I Fiori delle Rime (Venice, 1569); see also Belleforest’s Epistres des Princes 
(Trans. from Ruscelli, Paris, 1572), pp. 203-4. 

59 Le Grand et Vrai Art de Pleine Rhetorique de Pierre Fabri (1521), ed. par 
A. Héron (Rouen, 1889), pp. 22, 27, 66-67. 

60 Art Poetique Frangoys (1548), ed. par jGaiffe, Paris, 1910, chap. iv, pp. 
29-33. 
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tors of the old authors, among whom he cites Macault and 
Jean Martin.“ Although the innovations of these two may seem 
rude, through their authority, supported both by art and in- 
dustry, (qualities singularly required in the innovation of dic- 
tion), much has been established which was previously unknown 
to our ancestors. Sebillet omits details, as already formulated 
by classic writers, but follows Horace in warning that innova- 
tions be made modestly and with judgment. 

Du Bellay prescribes invention as a primary method of 
enriching the language, pointing out that innovation in art 
demands a corresponding innovation in language. It is permit- 
ted to mechanics and advocates to use new terms; why should a 
like liberty be denied learned men who wish to enrich by a few 
words a language not yet sufficiently ample? Such a stricture 
would be more rigid than the laws of Greece and Rome. He 
urges, therefore, that the poet no longer fear, especially in a 
long poem, to invent new words; but, he adds, let him use 
restraint, analogy, and judgment of the ear. Then, let him care 
neither for praise nor blame, but trust to the approval of 
posterity, which gives sanction to the doubtful, light to the 
obscure, novelty to the ancient, familiarity to the unaccustomed 
and sweetness to the harsh and rude. He cites the use of old 
words in Vergil. Of the French he says there are a “mil-autres 
bons motz, que nous avons perduz par notre negtigence.” 
“Ne doute point,” he urges, “que le moderé vsaige de telz 
vocables [the ancient] ne donne grande maiesté, tant au vers 
comme 4 la Prose, ainsi que font Reliques des Sainctz aux 
Croix, et autres sacres Ioyaux dediez aux Temples.” 

The Pleiade centres in Ronsard. He writes in his Preface to the 
Frangiade: “I wish to strongly encourage the writer to take 
the wise boldness of inventing new words, provided he follows 
an example already received by the public. It is very difficult to 
write well in our language, if it is not enriched, beyond what it 
is at present, with words and varied phrasing. Those who write 
daily in it know well the restraint they endure, and the extreme 
annoyance of using always the same word.” Beyond all, he 
warns, let there be no scruple in restoring to use antique words, 


*! Thid., p. 31, note 2. 


% La Deffense et illustration (1549): GEuvres Choisies, ed. De Fouquieres, 
(Paris, 1878), chap. vi, pp. 44-46. 
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principally those of the Walloon and Picard languages which 
were for many centuries the true examples of French. Choose 
the most pregnant and significant words to serve poetry at 
need, not only from the said languages, but from the provinces 
of France. Of such vital importance does Ronsard consider 
this principle that he repeats it: 


I advise you to use indifferently all dialects as I have said; among 
which the courtly is always the most beautiful by reason of the majesty 
of the princes.“ But even this cannot be perfect without the aid of 
others, for each garden has its particular flower. . . .Learn your Greek 
and Latin diligently, look to your Italian and Spanish and when you 
have mastered them perfectly, draw upon them as a good soldier draws 
upon the conquered; then write in your mother tongue as did Homer, 
Hesiod, Plato, Aristotle, Theophrastus, Vergil, Titus Livius, Sallust, 
Lucretius and a thousand others.™ 


Ronsard’s teaching is a system of reiteration: Do not reject 
the old words of our romances, he writes, but choose them with 
prudence. Wo not despise the old words of France for they 
always have vigor. In regard to Latin he states that earlier 
writers have drawn upon its riches too carelessly when there 
were native words equally good. He wishes, nevertheless, that 
the poet should boldly compose words in imitation of the Greek 
and Latin provided that they be gracious and pleasant to the 
ear. He reminds that the earliest have forged words since 
accepted as most beautiful and significant.’ He calls attention 
to the resources offered by technical words, and the possibility 
of drawing figures, vivid and beautiful, from the trades.** Old 
words, of which only fragments are left, may be made to live 
again—grow and multiply in new forms.®® Above all things else 
Ronsard seeks to restore ancient words and to weld all dialects 
into one rich and living language. Learn, he bids, aptly to 
choose and appropriate to your work the most significant word 
of the dialects of France, when you have no word so good and 

® Pref. to Franciade: Giuvres de Ronsard (Paris, 1866), VII. 32. 

“ Cf. L’Abrégé: Op. cit., 11, 321. Here Ronsard warns against the language of 
the court as affected and often very bad. 

® Pref. to Franciade, pp. 33-34. 

© LT’ Abrégé, p. 320. 

7 Ibid., p. 335. 

$8 Tbid., p. 321. 

% Ibid., p. 335. 
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expressive in your own tongue. Care not whether the word be 
Gascon, Poictevon, Norman, Manceaux, Lyonnaise or of any 
other section, provided only they are good and correctly express 
what you wish to say. (But have care not to speak too affectedly 
the language of the court, which is sometimes very bad). 
Know that the Greek language would never have been so rich in 
dialects and words, but for the number of republics; each of 
these, emulous of glory, had its own writers. Language ex- 
tends national glory.” 

From Vauquelin we hear an echo of Ronsard with a tempering 
note. He repeats all of his master’s teaching,” adding more 
detailed devices for enriching the language; but he sanely warns 
against too free use of old and provincial words, aptly using the 
simile of turning from a pure fountain to stagnant waters, and 
citing Monin as a warning and a laughing stock.” 

De Laudun adds the accumulated weight of repetition to 
theories already cited. But he too gives a hint that earlier 
teachings have been too literally followed, and warns that it is 
not necessary to choose rude or gross words.” 

Criticism of diction in England, as compared with that on 
the continent, was crude and belated. There are none of the 
studied devices which have been observed in the teachings of 
the French and Italian critics. Its dominant note is nationalism. 
This note,—English for Englishmen,—which was sounded in 
the translations of Alfred and :£lfric, was struck again at the end 
of the fifteenth century in the prefaces and prologues of Caxton. 

With Wilson, Cheke, and Ascham formal criticism was initi- 
ated in England. The more rabid phase of Elizabethan criti- 
cism of diction, which savagely attacks the “rakehelly route of 
ragged rhymers,” the Italianate Englishmen, inkhorn terms, 
and sesquipedalian words,” falls dully on modern ears, for the 


70 Tbid., p. 321. 

"1 L’ Art Poetique, ed. par Pellissier, (Paris, 1855) L. I, 315-345 ff.; 1. 365 ff.; 
1. 385; 11. 301-2; ll. 595-601; ll. 835-870; 11. 408 ff. 

7 Tbid., L. II, ll. 907 ff; ll. 975 ff. 

3 LD’ Art Poetique, L. IV, chap. 3, p. 133 ff; L. III, p. 77. 

% Thos. Wilson, Arte of Rhetorique, (1560) Bk. III, pp. 160-166; Ascham’s 
School-master (London, 1909), Bk. I, pp. 72-92; the controversial writings of 
Harvey and Nash; Robt. Greene’s Quips for an Upstart Courtier; Puttenham, 
The Arte of English Poesie: Bk. III, chap. IV; Wm. Webbe, A Discourse of 
Englishe Poetrie: Elizabethan Critical Essays, ed. G. C. Moore Smith, I, 246. 
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ephemeral crowd of writers who drew upon themselves such 
condemnation has been eliminated by time. Wilson excellently 
characterizes these, in a passage which sheds strong light on the 
fads and follies of speech in his day.” 

His wholesale condemnation of foreign and inkhorn terms is 
succeeded by a slight effort toward constructive work. He is 
dismayed at the chaotic state of the language and hints at the 
necessity for standardization: 


. either we must make a difference of English and say some is 
learned English and other some is rude English, or the one is court 
talke, the other is countrey speech, orels we must of necessitie banish 
all such Rhetorique, and vse altogether one maner of language. 


The prime qualities in diction are, for him, simplicity and clear- 
ness. Latin and Greek words are to be admitted only when 
already well established in the language, and commonly under- 
stood. Cicero is his guide in the choice of words: first that the 
words be proper to the tongue used; second that they be “plain 
for all men to perceive;” third that they be apt and meet to set 
out the matter; fourth that translated words (metaphor) be 
used to beautify the sentence. The characteristic features of 


% Op. cit., ed. G. H. Mar (Clarendon Press, 1909), Bk. III: “Among all 
other lessons this should first be learned, that wee neuer affect any straunge or 
ynkehorne termes, but to speake as is commonly receiued: neither seeking to be 
ouer fine nor yet liuing ouer-carelesse vsing our speeche as most men doe, and 
ordering our wittes as the fewest haue done. Some seeke so far for outlandish 
English that they forget altogether their mothers language. And I dare sweare 
this, if some of their mothers were aliue, thei were not able to tell what they 
say; and yet these fine English clerkes will say, they speake in their mother 
tongue, if a man should charge them for counterfeiting the Kings English. 
Some farre iourneyed gentleman at their retirne home, like as they loue to goe 
in forraine apparell, so thei will pouder their talke with ouer sea language. He 
that commeth lately out of Fraunce, will talke French English and neuer blush 
at the matter. An other chops in with English Italianated, and applieth the 
Italian phrase to our English speaking, the which is, as if an Oratour that pro- 
fesseth to vtter his mind in plaine Latine, would needes speake Poetrie, and farre 
fetched colours of straunge antiquitie..... The fine courtier will talke nothing 
but Chaucer. The misticall wiseman and Poeticall Clerkes will speake nothing 
but quaint Prouerbes, and blinde Allegories, delighting much in their owne 
darkenesse, especially, when none can tell what they doe say. The vnlearned or 
foolish phantasticall, that smelles but of learning (such fellowes as haue seen 
learned men in their daies) wil so Latin their tongues, that the simple can not 
but wonder at their talke, and thinke surely they speake by some reuelation. 
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Wilson’s criticism are nationalism and saneness. The first de- 
mands an exclusion of foreign elements, the second, of remote 
or obsolete terms not universally understood. 

The words of Cheke strengthen the position of Wilson: 


I am of this opinion that our tung shold be written cleane and pure, 
unmixt andunmangled with borrowing othertunges. .. .. For then doth 
our tung naturallie and praisablie utter her meaning, when she bou- 
roweth no counterfeitness of other tunges to attire her self withall, 
but useth plainlie her own .... and if she want at ani tym yet let 
her borrow with such bashfulness, that it mai appeer that if either the 
mould of our own tung could serve us to fassion a woord of our own, or 
if the old denisoned could content and ease this neede, we wold not 
boldly venture of unknowen words.” 


In the utterances of Cheke and Wilson may be distinctly 
read a reaction against excesses engendered by continental 
teaching. Moreover, this criticism of diction is colored to a 
certain extent by a moral prejudice against foppish foreign 
fashion.”” This is especially true of Ascham in whom the moral- 
ist and schoolmaster often cloud the clearness of the critic. 
His condemnation of the use of “straunge and inkhorne termes” 
is only a part of his arraignment of the corrupting influence of 
Italy. In Varro and Sallust he condemns old and rough words, 
and foreign phrasing, and here the point of interest is the suita- 
bility of the works in question for tu-ching purposes. The efforts 
of the three pioneers of English criticism were chiefly directed 
toward the creation of a national diction, clear, simple, and 
purged of all extravagances. 

A few other critical passages are worthy of note. King James 
VI writes: “Ye mon also take heid to frame your wordis and 
sentencis according to the mater.” And also, ‘“‘Gif your purpose 
be of landwart affairis, to vse corruptit and vplandis wordis.’’78 
The latter precept, it is interesting to note, directly expresses a 


% Letter to Thos. Hoby prefixed to his translation of the Courtier, Tudor 
Translations (London, 1900), XXIII, 12-13. 

7 A group of noble young men were, in the eleventh year of Henry VIII’s 
reign, by public remonstrance of the ministers, banished from the court for no 
other reason than they “were so high in love with the French court” that they 
saw no good in England (Hell’s Chronicles, p. 592). Lyly in his Euphues (pp. 
314,-15,-16.) records hatred of all things Italian, 

78 A Short Treatise on Verse (1584): Eliz. Crit. Ess., I, 218. 
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principle almost universally taught by Italian and French 
critics, and followed by Spenser,’® although opposed to the 
general trend of English criticism. 

The avowed purpose of Puttenham is “to make of a rude 
rimer a learned and a Courtly poet.” Therefore in his work 
appear the practical elements of a constructive criticism which 
approaches the method, but not the view of the continent. His 
theory remains essentially English, and in general close to 
Wilson. In a passage*® which excellently supplements the 
glimpse given by Wilson of the state of language, he condemns, 
the use of dialect, the “peeuish affectation” of primitive words 
by scholars, and the imitation of the early poets, even Chaucer. 
Like Dante he finds his ideal language in the court: 


Ye shall therefore take the vsuall speach of the Court, and that of 
London and the shires lying about London within Ix myles, and not 
much aboue. I do not say this but that in euery shyre of England there 
be gentlemen and others that speake, but specially write, as good 
Southerne as we of Middlesex or Surrey do, but not the common people 
of euery shire, to whom the gentlemen, and also their learned clarkes 
do for the most part condescend. 


79 The letter of E. K. is excepted as being a direct expression of Spenser’s 
views. 

8 The Arte of English Poesie (1569), Bk. III, chap. 4: “This part [diction] 
in our maker or Poet must be heedyly looked vnto, that it be naturall, pure, and 
the most vsuall of all his countrey; and for the same purpose rather that which 
is spoken in the kings court, or in the good townes and Cities within the land, 
then in the marches and frontiers, or in port townes, where straungers haunt for 
traffike sake, or yet in Vniuersities where Schollers vse much peeuish affecta- 
tion of words out of the primatiue languages, or finally, in any vplandish village 
or corner of a Realme, where is no resort but of poore rustjcall or vnciuill people: 
neither shall he follow the speach of a craftes man cr cartex or other of the in- 
feriour sort, though he be inhabitant or bred in the best towng¢ wad Citie in this 
Realme, for such persons doe abuse good speaches by st.2nge accents or ill 
shapen soundes and false ortographie. But he shall follow generally the better 
brought vp sort, such as the Greekes call charientes, men ciuill and graciously 
behauored and bred. Our maker therfor at these dayes shall not follow Piers 
plowman, nor Gower, nor Lydgate nor yet Chaucer, for their language is now out 
of vse with vs; neither shall he take the termes of Northern-men, such as they 
vse in dayly talke, whether they be noble men or gentlemen or of their best 
clarkes, all is a matter; nor in effect any speech vsed beyond the riuer of Trent, 
though no man can deny but that theirs is the purer English Saxon at this day, 
yet it is not so Courtly nor so currant as our Southerne English is; no more is 
the far Westerne mans speach.” 
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With further detail he defines the words which may be judicious- 
ly admitted to the language, makes a just and clear statement of 
decorum, defines style, enumerates six classic points of good 
speech, and posits diction as an Art.*! 

Sidney touches with lightness and surety upon the sorest 
faults of the age. The “honey flowing matron eloquence,” he 
says, has been disguised “in a courtesanlike painted affectation: 
one time with so far-fet words, that many seem monsters... . 
another time with coursing of a letter, as if they were bound to 
follow the method of a dictionary, another time with figures 
and flowers extremely winter-starved.” Euphuism he does 
not name but writes: “Now for similitudes in certain printed 
discourses, I think all herbarists, all stories of beasts, fowls, and 
fishes are rifled up, that they may come in multitudes to wait 
upon any of our conceits, which certainly is as absurd a surfeit 
to the ear as is possible.” The fault lies, he says, not with the 
language but the writer who “using art to show art and not to 
hide art—as in these cases he should do—fleeth from nature 
and indeed abuseth art.” For the language itself, it is “capable 
of any excellent exercising of it,” and “for the uttering sweetly 
and properly the conceits of the mind, which is the end of speech, 
that hath it equally with any other tongue in the world. .... we 

In 1595 this praise was echoed in the tractate of Sir Richard 
Carew, The Excellency of the English Tongue, which clearly 
emulated similar eulogies already noted among the Italian 
and French.* 

This concludes our review of the critical attitude toward 
diction, of Spenser’s age. Of the above citations from English 
writers, only the views of Wilson, Cheke, and Ascham were 
published in time-to have influenced our poet. The social and 
literary reiutions of Sidney and Spenser place almost beyond 
question the’ restraining influence upon the protegé of the clear 
and temperate views of the patron, although as Spenser has 
hinted, and Sidney® himself recorded, they did not always 
agree. The common influence of Italian literature and criticism 


81 [bid., chapters iv, v, vi, vii, viii. 

82 Defense of Poesy (1595), ed. A. S. Cook (N. Y., 1890), pp. 52, 54. 

83 See also Webbe, op., cit., pp. 227 ff. 

% Spenser’s letter to Harvey, Works of Spenser, ed. Grosart, IX, 273, 
% Op. cit., p. 47. 
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upon both would render indeterminate any effort to define the 
scope of mutual influence. For the remaining citations, the 
significance lies merely in the common recognition of contempo- 
rary problems which posits an atmospheric knowledge of and 
inter-relation with continental criticism.® 

In the long period between Chaucer, and Wyatt and Surrey 
there were two trends in the development of literature: the one 
of a popular literature which tended to preserve old and dialect 
forms, and culminated in the Morte d’Arthur of Malory,®’ and 
other publications of Caxton and Wynken de Worde; the other 
of a learned literature which made Latin, or a Latinated English 
its medium and culminated in Erasmus, Colet, and More. 
Moreover, the prevalence of foreign travel introduced an ex- 
tensive and ill-considered use of borrowed terms and phrases.** 
With these diverse elements a self-conscious criticism demanded 
not the enrichment but the expurgation of the language. Hence 
the earliest critics sought an elimination of old, obsolete, and 
dialect terms on the one hand, and of ink-horn terms and foreign 
borrowings on the other. At one with this demand for a pure 
English diction was the assertion of nationalism. 

In contrast with this was the insistent demand of French 
criticism for an enrichment of the language by a resort to Latin, 
foreign, and dialect forms, and by the reintroduction and re- 
building of old words. A little in advance of England, the 
literary ambition of France was the creation of a national epic 
to rival the Zliad, the Odyssey, and the 4ineid. For this a rich 
medium was the primary requisite. Hence language was the 
central interest of the Pleiade. 


% Here mention should be made of Hoby’s translation (1561) of Castiglione’s 
Courtier. 

87 Ascham attests the popularity of such works: “Yet I know when God’s 
Bible was banished the Court and “Morte Arthur” received into the prince’s 
chamber.” For popular taste see also Captain Cox, his Ballads and Books, or 
Robt. Laneham’s Letter (1575), Ballad Soc., London, 1871. 

88 Lyly’s Euphues (1578), should be cited here. Although the work is pri- 
marily noted for precision and artificiality of style, the diction forms no mean 
part of that style, and had its influence even among those who ridiculed the 
author’s excesses. The work was created under foreign influence, exerted both 
directly and through translations, and in turn, through its own influence, should 
be reckoned with as criticism. 
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In Italy the same interest existed but was not so sharply 
centralized. The epic of Dante was a proud national monument. 
The work of Petrarch, Boccaccio, Poliziano, Lorenzo, Pulci, 
Boiardo, and Ariosto went forward, by gradations, upon the 
epic path. Criticism was an art in itself that sought the perfec- 
tion of art. This found a realization in the epic of Tasso, a work 
of conscious art rather than of inspiration. In the criticism of 
both nations there is reiterated, to an extent beyond reproduc- 
tion, the necessity of enriching the vernacular. The poet is 
taught to borrow, to invent, to alter, to transpose, to collect, 
and to reinstate. Above all is urged the literary value of ancient 
words® in adding richness, dignity, and distinction to language. 
It was in this atmosphere of intense critical interest that 
Shakespeare’s men and women bandied words and that Spenser 
sought a noble and flexible medium for his own epic conception. 


II. THIS THEORY AS APPLIED TO THE 
FAERIE QUEENE 


The outstanding features of Spenser’s diction are his copious- 
ness, his use of so called archaisms,' and the musical quality of 
his language. The three are so closely related as to render a 
sharp division of the topics impossible; hence the discussion 
must shift from one to the other as occasion demands. The 
easy and musical flow of Spenser’s language tends at first 
to obscure the fullness and variety of his diction. Art, indeed, 
almost conceals art, and close study is required for a true 
apprehension of the nature and sources of his rich vocabulary. 


8 Du Bellay, Deff. et Illus. (1549), chap. vi, p. 128. The use of ancient words 
gives “grande maiesté;” Muzio; Dell’ Arte Poetica, p. 71; Minturno; L’Arte 
Poetica, Bk. IV, p. 301: To give to the verse majesty it is granted to the poet to 
use ancient and disused words; Jbid., p. 321. “Per la qual cosa le parole, che 
rendono il verso magnifico, e maiesteuole, sono |’Antiche dalla consuetudine 
del parlare accettate: e le Pellegrini, purche non ui sia Barbaresimo,e le Fatte,se 
le nuouamente trovate, se l’uso le riceue, e gli orecchi non le schifano: e le Tras- 
late, ch’a guisa di matutine stelle adornano, & illuminano il dire.” Tasso, 
Del Poema Eroico:-“e particolarmente le parole disusate la fanno pid venerabile, 
perché sono come forestieri tra cittadini.” 

1 This term is deliberately adopted by the writer to designate the old and 
less familiar forms used by Spenser, for,: a) It does not necessarily carry the 
connotation obsolete; b) It is the term employed in all criticism to denote old 
words; c) It is a term already familiar in materia critica relating to Spenser. 
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in its initial stage Spenser’s copiousness may be attributed 
to his learning, wide reading,? memory, and powers of assimila- 
tion. But the riches with which his mind was stored, were 
varied and increased by every device and license allowed by 
critical authority to the poet. 

In his use of archaisms, also, Spenser was following the tenets 
of contemporary criticism. As we have seen, one of the points 
most insistently stressed in French and Italian poetic theory, is 
the literary value of old words. But with this influence was 
mingled a current from another source,—that of his native 
literary tradition. This blending of continental and national 
elements, which is characteristic of all Spenser’s work, is most 
clearly exhibited in the well-known Epistle from “E. K.” to 
Harvey which prefaces the Shepheardes Calender, and which, 
whether or not it be the work of Spenser himself, reflects inti- 
mate acquaintance with the workings of his mind. In the 
principle and method of enriching the language, in the literary 
purpose of the archaisms, and in the principle of decorum, 
Spenser has followed classic, French and Italian criticism. For 
this, abundant authority has been adduced. But in his effort to 
establish a pure English diction, and to refine and polish the 
language, the critic poet was under a definitely national in- 
fluence, tran¢mitted through the pronouncements of Wilson, 
Cheke, and Ascham, through the early efforts of Wyatt, Surrey, 
and Turbervile to subdue the rude vernacular, and through the 
inspiration of Chaucer. 

In his method of achieving this end Spenser, it is true, set 
himself in opposition to the national view by his revival of old 
and dialect forms, the use of which, as we have seen, was con- 
demned by the early critics. Sidney wrote: 

The Shepherd’s Calendar hath much poetry in his eclogues, indeed 
worthy the reading, if I be not deceived. That same framing of his 
stile to an old rustic language I dare not allow, since neither Theocritus 
in Greek, Vergil‘ in Latin, nor Sannazzaro in Italian did affect it.® 

2 See Wm. Riedner, Spenser’s Belesenheit, Leipzig, 1908. 

3 Cf. Ascham: op. cit. pp. 132-186; Vives: On Education, trans. by Foster 
Watson (Cambridge, 1913), pp. 139-141, 147-8, 154. 

* Vives holds an opposite view: “Vergil strove to catch the charm of the 
country dialects, in which kind of effort Theocritus allowed himself considerable 


indulgence.” Op. cit., p. 137. Cf. supra. p. 14. 
5 Op. cit., p. 47. It is worthy of note here that Bruno, whose influence over 
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Two decades later Ben Jonson spoke with contempt: “Spenser 
affecting the ancients writ no language.”® The letter of E. K. 
forestalls and answers just such criticism. Moreover, it es- 
tablishes the independent attitude of the poet, for, secure in 
the French and Italian support’ of his views, he again puts his 
theory into practice in the Faerie Queene. 

The gap between the rugged diction of the Shepheardes Calen- 
der, and the courtly phrasing of the Faerie Queene, may be 
bridged by a single critical tenet, decorum. The one work is as 
consciously archaic as the other; the degree rests in the adapta- 
tion of diction to character, setting, theme, and genre. The 
difference but emphasizes the critical method of the poet. 

Spenser’s theory of diction recognized a double function of 
the poet: as an autocrat of poetic diction his was the power to 
enlarge, modify, and embellish the language at will; as the 
arbiter of the national language his was the duty to establish 
and preserve the integrity and purity of the vernacular. It is 
the purpose of this discussion to determine to what degree 
he reconciled these functions, and to interpret the true nature of 
his diction. 

At the risk of seeming contradiction with what precedes and 
what is to follow, Spenser’s vocabulary may be characterized 
as essentially English and essentially simple. His most copious 
innovations, made in the use of archaic words, are English. 
His Latinisms are few and well established. His foreign terms 
are largely the phrasing of the court: of-love parlance, so familiar 
as to have lost its foreign flavor, or else they are words and in- ' 
ventions motivated by metric considerations. 

In this matter of diction, after duly acknowledging the in- 
fluence of the earlier critics, the controlling force is seen to be 





Sidney in other matters is evident, names among a list of vain pursuits “the 
revival of obsolete words, and the attempt to lift them again to the stars.” 
(Gli Eroict Furori, Pt. II, p. 404). AEneas Silvius, whose writings were well 
known in England, also condemns the use of old terms. He quotes Aulus Gellius 
of Phavorinus: “Copy the virtues of the great men of old, but let their archaisms 
die with them.” Vittorino da Feltre, ed. Wm. H. Woodward, (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1905), pp. 147-148). Cf. the implied criticism of Daniel: 

“Let others sing of Knights and palladines 

In aged accents and untimely words” (Delia, Sonnet LII.) 

* Discoveries, ed. Schelling, p. 57, I. 26. 

7 Cf. Trissino, op. cit., Div. VI., p. 113. 
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Chaucer. For in the great poet Spenser recognized not only the 
Father of English Poetry, ~~. Father of English Diction. 
Though Spenser names the master but once, in the Faerie 
Queene,® then he is— 

Dan Chaucer well of English undefyled (IV, ii, 32). 


From this well Spenser drew inspiration, in his effort to become 
in turn the master of English speech. He did not attempt to 
reproduce the diction of Chaucer. The two poets need only to be 
read together to establish this fact. But he drew from him words 
and phrases with which both to restore and to enrich the native 
tongue,’ for in this process the two functions of the poet meet. 

Before proceeding to discuss Spenser’s archaisms, certain 
misapprehensions in regard to his language must be corrected. 
First, the diction of the Faerie Queene is by no means so anti- 
quated as is often supposed. The practice of printing texts in 
modernized form has resulted in creating a mistaken impression 
as to the true nature of Elizabethan English. Moreover, many 


8 The fragment of the so-called Bk. VII is not included here. 
® The Glosse of E. K. added to the Shepheardes Calendar supports this state- 
ment with specific evidence: Feb. Ec., (vv. 35-36); “heardgromes, Chaucers 
verse almost whole E.K.,” cf. Hous of Fame (iii, 135-6); May Ec. (v.92), “chevi- 
saunce, sometimes of Chaucer used for gaine: sometime of other for spoyle, or 
bootie, or enterprise, and sometime for chiefdome.—E. K.”; May Ec. (v. 251), 
“clincke, a keyhole. Whose diminutive is clicket, used of Chaucer for a Key.— 
E. K.”; July Ec. (v. 177), “glitterand, a participle used sometime in Chaucer, 
but altogether in I. Gower.—E. K.”; etc. The glossary of E. K. has not been 
accorded the full significance due it, as an exposition of Spenser’s diction. 
It confirms to a degree the claim advanced that Spenser’s purpose was not the 
jreproduction of an earlier diction but the enrichment of the vernacular 
through the restoration of old and dialect words, and the incorporation of 
new and legitimate terms. The commentator usually contents himself 
with a mere definition of the words. Sometimes he gives a source as 
in the examples cited above and in: “overture, an open place. The word is 
borrowed of the French and used in good writers.—E. K.” (July Ec. v. 28); 
“Woe, Woe, Northernly.—E. K.” (Sept. Ec., v. 25); and in (Apr. Ec. 
v. 155): “Yblent, y is a poeticall addition, blent, blinded.—E. K.”; May Ec. 
(v. 6), “yclad, arraye. y redoundeth as before. E. K.”; Apr. Ec. (v. 28), “frenne, 
a straunger. The worde, I thinke, was first poetically put, and afterwards used 
in common custome of speach for forene.—E. K.” The words are drawn from 
various sources, and E. K.’s glossary is sufficiently complete to enable the ordi- 
nary reader to understand the crabbed diction of the Shepheardes Calender. The 
comments and exact references for classic allusion give illuminating testimony 
as to the classical training of the day. 
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Spenserian words cited as archaisms are not really archaisms 
since they are also found in the writings of his contemporaries. 

Again, the scholarship of his age was not such as to warrant 
the assumption of scientific knowledge of Old or Middle English 
forms on Spenser's part. His use of earlier forms was due to his 
remarkable power of assimilation, and this in turn was de- 
pendent upon his wide familiarity with earlier literature. This 
wide familiarity with earlier English should put us on our guard 
against the common tendency to regard Chaucer as the sole or 
direct source of Spenser’s archaisms. He also knew Gower, 
Lydgate, and Occleve; and the metrical romances, from which 
he drew the body of his material, offered rich fields for his ex- 
periments in diction. In these last may be found a key to much 
that is obscure. Finally, it should be noted that many of the 
words in the Faerie Queene which are classed as dialect words, as , 
foreign borrowings, or as inventions, are by no means peculiar to 
Spenser. For all these reasons, the utmost circumspection is 
required in dealing with the poet’s vocabulary.’° The purpose of 
the present discussion is to exhibit his critical method and, by 
: corroborative examples, to demonstrate the legitimacy of his 
& usage. 

In the inflection of verbs Spenser found opportunity both for 
variety and for the reinstatement of earlier forms. The verbal 
ending -emw appears as a preterite participle, as an infinitive, 
and as a plural both present and preterite. First of all, it should 
be observed that all archaic inflections in Spenser’s works exist 
side by side with modern forms, with an overwhelming pre- 
dominance of the latter. For example, burn appears thirty 
times; twice it assumes the form bren (brenne)'! —in each case as 
a final syllable—,and once the form burnen occurs; brought 
appears approximately three hundred times, broughten™ but 
Bs once; wrought, one hundred and fifty times, wroughten, once.“ 
Neither of the antiquated forms appears in the Faerie Queene. 
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10 For my predecessors in this field see the opening section of Part I of this 
discussion. My own observations, and numerical statements have been checked 
by reference to Osgood’s Concordance. 

3 uF, Q. III, iii, 34, 8; IV, iii, 45, 7. 
18 Tbid., I, XII, 37, 9. 

3 S.C., Feb. Ec., v. 212. 

4 S.C., Aug. Ec., v. 134. 
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Undue emphasis has been laid upon the unique appearance of 
broughten, stroven, and liveden® as preterites. As plurals, in- 
finitives, and participles the form appears oftener, but even here 
: the proportion is almost negligible. Comen" occurs but three 
times in the Faerie Queene although come appears more than a 
| hundred times. Bounden occurs three times, but this last as a 
theological and poetic word has always been current. The poet’s 

attitude toward these forms in -em is evident. By analogy, 
| the -en ending appeared to be a good English form worthy of 
| preservation. It added a flexible light syllable which could be 





used or discarded at will, a point most grateful in iambic struc- 
ture. It softened monosyllabic stress, and aided in reducing the 
I line to the level accent sought by Spenser. Nor were these 
; forms by any means so archaic as they now seem for they were 
| current in many words in which they have since been discarded."” 
i The endings -st -est, -edest -eth, which lend archaic color to 
i Spenser’s pages, were common in all English literature of the 
period. In Spenser they are unusually frequent and are made 
"entirely subservient to metrical purposes. 

An interesting and possibly a genuine archaic form is to be 
found in the few instances of a participle in -and, glitterand'® 
and trenchand.’® Though this was the ending of the Northern 
present participle; the explanation of its use by Spenser is not 
certain: Trenchant®® appears beside trenchand. Thrillant® and 
persant (persaunt)™ show the ending of the French present 
participle. The difference in the final letter may be a mere 
matter of spelling due to the common substitution of one for the 


% F.Q., II, x, 7, 7: S.C., Feb. Ec., V. 212; ibid., July Ec., v. 167. 
© F, Q., II, XI, 29, 9; V, IX, 21, 3; VI, XI, 44, 1. 
17 See Wilson: Arte of Rhetorique, Bk. III, p. 165, doen; Ded. of Rule of Reason 
doen; Elyot’s Gouverour, Bk. I, p. 26, doen; Bk. I, p. 157, founden; Bk. I, p. 
131, striken, aboden; Bk. II, pp. 144 to 146, commen; Bk. II, p. 145, knowen. 
18 F,Q., I, iv, 16, 9; vii, 29, 4; II, vii, 42, 1; II, xi, 17, 1; Shepheards Cal- : 
| endar, July Ec., 1.177. 4 
19 F.Q.,1,i, 17, 3; I, xi, 24, 1. { 
% Tbid., V, v, 9, 1. 
1 Wagner (op. cit., p. 47) cites thrilland as an example of the Northern form. 
1 have exainined thirteen editions of Spenser including one each of 1599, 1609, 
and 1679; in all of these the spelling is thrillant, and it is so noted in the V.E.D.; 
see F. Q., I, xi, 20, 2; II, iv, 46. 1. 
™ F.Q., I, x, 47, 5; II, iii, 23, 4; III, ix, 20, 9. 
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other. Both forms, however, must have been known to Spenser. 
The participle in-and is found in Chaucer although he prefers 
the modern ending-ing (ynge). It appears in Gower, and, as is 
natural, in Barbour, Dunbar, and Lindsay. In the romances 
the forms glimerand, glitterand, scinand, and schimmerande are 
frequently found.* The words may therefore be either the 
pbtttearticiple of the North, or the present participle of 
the French. 

A large class of archaic forms is supplied by the preterites of 
both strong and weak verbs. In considering these, it must be 
kept in mind: that the form may be a mere variant of Eliza- 
bethan orthography; or that, though genuinely archaic, it may 
still have been current among other writers. Plonge, hong, strook, 
strake, song, sung, sang, dronck, druncke, and dranke are mere 
spellings. Quooke and woxe are genuine Middle English forms, 
but of the latter, Spenser uses as variants waxe, woxe, wex, 
waxen, woxen, wexen, or else changes the form to a final-ed. 

Meint (menged, mingled), nempt® (nemman), yold,” under- 
fong, molt, swolt, herried, tane, shend, girn, to-lorn™’ and garred 
are old and less common forms. Holped, holpen, housled, nousled, 
ween, rede, wot, mote, kenned, couth, hote, yode, and its hybrid 
preteritive present yead** are all old forms, which were still 
common in Elizabethan literature. Most if not all appear in 
Shakespeare. In Elyot’s Gouvernour are to be found numerous K 
terms cited as archaic in Spenser. 

Two antique verb phrasings Spenser has assimilated and used 
with good effect: the causative sense of do (“doen him to die”) 
and can, as an enclitic auxiliary, having the force of did or a 


* “Full low inclinand—”: Dunbar, Ellis’s Spec.; “Our sovereign havand” 
. . .. Lord Herries (1568) (N.E.D.); 

% Sir Degrevant: Lincoln MS. “Glemerand hir sycle” ; The Wars of Alexander: 
Chasteand, 1. 4607, flatband; schemerand, 11. 483, 5592; shemerand, |. 1544; 
lazand, 1. 4367, gletirand, 1. 3346, 3797, 3686, 5536; glyssynand, 1. 3015. Cf. 
E. K.’s comment, July Ec., 1. 177. 

% See Glossary: Ritson’s Ancient Metrical Romances. 

% Guy of Warwick, 1. 10215. 

*7 Erle of Toulous, 1. 94. 

28 See Childe Maurice, (Child’s Ballads; II, p. 314) yodest; Wm. of Palerne, 
1. 3672; Leg. of the Holy Rood, p. 115, 1. 253; Erle of Toulons, |. 617; Le Bone 
Florence, 1. 391; Lydgate: Temple of Glas, 1. 205; Guy of Warwick, 1. 2769; 
Drant: “Years yead away faces fair deflowre”; Bryskett; Pastoral Aeclogue. 
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simple preterite. The phrasing is Chaucerian, but not peculiarly 
so, as the expressions are common in the romances.?® The con- 
text in these last, and in Spenser makes it quite probable that 
can had come to be felt as gan. 

Another large group of verbs, which are lifted by prefixes 
from their usual form, may be classed as poetic. The chief 
particles are a-, ab-, ac-, af-, de-, dis-, en-, for-, un-, to-, and y-. 
As well established and significant prefixes these formed a 
legitimate method by which any poet might vary his diction. 
We find: abeare, adrad, accourage, advew, affrend, behappen, 
besprint, depart or dispart (divide), disease, disadvaunce, dis- 
counsel, enmove, encheare, enrace, forgo, fordo, to-rent, to-torn, 
to-worn, to-bruzd, ybet, yrond, ycleped, ytost. A reference to the 
glossaries of Chaucer, of Shakespeare, and of the romances will 
fully establish the right of the foregoing forms to be included in 
the poetic vocabulary of an Elizabethan. 

In the use of nouns Spenser’s archaisms are few and simple. 
The old plural in -en attributed to him is confined to eien (eyen)*° 
brethren, and fone*! (foen). These words had commonly retained 
this form and are not to be classed as unusual. The so-called 
old plural and possessive in -es is the ordinary Elizabethan 
spelling. When the apostrophe first came into use, it was 
employed indifferently to denote the omission of “e” in the 
possessive or in the plural. Spenser pronounced -es as a separate 
syllable only when the exigencies of metre so required. The 
spelling of such nouns as humblesse, gentilesse, finenesse, and 
holinesse, was too common to retain any real significance of 
Old English gender or of French derivation. The feminine 
suffix -ess was also too well established to merit comment, al- 
though tyrannesse, championnesse, warriouresse and conqueresse 
may carry a tinge of satire in their emphasis. Eme, much cited as 
an archaism in Spenser, where it occurs but once,” is not un- 
common in Chaucer* and is frequent in the romances. 

% See Guy of Warwick: |. 1468, “That er sperys can toschyder”; 1. 1600; 
“Forthe in fere can they goo”; 1. 2701, “The emperoure can thens wende.”; 
1. 3745, “He can mete a straunger swevon”; See also Bp. Percy’s Folio Ms., 
Vol. III, The Carle off Carlile, ll. 15, 36, 48, 250, 274. 

3° Cf. Elyot, op. cit., Bk. II, p. 137; Bk. I, p. 26. 

% Cf. Erl. of Toulous, 1. 459. 

* F.Q., II, X, 47, 1; Drayton, Polyolbion (Spenser Soc. Pub., XXii), Pt-III. 
p. 36; see Wright’s Dial. Dict. for citations as late as 1855. 

% See Troilus, Bk. II, 1. 162.; cf. N.E.D. 
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With Spenser’s usage in the matter of pronouns, may also be 
included his frequent employment of impersonal and reflexive 
verbs. Here again one finds archaic color, though it is unsafe to 
attribute too much direct influence to the older language. 
Among the Elizabethans pronominal usage had not reached the 
fixed stage it has since acquired. That the possessive pronoun /-~ 
should follow the name was no rare construction. The exclusive 
use of it in reference to inanimate objects had not been estab- 
lished. Ye was a common form. Which, what and that were in- 
terchangeable. Swich, swuch, and sich remain in dialect even 
today. Transposition, taught as a rhetorical device, led to 
stiff and unusual forms. Impersonal and reflexive verbs, eau 
strongly characteristic of earlier writing, are a constituent part 
of poetic diction. These Spenser used freely. The more anti- 
quated use of pronouns found in the Shepheardes Calender was 
. a conscious effort toward colloquialism prompted by the principle 
* of decorum. That some of these forms should pass into the 
Faerie Queene is no matter for wonder. A point often noted is 
Spenser’s use of an old genitive fir, for “their.” There is no 
certainty, however, that Spenser intended to revive this form. 
The following line is quoted™ as an instance— 





From the worldes eye and from her right usaunce, 
(F. Q., II, vii, 7, 4.) 


World is personified and her isa correct reference. To construe 
her as their referring to riches, is possible but somewhat forced. 
In the Shepheardes Calender there are some instances of its 
unmistakable use as their,® but this fact is offset by the opening 
lines of the September Aclogue in which the form is dis- 
tinctly used as dialect: 


Hob. Diggon Davie, I bidde her god day: 
Or Diggon her is, or I missaye. 

Dig. Her was her while it was daye light, 
But now her is a most wretched wight. 








On the other hand, as an archaic word her (hir) could easily 
have been assimilated from Chaucer, or even more readily from 
the romances where it is used with inconceivable laxness; the 


“ Cf. Wagner, op. cit., p. 40. 
% Sh Cal., May Ec., 1. 60; Sept. Ec., 1. 39. 
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question therefore, as to whether it is to be referred to a dialect 
or archaic source remains open.* 

In adverbials and connectives Spenser makes free use of 
certain old forms: albe, algates, forby, forthy, whilom, eath, un- 
eath, farre, warre, narre, liever, enaunter, ne, nethalas, mo, etc. 
But these forms which survive today only in poetic language, 
were not so segregated in Spenser’s day. All of these forms are 
to be found elsewhere; farre, narre, warre, and liever were col- 
loquial. In the very passage in which Sidney condemns Spen- 
ser’s use of archaisms he writes “sith.” Almost every variant 

tof the word is to be found in the Gouvernour. There, too, appears 
eath quite as often as in the Faerie Queene. Eft and eftsoons 
occur in Puttenham and others.*? And thus runs the tale of 
Spenser’s archaisms. 

Other methods by which the poet enriched his vocabulary 
may be briefly examined. Spenser, as has already been 
stated, followed the English critics in their bias against 
Latinisms. The only “inkhorne terme” which can be cited 
is trinall triplicities; Spenser uses this twice but because 
of its mouth-filling rhythm we may forgive him this defection. 
Among less familiar words which show orthographic traces 
of nearness, to the parent stem are: abiecte (to cast down 
or out), caerule, conceipt, deceipt, crumenall (Lat. crumena), 
edify, re-aedify (to build), porcpisces, protense®® and adward.*® 
None of these are peculiar to Spenser, except possibly the 
two last, which, so far as is known, do not appear elsewhere. 
Both are simple and legitimate developments. Protense, 
a drawing on, is merely a shortened form of protension. 
Award is a hybrid from O. H. G. worden or warten, plus the 
Latin prefix a-,“' which Spenser has restored to its true form in 
adward. The form is a close analogue of the equally accepted 
avow and advow. Beyond these words and the free use in compo- 

% The use of her as plural was comparatively common in Shakespeare: 
Lucreece, |. 1588; Troilus I, 3, 118 (Folio) ; Othello, III, 3, 66. 

37 Walkington; Opt. Glass, (1607), p. 145; Shakespeare, Pericles, V, ii. 
Elyot: II, 35, 36; Lyly, Euphues (Arb. Rep., Vol. TX), p. 65. 

% F. Q., III, iii, 4, 7. 

39 Jbid., IV, X, 17, 5; IV, XII, 30, 4. 

# See Miss Barrow, op., cit., p. 17. The word is related to but not derived 
from O. F. eswart or esguart. yt 

“ Skeat, Etymol. Dic. = \ 
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sition of prefixes, already noted, Spenser’s work is singularly 
free from Latinisms. 

The influence of the French is more evident. In his use of 
actual French words, Spenser practically confines himself to 
symbolic names and to phrasings of courtly parlance which had 
almost lost their foreign flavor: bel-amour, bel-accoyle, beldame 
(original connotation lost), beauperes, douceperes, belamy, and 
bellibone (bonnibel). There are some terms of armor: hacqueton, 
unbriere, haberjeon. Fewter,® to lay spear in rest, and blesse® 
in the sense of whirl or strike, seem to be highly specialized 
chivalric or romantic terms. To these may be added a long list 
of more or less well established words which yet preserve 
more than a hint of their origin: habit (dress), habilitie, 
habilment, habitaunce, amenance, souvenance, chevisaunce, 
captivaunce, comportaunce, defeasaunce, counterdefeasaunce, noy- 
ance, amenage, fortilage, galage, percant, poynant, batterlant, 
paravant, resiant, amate, darrayne, disloigne, essoyne, adaigne, 
depart (?), martelled, fardelle, portesse, german, (relative), 
peize, hault, table (picture), franion, champian (plain); faict 
(deed), sell, foyson, and many others. Again it must be em 
phasized that these words belong, not peculiarly to Spenser, but 
to the period. And especially do they appear in the romances | 
where many elements of the older English and French mett. | 

No such affinity existed between the English and Italian 
languages, and despite Spenser’s facility in the latter, the list of 
borrowings is short: arboret, tur(ri)bant, Turchesca, capuccio, 
guist, belgarde, basciomani. In view of Spenser’s general in- 
debtedness to Italy this fact is significant of his desire to pre- 
serve the integrity of the vernacular. 

Spenser by no means neglected the freedom accorded to the 
poet in the manipulation of words. He has employed shortened 
forms by elimination of prefixes as in gam (began), rayed (ar- 
rayed), reave (bereave), siege (besiege), vaunce (advance), vail 
(prevail), ete.; by contraction: frenne (forenne), p’/ace (palace), 
ventrous (venturous), perlous (perilous), Jasp for Jasper, ne, 
mo, natheless, nathemoe, nas (has not), nis (is not), nould (would 
not). Some words he has lengthened, as ¢erribant (It. turbant), 
picturals, recomfortless, matchable, quietage, besides numbers 

@ F, Q., IV, vi, 10, 2; IV, iv, 45, 8. ‘ 

® F. Q., I, V, vi, 4; I, viii, 22, 3. 
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already noted as varied by prefixes. Other words he has 
compounded: not-deserver, soft-sliding, jolly-head. 

Nor has he failed to contribute his quota of so-called inven- 
tions. The most noted of these is blatant. Since Spenser’s day, 
the word has entered the language and served many a pulpit 
orator. It is at most an adaptation and was probably known to 
Spenser in dialect form. The Scotch dialect has the word blate,“ 
to bellow, howl, cry out. It was possibly known to the poet in 
the northern present participle form bladand. With Spenser, 
the difference between a final d and ¢ diminishes to the vanishing 
point.“ The word had just the significance needed to translate 
the glatissant® of Malory, and gave to Spenser a vernacular 
phrasing and a distinctive epithet for the beast borrowed openly 
from the pages of the prince of romancers. Provokement, need- 
ments, tyreling, treachetour, dreriment, yond*'—ostensibly mean- 
ing “mad”—are classed among his inventions. Words cited in 
other connections need not be repeated here. His license in the 
use of affixes can be readily understood through reference to 
Elizabethan glossaries, or to the glossaries of recently edited 
romances. The multitude of word-formations, now unfamiliar, 
which are recorded in these bear witness to the comparatively 
moderate number of Spenser’s coinages and impress the extreme 
caution necessary in asserting a word to be either an invention, 
or peculiar, in his own age, to our poet. 

In the creation of symbolic names Spenser gives rein both to 
his fancy and his knowledge of languages. But here, too, the 
watchword must be caution, and the phrase “so far as is known” 
should preface every speculative assertion. The name Scuda- 
more (amour)** popularly considered a happy invention of the 
poet to characterize the knight of love, the wooer of the gentle 
Amoret, belongs to a noble family of Hertfordshire. Sir James 
Scudamour* was a gentleman of Elizabeth’s court. He is 


“ Wright’s Dialect Dict.; Century Dict., N.E.D. 

* Note his use of trenchand, trenchant, rased, rast, brenned, brent. 

See Godefroy: glatir, glatissant; Mort D’Arthur: the Questing Beast, the 
Beast glatissant. 

* Cf. Scottish dialect word yan—sick, wretched. 

“ The two spellings appear. 

See Cal. of St. Papers: Henry VIII, and Eliz.; Camden’s Brittania, Vols.I, 
II, ITI, IV.; Fuller’s W orthies : Hertfordshire, p. 385. 
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celebrated in Higford’s Institutions of a Gentleman as a model 
courtier, and it is he, who was, in all probability, the prototype 
of Spenser’s knight of love.5° Nor is the “badge of the bloody 
hand” or the name Ruddymane*! a creation of the poet. The 
application constitutes his invention. Ollifaunte™® is a common 
spelling for elephant. The names Malengin and Maleager 
figure in romances. The brethren of the rhyming names, Sansfoy 
Sansjoy, Sansloy, and Priamond, Diamond and Triamond are 
suggestive of courtly jousts and the romances. 

In inventing many names Spenser made use of his knowledge 
of Italian, restrained in the matter of general diction, and there- 
by he secured at the same time a succession of musical syllables. 
Duessa, Fidessa, Fraelissa, Elissa, Elbesse, Perissa, Charissa, 
Speranza, Fradubic, Archimago, Ignaro, Orgoglio, Grantorto, 
Braggadocio, Malbecco, Corcecca, Amoret (Amoretta), and Pasto- 
rella are examples of Italianated names. For other names, 
especially those of more weighty and learned persons, he turned 
to the Greek: Eumnestes, Anamnestes, Phantastes, Philotime, 
Phaedria, and others. The French and Latin have furnished 
their quota, and from the latter came the soft name, Una, to 
distinguish the heroine of the Booke of Holinesse, as the one 
truth, one faith, one Church. 

There is no need to review here the problem of Spenser’s use 
of a specific dialect. The matter has already been discussed and 
ably refuted.* It is perfectly evident, however, that Spenser 
used both dialect and colloquial words as he saw fit, and as 
they fitted hisrhyme. Mickle and muchel are Northern forms as 
are also kemb, and kirke. Glib comes from Ireland. Doth asa 


5° See Dict. of Nat. Biog. This identification was reached before a reference to 
the D.N.B. showed that it had been previously made. 

5! The name is common as Ruddiman, but the related form Ruddimanus 
proves origin. 

53 Cf. Chaucer’s “sir Ollifaunte,” Sir Thopas, 1.97; The Wars of Alexander, 
1. 5597, “Fyve thousand ollifants in ferre.” 

58 Priamour and Triamour are found in romances. That Spenser should make 
a slight change and add the numerical link is characteristic of his invention. 
Triamour: in Sir Tristrem: (Scot. Text. Soc. Vol. 8), 1. 2301; in Guy of Warwick, 
1. 8314. For other romance names see Maleager (a classic name: Arist. Poetics, 
XIII, 5) in ¥ pomedon; Sir Cadore, the curtayes, in Morte Arthure (ed. Perry), 
p. 15, 1. 481. 

“See references given above, p. 579. 
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plural shows a southern ending. Frequently dialect forms meet 

‘ the variant orthography on an invisible line of demarcation. 
The theare, wheere, and beare of the North rhyme with near and 
fear; the there, where, and beare of the South and Midland 
rhyme with care. 

To enter upon a discussion of Elizabethan orthography is to 
venture upon thin ice, whence retreat is the best course. Ortho- 
graphy was neither a science nor a law in Spenser’s day. Endless 
collations may be made which, through their variety, complicate 
rather than simplify principles. The spelling of a word with an 
intrusive b, p, or h, which may be assigned to a legitimate or at 
least a probable source, can be paralleled by forms for which no 
antecedent relation exists. Into Spenser’s spelling went vagary 
and visualization. The popularity of word play, and of a patent 
etymology, led to some analytical spelling, but to no uniformity. 

If only is more frequently spelled onely in the Faerie Queene, it 
yet appears thirteen times in its modern form. The spelling 
girland has been attributed by one to Italian influence, by 
another to the East Lancashire dialect. The Elizabethan spell- 
ing includes: gir-, gyr-, ger-, guir-,ghyr-, gher-, and other variants. 
In Spenser’s works, exclusive of compounds, the word appears 
seventeen times as garland. Guess and chrystal are spelled either 
with or without an hk, as is common among all Elizabethans. 

Orthography and diction are alike made subservient to 
metre, rhyme, and rhythm. The need of an extra syllable is 
met by a verbal in -en, by a pronounced plural -es, or by some 
lengthening of a word as quietage for quiet. With equal readiness 
a syllable is eliminated. The rhythm of open or closed sounds is 
preserved.through a facile use of the earlier ablaut forms. 
Orthographic modifications are freely used to meet the exigences 
of rhyme, both of the eye and the ear.® 

The following table will amply illustrate the liberty exercised 
by Spenser in both orthography and accent: 


whot, rhymes smot (smote), not VI, ii, 19 
was, “ pas (pass), has V, xi, 36 
dum (b) « — overcum, mum, becum IV, vii, 44 
men “ — overen (run), pen V, 2, 19 


5 Puttenham, in the same paragraph both condemns and allows the practice 
of eye-rhyming. See above, pp. 576, 577. 
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set 
enter 
bridge 


wond (remained) 


line (linen) 
pas 

met her 
overcommen 
won 

pride 

was 

list 

give 

there 


forbeare 
speare 
feare 


were 
heare 


blood 


shone 

fone 

assaies 
Chrysogonee 
Chrysogone 
bee 


indignity 
nie 

just 

day 

theft 

cost (coast) 
hight 


wight 
men 
Ardenne 
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& 
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bet (beat) fet (fetch) 
bent her, adventer, center 
ridge, lidge (ledge) 
fond (found), 

kond (kenned) 

twine 

mas, was 

better, detter 
commen (common), 
upon, done, alone 
deride, mercifide 
Capias, lasse passe 
blist(strike) mist, wist 
prieve (prove), live 
neare, appeare, 

teare (rend) 

theare, deare, sweare 
teare, heare 

beare (bear), 

peare, somewhere 
feare, weare (wear), beare 
requere (require), 
sweare, fere, 

mood, wood (mad) 
wood (forests) 

fone, mone 

begone, attone, wone 
waies, kaies 

degree 

alone, throne 

degree, see, three 


tie, chevalrie 

fle, majestie 

brust (burst) 

slay, away, fay (faith) 
reft, gieft (gift) 

crost, tost, lost 

keight (caught, 
slight, plight, 

sight, shright (shrieked) 
bren (burn), den 
penne, men, brenne 


V, iii, 11 
v.23 
V, vi, 36 


V, vi, 35 
V, vii, 6 
V, vii, 17 
V, v, 37 
V, ix, 4 

V, ix, 8 
VI, vii, 32 
VI, vii, 35 
VI, viii, 13 
VI, xii, 18 


VI, xii, 24 
VI, xi, 15 
VI, ii, 22 


VI, ii, 29 
V, xii, 14 


VI, i, 43 


V, viii, 35 
I, ii, 23 
V, viii, 16 
IV, x, 18 
III, vi, 4 
III, vi, 5 
IV, iii, 2 


V, vii, 28 
V, viii, 16 
V, viii, 22 
V, viii, 19 
V, x, 14 
VI, xii, 1 


III, ii, 30 
Ill, viii, 32 
III, iii, 34 
IV, iii, 45 
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The above examples, selected from approximately twenty- 
seven thousand lines of poetry, are not indicative of the true 
character of Spenser’s rhyme, for of unforced rhyme he was a 
master, unexcelled in skill and sweetness. They but illustrate 
his control, at need, of both orthography and dialect, and thus 
complete the tale of precepts in diction as set forth by the classic 
masters, the critics of Italy, and the poets of the Pleiade, and 
give proof of how completely Spenser knew and observed a 
critical method. f 





This discussion of Spenser’s diction, though by no means 
exhaustive, serves to illustrate the actual method employed by 
the poet and the principles which guided him. Spenser followed 
the tenets of criticism: he restored ancient words, he drew from 
dialects, he borrowed from foreign tongues, he lengthened, 
contracted, combined, compounded and created words. In all 
these processes he has observed the moderation enjoined by 
critics from Aristotle to Ronsard.® He was under the influence 
not of Greece, of Rome, Italy, France, or England alone, but of 
that composite body, Renaissance criticism, which embraced 
the combined teachings of all these nations, and was universally 
known to poets and scholars. The dominating principle of this 
criticism was art, and Spenser’s mastery of diction is only one 
feature of the art which characterizes every phase of his work. 
He was both an artist and an architect in diction. Ben Jonson 
was wrong when he said that Spenser “in affecting the Ancients 
writ no language.” There has always existed a difference be- 
tween a spoken and a literary language, and Spenser has created, 
and that in strict accord with the teaching of his age, a literary 
diction adapted to his country and to his theme. His language is 
not the “gallimaufry” justly scorned by E. K. It is English and, 
moreover, largely the English of his day, enriched from legitimate 
sources and by legitimate methods. His vocabulary is largely 
the vocabulary of his contemporaries.’ His archaic and dialect 


% G. Harvey, Marginalia, p. 178. (On certain old words allowable). “All 
theise in Spenser, & manie like: but with discretion: & tolerably, though sumtime 
not greatly commendably.” p. 169. “Spenser hath reuiued, vncouth, whilom, 
of yore, for thy.” 

57 A detailed comparison between the diction of Elyot’s Gouvernour and of 
the Faerie Queene would prove enlightening. 
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forms belong to no specific age or section. They color but do 
not obscure his diction, and many unusual forms appear but 
once.** The fact that they do so appear but attests the critical 
intent of the poet. 

He sought primarily a rich and musical medium for his great 
poem. The preeminent quality of his diction, when all is told, 
is its level musical tone. But this quality, which reflects the 
dolce and soave of his Italian models, is an intrinsic part of his 
versification, and can be justly considered only in connection 
with his stanzaic form. Robbed of its quaint and rich diction 
the Faerie Queene would lose half its other-world charm. For 
the art of the poet through the magic of his words has created a 
world in which, of native right, his elves and Fairies move, and 
it is not without reason that Lamb has called Spenser “the poet’s 
poet.” 

EmMA FIELD PoPE 


58 Thus: liveden, keight, lig, selcouth, stadle, sam (together), meny (group), 
nonce, handsell, wesand. The following forms appear twice: seely (simple), 
bren (brenne), heried (herried). 
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XXXIII 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE COMEDY OF ERRORS 


I. A PROBLEM IN SHAKESPEARE’S DEVELOPMENT 


RADUALLY the mists veiling Shakespeare’s dramatic 

production prior to the year 1594 are thinning, and we are 
enabled with clearer vision to isolate his early steps in play- 
writing and study his development in artistry. We are be- 
coming more keenly sensible of the fact that his earliest plays 
in their present form have a false aspect of maturity. On the 
basis of internal allusions, Professor Charlton! would place the 
Love’s Labour’s Lost so late as the autumn of 1592; and to the 
duplications in the text of the same play clearly illustrating 
Shakespeare’s method of amplifying and remodeling, Professor 
H. D. Gray? has added other considerations in an attempt to 
reconstruct its first form, from which he would entirely eliminate 
the characters of Sir Nathaniel and Holofernes. Over a decade 
ago Dr. Tucker Brooke*® recognized the fact that 1 Henry VI 
underwent some revision as late as 1599, and pointed out 
that in 2 and 3 Henry VI the dramatic strength is largely 
that of Marlowe. Mr. J. M. Robertson‘ has recently renewed 
the attack upon the problem of Richard IIT. Professor Pollard’s 
new angle of approach’ to,the history of the texts in the First 
Folio and the quartos has had fruitful results in the invaluable 


1H. B. Charlton, “The Date of Love’s Labour’s Lost,” in Mod. Lang. Review, 
XIII, 257-66, 387-400. But cf. the article of A. K. Gray, “The Secret of Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,” P.M.L.A., XXXIX, 581-611, in which he ingeniously points 
out the striking adaptability of the play for presentation before the Queen on 
the occasion of her visit to Titchfield House, the home of the Earl of Southampl 
ton, on September 2, 1591, and its possible relations to Burleigh’s matrimonia- 
designs upon the Earl. 

2H. D. Gray, The Original Version of Love’s Labour’s Lost, (Stanford Univ., 
1918). 

3 C. F. Tucker Brooke, Yale ed. of 1 Henry VI, 136; also his “The Authorship 
of the Second and Third Parts of King Henry VI,” Trans. Conn, Acad. Arts 
and Sciences, XVII, 194-211. Cf. A. Gaw, The Origin and Development of 
“1 Henry VI” (Univ. of Southern Calif. Studies, Vol. 1), pp. 147-158, 160, 166. 

4 J. M. Robertson, The Shakespeare Canon, pp. 155-94. 

5 A. W. Pollard, Shakespeare Folios and Quartos; King Richard II, a New 
Quarto; Shakespeare’s Fight with the Pirates; The Foundations of Shakespeare's 
Text. 
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studies of the editors of the New Cambridge edition, revealing, 
among other disclosures, an extremely immature Midsummer- 
night’s Dream of 1592 or earlier. Professor Adams, in his 
new Life of Shakespeare,’ has discussed the probable significance 
of the plague years, 1592-93, in the poet’s intellectual develop- 
ment. Students of Shakespeare are thus enabled to clarify, and 
partly to reconstruct, their conceptions of his mentality and 
professional production in the years 1590-94. We no longer need 
to assume that Shakespeare came to London in 1586 or 1587 
in order to account for his apparent professional maturity in 
1591-92; nor do we need to thrust the original form of 1 Henry 
VI back to 1589 or earlier under the assumption that Shake- 
speare’s connection with a work so immature in parts as the 
present 1 Henry VI cannot be later than Henslowe’s entry of 
harey the vj in March, 1592. 

Three facts stand out dominantly with reference to the early 
years of Shakespeare’s life in London: 

1. By September 4, 1592,7 Shakespeare had written with 
sufficient success to arouse the bitter jealousy of the dying 
Greene, as expressed in the well known passage in A Groaisworth 
of Wit. 

2. From Chettle’s words of apology in the preface to Kind 
Hartes Dreame (registered December 8, 1592) to the effect that 
“divers of worship have reported his [Shakespeare’s] uprightnes 
of dealing, which argues his honesty, and his facetious grace 
in writting that aprooves his art,”* we may infer (a) certainly, 
that inasmuch as Chettle, junior member of the publishing 


6 J. Q. Adams, A Life of William Shakespeare, pp. 145, 207. 

7 This date, September 4, really means June 22, inasmuch as the London 
theatres were closed by order of Privy Council from the evening of the 22d 
until the date of Greene’s death. 

8 Chettle, Kind-Harts Dreame, ed. Rimbault, Preface, p. iv. Here the New 
Eng. Dict. interprets facetious as “polished and agreeable, urbane,” (obs., 
from Lat. facétus, “graceful, pleasing, witty”) and not in the usual sense (from 
Fr. facétieux), “characterized by pleasantry; . . . . witty, humorous, amusing.” 
I am inclined to disagree because (1) the N.E.D. apparently cannot cite any 
other case of this obsolete use; (2) nothing in the passage compels this inter- 
pretation; (3) Chettle was not one from whom an unusual Latinic sense might 
be expected; (4) facétus itself may mean “witty.” But the N.E.D.’ searliest 
citation of the usual sense dates from 1599 and their earliest case of the English 
word facete (derived immediately from the Latin) is dated 1603, so that there 
may possibly have been a period of such usage as to facetious ¢. 1592. 
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firm of John Danter, was obliged to speak of Shakespeare’s 
work as dramatist from secondhand report, that success was 
not then of long standing, and (6) probably, that that success 
had been mainly based upon comedy. 

3. There is no sound evidence of Shakespeare’s connection 
with the company successively known as the Strange-Derby- 
Chamberlain company previous to the Court Treasurer’s 
record of March 15, 1595, referring to the two performances 
at Court of December 26 and 27, 1594. On the contrary, 
earlier evidence points wholly in the direction of his connection 
with Pembroke’s Men. We get our first clear view of these 
players when they appeared at Court on December 29, 1592.!° 
They were so much embarrassed financially in August, 1593, 
that they “were fain to pawn their apparel,’ and their plays 
Titus Andronicus, The Taming of a Shrew, and 3 Henry VI 
(the latter certainly already revised from Marlowe’s True 
Tragedie of Richard Duke of Yorke) not long thereafter passed 
into the hands of Strange’s Men, as did also, we may add 
with fair assurance, 2 Henry VI (probably also already revised 
from Marlowe’s The First Part of the Contention of the two 
Famous Houses of Yorke and Lancaster) and the pre-Shake- 
spearean Hamlet.” The internal evidence in 3 Henry VI clearly 
indicates Shakespeare’s connection with that play while it 
was still in the hands of Pembroke’s Men." The disappearance 
and probable dissolution of that company after September, 


® For correction of the date of the second of these performances from the 
28th to the 27th see Adams, Shakespeare, 208, n. 1. 

10 Henslowe’s Diary, ed. Greg, II, 336. 

1 Henslowe Papers, ed. Greg, 40. “Apparel” here would seem to mean their 
stock of costumes, the mest valuable community property they possessed, 
then useless by reason of the plague. 

3 Pembroke ownership of the first named three is established by the title- 
pages of the Q. editions. The Contention is so linked with the beginning of the 
True Tragedie (3 Henry VI) as to make it practically certain that they were 
written to be played as a sequence. Hamlet suddenly appears, together with 
A Shrew, in the repertory of the Strange-Chamberlain company in their per- 
formances at Newington Butts, June 3-13, 1594, immediately after their return 
to London after the .plague that caused the dissolution of Pembroke’s Men 
(Henslowe’s Diary, 1, 17; 11, 164). It is to be remembered that the early Hamlet 
was probably by Kyd, and that he had probably some connection with Pem- 
broke’s Men. Cf. Adams, Shakespeare, 120, 131-2, 187, 303-4. 

% Cf. present article, pp. 649-650, and the references there cited. 
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1593, would free Shakespeare to join another company when 
he so desired. On the other hand, if in the fall of 1593 Strange’s 
Men bought all (as they certainly did some) of the strongest 
plays of the bankrupt Pembroke’s Men, they did an excellent 
stroke of business, gracefully eliminating their competitors 
and at the same time strengthening their own repertory by 
the addition of plays from the pens of Marlowe (in revision), 
Shakespeare, and possibly Kyd; and before Christmas of 
the following year they completed the coup by securing the 
services of Shakespeare, not only as an actor “exelent in the 
qualitie he professes,’’“ but as playwright, after the death of 
Marlowe, the most prominent London -ould boast. 

But of the young Shakespeare of the period preceding, let 
us say, the beginning of his literary reputation with the register- 
ing of Venus and Adonis on April 18, 1593, we must avoid 
overcoloring our picture. He was twenty-nine years of age 
and a member of an inferior theatrical company." His 2 and 3 
Henry VI were in general a polishing and in places a lyrical 
dilution of the strength of Marlowe’s original text. He had as 
yet made no additions whatever to 1 Henry VI. His Love’s 
Ladour’s Lost contained a thin plot that halted badly, was 
patched with a largely inorganic fifth act, was markedly in- 
ferior in poetic eloquence and characterization to the revision 
of 1598, and had a humor mainly of word-play and in places 
little above that of present-day vaudeville. His Midsummer- 
night’s Dream was a comparatively lifeless adumbration of 
what it was later to become. His Two Gentlemen of Verona is 
traditionally reported to have failed on its first production," 





™ Chettle, Kind-Harts Dreame, ed. Rimbault, Preface, p. iv. 

% Apart from their appearance at Court twice in the 1592-3 Christmas 
season, possibly owing to their influence of their patron, there is no evidence 
that the actors of Pembroke’s Company in general were especially skilful; 
and despite Prof. Adams’ reference (Shakespeare, p. 268) to their leader as 
“the eminent Gabriel Spencer,” that player is definitely associated, so far as I 
can ascertain, with only one part, that of a messenger with a five-line speech in 
one scene of 3 Henry VI—a strong contrast to the reputations of Alleyn and 
Burbage. Cf. Greg’s statement (Henslowe’s Diary, II, 313); “The only note- 
worthy thing that Spenser ever did was to get killed by Ben Johnson in Horton 
fields with a three-shilling rapier on 22 Sept. 1598.” 

6 7.G.V., New Cambr. ed., p. xvi. 
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and, whatever its other merits, is certainly given a twist in its 
last act that is reprobated by its editors in general. 

The main difficulty in connection with this view concerns 
the Comedy of Errors. Studied in relation to its sources and 
what has been added to them, and after due allowance has been 
made for the double twinship out of which the incidents 
spring, that play must be considered an amazingly skilful 
piece of plot-joinery and far above the dramaturgic level of 
Shakespeare’s other performances of the period. An analysis 
of the plot elements will make this clear. 

The basis of the story is the Menaechmi of Plautus. To re- 
capitulate the events of that play very briefly, it may be said 
that an expository prologue explains how the plot centers 
about twin brothers, Menaechmus and Sosicles, the former of 
whom, straying as a child from his father, a merchant of 
Syracuse, while on a visit to Tarentum, was found (or stolen) 
and adopted by a merchant of Epidamnus. After the death of 
their father the other son, Sosicles (who meanwhile had also 
been given the name of the lost Menaechmus) set out in search 
of his brother, and after six years of wandering is just arriving 
at Epidamnus, the scene of the action, as the play begins. 
We then follow the complications arising from Sosicles’ being 
mistaken for the original Menaechmus by the courtesan, 
Erotium, with whom Menaechmus has an assignation, but 
who feasts Sosicles instead, and who entrusts to him a mantle 
and bracelet, the gifts of Menaechmus. These Sosicles consents 
to bear to the dyer’s and the jeweler’s for further enrichment, 
but with the knavish intention of stealing them. Other com- 
plications arise from Sosicles’ being further mistaken for his 
brother by Menaechmus’ parasite, wife, and father-in-law. 
The wife finally calls a doctor to examine her husband for 
lunacy. In the course of the ensuing mé/ée the two brothers 
find themselves on the stage together and the source of the 
misunderstandings is revealed, while at the same time Sosicles’ 
search for his lost brother comes to a successful end. The 
only characters in the brief play beside the seven already 
mentioned are the slave Messenio (who serves as servant- 
confidant to Sosicles as does the parasite Peniculus to Men- 
aechmus) and the unimportant Cook. 
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The second classical source of the play is the Amphitruo 
of Plautus. This play is a farcical treatment of the myth of 
the birth of Hercules. A prologue spoken by the god Mercury 
explains to the spectators that Alcmena, wife of the Theban 
general Amphitryon, is being visited in her husband’s absence 
by Jupiter, who is assuming her husband’s form, and that 
Mercury himself is wearing the guise of Sosia, Amphitryon’s 
servant, the better to advance his father’s amorous designs. 
When the real Sosia arrives to announce the coming of the real 
Amphitryon, Mercury pummels him into retreat. Amphitryon, 
angry at the tale concerning Sosia’s double, enters to his wife, 
only to hear with horror her references to his own visit to her 
the evening before. During Amphitryon’s brief return to the 
ship for corroboration of his declaration that he has not 
recently been at his home, Jupiter once more visits Alcmena 
with Mercury, and the general, coming back, is confronted 
with a closed door and an apparently drunken Sosia (Mercury); 
and finally, it would seem from the imperfect text, Amphitryon 
gets into a scuffle with his divine double. The play terminates 
with the prodigies attending the birth of Hercules and his 
three-months-older twin, and with Jupiter’s revelation from 
the skies of the “honor” that has been conferred upon Amphi- 
tryon’s house. 

In general, editors of the Comedy of Errors give a somewhat 
misleading statement of the relationship of these two sources 
to the Shakespearean play. They say that the plot of the Errors 
is practically that of the Menaechmi with the addition of a 
scene borrowed from the Amphitruo, and some add that the 
idea of the Dromios also comes from the Amphitruo. A fairer 
statement would be that the two plots have been combined 
to the marked modification of both, and have also been very 
considerably amplified. The feature of the doubled principal 
characters (the two Menaechmi and Jupiter-Amphitryon) is 
central to both plays. But the conception of the servants as 
also doubles of each other (fundamental to the Amphitruo, 
where Mercury, Sosia’s divine impersonator, is really the 
mischievous mainspring of the plot) is in the Errors borrowed 
from the Amphitruo and superimposed upon the Menaechmi 
plot. Further, Mercury’s exclusions of Sosia in Act I, and of 
Amphitryon in Act III, of the Plautan play have been intro- 
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duced into the Errors combined into a single scene (III, i), 
where Dromio of Syracuse, acting under the orders of the wife 
Adriana, denies admission to Antipholus of Ephesus and Dromio 
of Ephesus when they come home, together with guests, to 
their midday meal. This has forced in the Errors a shifting 
of the scene of the entertainment of Sosicles-S. Antipholus 
from the house of the courtesan (as in the Menaechmi) to that 
of the wife (as in the Amphitruo); and Menaechmus-E. An- 
tipholus dines with the courtesan instead, as he is not permitted 
to do in the Menaechmi. The part of the courtesan is thereby 
subordinated, as she does not appear in the Errors until IV, 
iii, 45, instead of in Act I as with Plautus’ Erotium. A third 
effect of the Amphitruo upon the Errors seems to occur in an 
echo of the Jupiter-Amphitryon relationship at Errors, V, 
i, 332-4, in the speech of the Duke on first seeing the Antipho- 
luses together: 

One of these men is genius to the other: 

And so of these, which is the naturall man, 

And which the spirit? Who deciphers them? 


In the Comedy of Errors, too, both the preceding plots have 
been ethically cleansed and remotivated. The basic forces in 
the Menaechmi are three: Menaechmus’ apparently habitual 
immorality, Sosicles’ deliberate pilfering of the courtesan’s 
mantle and bracelet, and the accidental confusion of the two 
brothers on account of their physical likeness. The motivation 
of the Amphitruo depends upon the licentiousness of Jupiter 
and the Puckish delight of Mercury in teasing Sosia and Amphi- 
tryon. In the Comedy of Errors the immoralities of the Roman 
plays largely disappear. Adriana’s jealousy of her husband is 
baseless, and he visits the home of 

a wench of excellent discourse, 
Prettie and wittie; wilde, and yet too gentle; 
only in exasperation at being shut out of his own home in the 
presence of his invited guests, taking them with him to dine at 
the other house!” and in the same exasperation ordering that 
there be delivered to her the gold chain he had previously 
intended as a gift to his wife.* His brother, Antipholus of 


" TII, i, 107-14; V, i, 223-5. 
18 TT, i, 106; III, i, 117-19. 
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Syracuse, too, is no longer guilty of the clear-headed knavery of 
Sosicles’ pilferings from the courtesan; he is dazed by the inex- 
plicable familiar recognitions of him,’* and the play is filled with 
suggestions of conjuring and witchcraft that powerfully reflect 
his state of mind and explain his actions. He receives no gift 
from either the wife or the courtesan; and when the gold chain 
comes into his possession by way of a new character, Angelo, 
the goldsmith, he attempts to settle the bill immediately, but 
the goldsmith smilingly defers payment.2® And as to the 
courtesan’s bracelet (now a ring), the acquisition of which 
from that lady has been transferred from Sosicles(S. Antipholus) 
to Menaechmus (E. Antipholus), the misunderstanding is 
adjusted at the end of the play in two innocuous lines: 

Cur [tesan]. Sir I must haue that Diamond from you. 

E. Antiph [olus]. There take it, and much thanks for my 

good cheere. 


In short, in the course of romanticizing the comedy, a fairly 
thorough moral disinfection has taken place. 

Into these central plot-threads of the Errors derived from 
(1) the Menaechmi and (2) the Amphitruo, new plot-elements 
have been introduced. (3) Dromio of Ephesus has been provided 
with a wife (variously called Luce and Nell) to parallel the 
wife of Antipholus of Ephesus and to mistake the second 
Dromio for the first as her mistress mistakes the two Antipho- 
luses. (4) Luciana, sister of Adriana, the wife of Antipholus 
of Ephesus, has been added to serve the two-fold purpose of 
foil to the shrewish Adriana and of prospective wife to Antipho- 
lus of Syracuse. (5) A new complication has been created 
through Angelo the goldsmith. He not only serves (instead of 
the Courtesan) as the medium by which the chain intended by 
Antipholus of Ephesus for the Courtesan comes into the 
possession of Antipholus of Syracuse, but later he causes the 
arrest of Antipholus of Ephesus on account of the latter’s 
refusal to pay for the chain and thus adds to the complexity 
and climax of the scene in which Adriana attempts to have her 
husband incarcerated for lunacy. A second merchant, to 
whom Angelo is indebted, is also introduced in order to motivate 
the goldsmith’s summary action against his friend. 

19 TI, ii, 181-212; 222-26. 

20 TTI, ii, 175-77. 
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So much for the alterations in the two plots derived from 
Plautus and for the additional plot-threads incorporated with 
these basic plots. But about this fundamental plot complex 
referring to the misadventures of the brothers Antipholus 
and the brothers Dromio has been woven a secondary plot- 
complex dealing with the experiences of (6) the father and (7) 
the mother of the brothers Antipholus. This material, like 
the third, fourth, and fifth plot elements, is entirely newin 
the English version, the father in the Menaechmi having died 
long before the play opens and the mother being never men- 
tioned. It is contained wholly in the opening and closing scenes 
of the play. In I, i, A2geon, the father, is brought before the 
Duke of Ephesus, under accusation of having, a Syracusan, 
visited the Ephesians despite the feud between the two 
towns. In peril of death, upon request of the Duke he tells his 
story: of the birth of his twin sons years before; of his acquisi- 
tion of the twin Dromios as servants for his sons; of the ship- 
wreck that had split the family into two groups, the one com- 
posed of himself, Antipholus of Syracuse, and Dromio of 
Syracuse, the other of the mother and those whom we are 
later to know as Antipholus of Ephesus and Dromio of Ephesus; 
of how Antipholus of Syracuse, upon reaching the age of 
eighteen, left his father in order to search after his brother; 
and how, two years later, the lonely father set out on a search 
after all of his lost ones, and after five years of wandering has 
now been condemned to death in Ephesus. The final scene of 
the play reunites father and mother at the same time that the 
perplexities of the main plot are solved by the bringing to- 
gether of the two pairs of twins. . 

This frame-plot of the father and mother serves at least 
five dramaturgic functions: 

1. For the extraneous Prologue of Plautus, detailing the 
events that precede the opening of the play and addressed 
as monologue directly to the audience, the frame of the Comedy 
of Errors substitutes an organic exposition in dramatic dialogue 
within the play proper. And this exposition is strongly mo- 
tivated. By command of the Duke, the father, in peril of his 
life, relates the story of his sons and the cause of his own 
wanderings. The scene ends effectively, with sentence imposed 


' but temporarily suspended. 
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2. The frame is here an effective device for promoting plot 
unity. Without it the internal plot, even in the simpler form 
of the Menaechmi, impresses one as a rather loosely knit 
series of comic happenings. The frame gives a firm beginning 
and a firm, definite, and massive ending. That this is somewhat 
contrasted in tone with the misadventures that form the main 
plot merely, from this point of view, increases its effectiveness. 

3. By its tone of romantic tragicomedy the frame also 
combines with other elements in the English play to lift the 
Plautan farce into an atmosphere of greater dignity. 

4. The frame increases the general happiness of the ending. 
Among the many points which it adjusts we may note the 
reunion of the Antipholuses, the curing of Adriana’s jealousy, 
the clearing up of the triangle situation between the two 
Dromios and Luce, the pairing off of Luciana with Antipholus 
of Syracuse, the release of the father from his imprisonment, 
and the reunion of the mother with her two sons and her hus- 
band. 

5. The effectiveness of the conclusion is enhanced by sur- 
prise. The mother, Amilia, is cleverly smuggled into the 
action at V, i, 38, in the guise of an Abbess protecting a sane 
man from persecution as a Junatic. As she has not been men- 
tioned since the opening scene of the play, the audience has 
wholly forgotten her; their atteation has been skilfully diverted 
to another issue, and they have no reason for suspecting her 
identity until it is suddenly revealed at V, i, 340. 

It must be insisted on, therefore, that in the theatre the 
weakness of the Comedy of Errors does not lie in the plot. 
Neither, it may be added, does it consist in the improbability of 
the much criticized double twinship that is basic to the plot. 
Such a presupposition in a romantic drama the normal audience 
is always willing to accept. The weakness lies in the thinness 
and occasionally the falsity of the characterization, and in 
the wordiness and at times the triviality and irrelevance of 
the dialogue. Structurally the plot is (with an exception to be 
hereafter noted) a skilful combination of materials drawn from 
two classic sources and amplified by five English additions—the 
Luce-E.Dromio-S.Dromio triangle, the Luciana-S.Antipholus 
situation, the Angelo-S.Antipholus episode, the A2geon-Duke 
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relation, and the A:milia-Abbess identity—all of this material 
being knit into a compact structural whole. 

Here, then, is our difficulty. How reconcile this adept 
plot-craftsmanship in the play with its weakness in characteriza- 
tion and dialogue, and with the patchwork structure of Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, the rambling of The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
and the dramatic inadequacies of Shakespeare’s amplification 
of 3 Henry VI? 

The textual researches of the editors of the New Cambridge 
edition have gone far toward giving us a basis on which to rest 
a solution of the difficulty. I shall therefore remass and evaluate 

o the findings of Mr. J. D. Wilson, adduce other internal evidence, 
connect the internal evidence with certain external facts of 
theatrical history, and draw such conclusions concerning the 
development, authorship, and date of the play as the sum total 
of the evidence may seem to justify. 


SAMAR AAAN NW i TITRE TALIA R ete ip RATA AMAR 





II. THE EARLIEST VERSION 


In general, the labors of the New Cambridge editors lead 
them to believe that the present text has passed through five 
stages of development: 

1. A pre-Shakespearean version. 

WE 2. Shakespeare’s version, which “there is at least a high 
: probability” was merely a revision of the pre-Shakespearean 
10rm, 

3. Certain revisions of the Shakespearean text whereby 
either verse was rewritten as prose or prose was interpolated. 

4. Abridgment of the Shakespearean form, “perhaps by as 

much as three or four hundred lines,” and probably for a 
i simplified stage. Possibly to be connected with stage 3. 
a 5. Dictation of the text, not from the original promptbook, 
iy but from an assemblage of players’ parts supplemented by 
i ie consultation of the theatrical plat hung back of the stage for 
at the actors’ guidance as to order of entrances; which dictated 
text, copied by “Hand A.”, was afterwards amplified by the 
addition of fresh stage directions by “Hand B.” 
it It should, however, be said that the Cambridge editors do 
not attempt to arrive at any decision as to the chronological 
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a order of the steps that I have numbered 3, 4, and 5. Their 
| 1 treatment of what I have called stage 3 is particularly obscure, 
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as it is not mentioned either in Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s 
general Introduction or in Mr. Wilson’s article on the copy for 
the Folio text, but must be gathered from the notes passim. 

Collecting from the work of the Cambridge editors the evi- 
dence for the existence of the text in a pre-Shakespearean form, 
we find it to include the following points: 

The stage directions, believed to have been inserted by 
“Hand B.”, include phrases that are clearly based upon a 
form containing facts neither evident in the present play nor 
yet borrowed from Plautus. The most striking and significant 
of these cases is the differentiation of the two Antipholuses 
in stage directions throughout Acts I and II as “Antipholus 
Sereptus” (surreptus, the “stolen” one, an adjective that 
Plautus actually uses concerning Menaechmus in the Prologue 
to Menaechmi) and “Antipholus Erotes” (errans or erraticus, 
the “wandering” one, possibly with some mnemonic confusion 
with the name of Plautus’ courtesan, Erotium*). These “are 
not the names which Plautus actually gives his characters, nor 
are they suitable to Shakespeare’s twins, since Antipholus of 
Ephesus was not ‘surreptus’ as in Plautus, but separated from 
his parents at sea. They must, therefore, be derived from some 
play intermediate in development between the Menaechmi 
and the Comedy of Errors,”** and written before the shipwreck 
had been substituted for the abduction in the evolution of the 
plot. Similar phenomena occur in the cases of Balthazar, 
described in his entering stage direction as “Balthaser the 
Merchant,” although he is not so described in the play proper, 
and of Dr. Pinch, similarly described in the stage direction® 
that marks his entrance** as “a Schoole-master, call’d Pinch,” 
whereas Pinch is neither described nor characterized as a 
school master either in the Plautan text or in the dialogue of 
the Shakespearean form.” In the opinion of Mr. Wilson it 


®% Errors, New Cambr. ed., 13 and n. 1. 

% Tbid., 74. 

3 IIT, i, 1. 

* TV, iv, 38. 

*% Despite the entry under conjurer in New Cambr. ed., Glossary, p. 122, 
it would not have been natural in Shakespeare’s day to identify the conceptions 
of schoolmaster and exorcist. That attitude is more mediaeval. Further, E. 
Antipholus’ description of Pinch at V, i, 238-42, does not accord with the 
conception of a schoolmaster. ; 
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seems clear that these stage directions originate, not with 
Shakespeare, but with “Hand B.”, “someone familiar with the 
intermediate play, presumably an actor, who, relying upon 
that familiarity, confidently undertook to construct stage- 
directions for a text of which he had no direct knowledge and 
which he did not even trouble to read through;”” and further, 
that they “were patently added after the transcription [indi- 
cated above as stage 5] was made.”2? 

The evidence in the stage directions that there was such a 
pre-Shakespearean English play is strongly reénforced by 
evidence in the Shakespearean dialogue. Act III, scene i, 
shows unmistakable signs of being a part of the original 
English play that has been incorporated in the present Comedy 
of Errors. This evidence consists of the following points: 
(a) With the excepton of ten introductory lines and forty 
concluding lines of blank verse, the heart of the scene, 73 lines 
in all, consists of doggerel couplets, generally in rough anapestic 
tetrameters which are strongly in contrast with the polish of 
the surrounding iambic pentameters, and which are identical 
in form with the typical metre of the “mid-sixteenth century 
academic comedy, of which Ralph Roister-Doister and Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle are the sole surviving specimens.”** (5) In 
the passage this doggerel verse is not confined to the Dromios, 
but is spoken by all of the other characters in the scene as 
well, namely, by Antipholus of Ephesus, Adriana, the merchant 


_ Balthazar, the goldsmith Angelo, and the kitchen-maid Luce. 


(c) Balthazar appears in that scene alone, having apparently 
been dropped from all other scenes during the rewriting of the 
play. (d) Lucealso appears in this scene only. (e) In all other scenes 
in which she is referred to, her name has been changed to Nell, 
the identity of the two being fixed by IV, iv, 73-74. In addition 
to these points by the Cambridge editors, it may be noted 
that there is a crude pointlessness about the witticisms and a 
curious indirectness and wordiness about the style in general 


* Cambr. ed., p. 74. 

87 [bid., p. 75. 

38 Ibid. p.77. Collier (Hist. Eng. Dram. Poetry, ed. 1879, II, 449) had already 
suggested the incorporation of parts of the old Historie in the Errors as explain- 
ing the doggerel verse. Cf. also E.H.C. Oliphant in Mod. Lang. Rev., IV, 347-50. 

* Cambr. ed., pp. 77-78. 
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in these 73 lines that are distinctly of the school of Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle, and totally unworthy of Shakespeare, even on 
the standard of the least mature of his works now known to 
exist. 

Mr. Wilson would explain*®® the retention of this pre-Shake- 
spearean scene in the Shakespearean version on the ground 
that “when, in the course of revising the old MS, Shakespeare 
came across this horse-play episode outside the door of E. 
Antipholus’ house, he thought it good enough to pass muster 
as it stood, and so left it alone, without noticing or without 
troubling about the loose ends.” To the present writer, on 
the contrary, it seems apparent that the young dramatist 
left the scene as hopeless. It is the scene in the play in which 
the influence of the Amphitruo on the plot of the Menaechmi 
is most marked, and the junction of the two plots here creates 
a situation that is full of psychological improbabilities. The 
most improbable is Adriana’s conversation with her real 
husband during which she fails to recognize him. Yet the scene 
was essential to drive Antipholus of Ephesus to the courtesan’s 
and thus continue the action. What could be done to make it 
plausible? The inexperienced Shakespeare apparently gave it up. 

This rough tetrameter couplet having been identified as 
the basic meter of the pre-Shakespearean original, it follows 
that probably any other passages in the play written in the same 
medium are retained from the same source, and the Cambridge 
editors therefore believe that “we may safely hazard the con- 
clusion that none of it [the material in tetrameter] in Errors 
is his [Shakespeare’s].” Now, if we examine these remaining 
passages in doggerel tetrameters (as the Cambridge editors do 
not), we shall find that they yield us further evidence as to 
the plot-content of the pre-Shakespearean original. In IV, 
ii, 37-61, occurs a passage of mixed blank verse and tumbling 
tetrameters in which not only does Dromio of Syracuse speak 
thirteen lines of the doggerel metre, but Adriana answers him 
in the same (line 56). As Dromio’s words here refer to the 
arrest of Antipholus of Ephesus on account of Angelo’s chain, 
it is evident that the extension of the Menaechmi plot to include 
the suit of Angelo had already taken place in the pre-Shake- 


% Ibid., p. 78. 
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spearean English version. The following scene, too, is connected 
with IV, ii, by a long continuation of Dromio’s miracle-play 
allusions (some eight in the scene) that had been begun with 
some four such allusions in the doggerel couplets of IV, ii; 
and at IV, iii, 78, the interview with the courtesan ends with 
a tumbling tetrameter line that very probably, although not 
certainly, occurred in the same incident in the original. At 
III, ii, 144-45, Dromio of Syracuse has the lines (in the First 
Folio lined as prose): 


And, I think, if my breast had not been made of faith, and my 
heart of steel, 
She had transformed me to a curtal-dog, and made me turn 
i’th’ wheel, 


which not only corroborate the evidence in III, i, that Luce was 
in the pre-Shakespearean version, but also show that, not 
unnaturally, there had been introduced some of the references*! 
to sorcery that are prominent in the Errors. The other cases of 
doggerel couplets (II, ii, 47-48, and V, i, 335-36, 425-26) 
yield us no additional facts, 

Massing, then, the information derivable from these couplet 
passages and from the stage directions in the Folio text already 
discussed, it would appear that of the seven plot-elements in 
the Shakespearean version there were present in the version in 
doggerel tetrameters at least four: (1) the fundamental Men- 
aechmi plot, but with the scene of the entertainment of Sosicles- 
S. Antipholus already shifted from the courtesan’s to the wife’s 
under the influence of the A mphitruo; (2) the English extension 
of this plot by the additional complication of the arrest of 
Antipholus of Ephesus at the suit of the goldsmith; (3) the 
addition of the conception of the twin Dromios based upon the 
Amphitruo; and (4) an English addition to this conception, the 
complication of Luce, the wife of Dromio of Ephesus. We also 
note from the name “Antipholus Sereptus,” not borrowed as a 
name from Plautus but evidently used with a full recognition 
of its Latin meaning, that it was still assumed that the twins 
had been separated by the abduction of Antipholus of Ephesus, 
from which it follows that the shipwreck had not yet been 
introduced into the play. Finally, it must be repeated, there 


® Cf. also conjure, in III, i, 34. 
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appear at least traces of the suggestions of sorcery that in the 
present form of the comedy serve to motivate the actions of 
Antipholus of Syracuse in place of the original Plautan roguery. 

Can we date the version in tetrameter couplets? A number of 
considerations tend to identify it with the Historie of Error 
presented before the Queen at Hampton Court on New Year’s 
Night, 1577, by the Children of Paul’s.” Not only is the novelty 
of the combination of two Plautan plots what might be expected 
at the end of a long period of Plautan imitations and adaptations, 
but such a classical novelty exactly fitted the known tastes of 
the Queen, as Lyly well understood later. The classical material 
is in general accord with the institution from which the children 
came, and it is suggestive that in a plot, in itself one of the 
least objectionable in the works of Plautus, the ethical tone 
has been further raised as if in keeping with the tender age of 
the actors, and that the “Medicus” of Plautus has been trans- 
formed into a farcical conjuring schoolmaster, presumably an 
appeal to juvenile risibilities. The doggerel tetrameters are in 
harmony with the date, January 1, 1577, less than two years 
after the publication of Gammer Gurton’s Needle and less than 
three months after the publication of the morality, The Tide 
Tarrieth No Man, both written in the same form.** Dromio’s 
long series of figures from the miracle plays in IV, ii-iii, is also 
much more likely to have originated about 1576 than some 
fifteen years later, when new theatrical fashions had made the 
miracle plays very antiquated. Neither is it difficult to suggest 
a conjectural history of the manuscript in the succeeding years, 
for such a possible line of descent from Paul’s Boys to the 
Chamberlain’s Company ‘is, as I shall show elsewhere, not 
difficult to follow. 

The author of this version in tetrameters, probably identical 
with the Historie of Error, containing four of the seven plot- 
elements of the Comedy of Errors, and partly preserved in 
III, i, 11-83, and other passages of the Shakespearean version, 
I shall hereafter refer to as Author A. There is no clue to his 
identity. John Cook was then the high master of Paul’s Gram- 


® Cunningham, Extracts from the Revels at Court, p. 102. A possible relation 
between this entry and the Errors was first pointed out by Malone. 
% Tucker Brooke, Tudor Drama, pp. 113-14, 161. 
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mar School and Sebastian Westcott the master of the Choir 
School, but neither is known to have been a dramatist. 


III. THe INTERMEDIATE ADDITIONS TO THE TEXT 


But there is evidence in the play of a second English pre- 
Shakespearean stage in its history. The Cambridge editors 
do not even vaguely suggest such a possibility in their critical 
introduction or in their analytical article on the condition of 
the Folio text. In the textual notes, however, they do insert 
three hints to that effect, calling attention at I, i, 31-32, and 
132-33, to similarities in sentence construction and style to 

» the work of Greene, and at V, i, 368, in connection with men- 
tion of the name “Menaphon,” raising the question whether 
Greene might have had a hand in the play in its pre-Shake- 
spearean development. The stylistic points are merely im- 
pressionistic, and the mention of “Menaphon” is, I shall show, 
wholly fallacious evidence, while their suggestion of Greene’s 
connection with the play is demonstrably incorrect. The 
following evidence bearing on this question is wholly new. 

I offer first the metrical considerations. The accompanying 
table presents a complete analysis, scene by scene, of the 
number of lines of tetrameter couplets, blank verse, rhymed 
pentameter couplets, pentameter lines rhymed alternately 

My (abab), and prose which occur in the play; and it gives also for 

it each scene the percentages, based on the total number of 

; pentameter lines to be found in it, of certain metrical and 

F stylistic traits, namely: the feminine ending; the use of -ed, 

f abnormally pronounced as a separate syllable (e.g., leviéd) 

to bear the terminal stress in the line; the similar use of the 
endings -ion, -ious, -ience (e.g., re-lig-i-ous) as a final foot; 
and the balanced line of the form adjective-noun-connective- 
adjective-noun (e.g.,“A doubtfull warrant of immediate death.”) 
if From this table it will be clear that the opening scene, almost 
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| wholly in blank verse, is strikingly in contrast with the other 
) scenes of the play in general (and especially with those also 
{ almost exclusively in blank verse) in respect to (1) its great 
: 


i paucity of feminine endings; (2) its pronounced tendency to 
| employ the abnormally accented -ed; (3) the absence in it of 


) the -ion, -tous, -ience endings to form a pyrrhic fifth foot; and 
( (4) its much greater tendency to use the balanced line. 
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These differences in themselves would be sufficient to mark 

I, i, as unmistakably different in authorship from the great 
mass of pentameters in the rest of the drama. But another 
consideration is perhaps even more interesting, as offering an 
explanation of a difficulty that has puzzled all editors of the 
Comedy of Errors and for which no satisfactory solution has 
ever appeared. At V, i, 400, the Abbess (Aimilia) says that 
thirty-three years have elapsed since the birth of her sons, and 
in general the text supports that age for the two Antipholuses. 
The Duke tells old Ageon™ that he has “been patron to” 
Antipholus of Ephesus for twenty years, before which time, we 
learn,—how much before is uncertain—Antipholus of Ephesus 
“came from” Corinth.* “Long since” Antipholus of Ephesus 
has saved the Duke’s life in battle,** and has marriage to 
Adriana was largely due to the influence of the Duke.*? Angelo 
testifies that Antipholus of Ephesus is 

Of very reuerent reputation sir, 

Of credit infinite, highly belov’d, 

Second to none that liues heere in the Citie: 

His word might beare my wealth at any time. 


All of this indicates that the twins are men approaching middle 
life. Yet although at V, i, 320, AZgeon tells Antipholus of 
Ephesus (under the impression that he is Antipholus of Syra- 
cuse) that they had parted only seven years before—at I, i, 
125, A2zeon tells the Duke that the parting occurred when the 
boy was eighteen, which makes his sons now but twenty-five 
years old. If so, the practically orphaned Antipholus of Ephesus 
“came” from Corinth to Ephesus when he was not more than 
five years of age. The source of this discrepancy in time is in 
the line at I, i, 125, and the difficulty cannot be ascribed to 
miscopying or misprint, for it is impossible to amend the line, 
At eighteene yeeres became inquisitiue 
by substituting the correct figures twenty-six, without injuring 
the metre. Evidently the author of I, i, is working on a different 
conception of the ages of the twins from that held by the author 
who penned the other scenes in the play. 
* V, i, 326. 37 V, i, 137-38, 198. 


* V, i, 362-68. sy, i, 5-8. 
* V, i, 191-95. 
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The dramatist, then, responsible for I, i, differs from Author 
A. in his use of blank verse in place of tumbling tetrameters, 
and from the author mainly responsible for the present text 
of the play (unquestionably Shakespeare) in the very individual 
metrical and stylistic traits above tabulated, as well as in his 
attitude on the age of the twins. Let us call him Author B. 

But examining our table once more, we are struck by the fact 
that while, in general, passages in blank verse tend to contain 
from 17 to 24 per cent. of feminine endings, yet in the greatest 
mass of blank verse in the play, the single scene in Act V, it 
sinks to 15.7 per cent., its low average being mainly due to 
lines 282-407, which contain only 9.7 per cent. This clearly 
suggests that the middle section of the act contains a mingling 
of Shakespeare’s work with that of B. This is corroborated by 
the fact that the same middle section, in contrast with the 281 
lines preceding, shows a marked approach to B.’s traits in the 
other three tests applied as well. This resurgence of the traits of 
B. is unmistakable, and its significance is clear when we note 
that it becomes clearly evident at just the point where geon, the 
principal character in the opening scene, at the end resumes his 
action in the evolution of the plot.*® 

With these clues to guide us we can identify certain passages 
in Act V as preserved intact from the text of B. Compare, for 
instance, lines 307-322: 


Fath{er]. Not know ‘ny voice, oh times e[x]tremity 
Hast thou so crack’d and splitted my poore tongue 
In seuen short yeares, that heere my onely sonne : 
Knowes not my feeble key of vntun’d cares? 
Though now this grained face of mine be hid 
In sap-consuming Winters drizled snow 
And all the Conduits of my blood froze vp: 

Yet hath my night of life some memorie: 

My wasting lampes some fading glimmer left; 
My dull deafe eares a little vse to heare: 

All these old witnesses, I cannot erre, 


39 He has had two lines earlier in the scene (195-96), which also may have 
been retained from B., although the fact that in the Folio these are mislined 
renders them liable to suspicion as marginal insertions in the MS. Quite 
possibly Shakespeare, having for the time forgotten B.’s Ageon, had to insert 
them in his own MS. 
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Tell me, thou art my sonne Antipholus. 
Antlipholus]. I neuer saw my Father in my life. 
Falther]. But seuen yeares since, in Siracusa boy 

Thou know’st we parted, but perhaps my sonne, 

Thou sham’st to acknowledge me in miserie. 


Note the lack of feminine endings, the clear case of balanced 
construction in the fourth line, and the close approaches to it 
in the sixth and ninth lines. Note especially, too, that in the 
fourteenth line the word boy (the Folio reading) is out of 
harmony with the age of thirty-three which is assigned An- 
tipholus but a few lines later, so that the emendation Syracusa 
bay was proposed by Rowe, an emendation that the New 
Cambridge editors find “attractive.” But emendation is 
unnecessary. The speech is really by author B., and the 
difficulty is due to his conception of the twins as comparatively 
young. 

Emilia’s speech revealing her identity (lines 339-345) also 
bears the stamp of B.’s hand. 


Abbess]. Who euer bound him, I will lose his bonds, 
And gaine a husband by his libertie: 
Speake olde Egeon, if thou bee’st the man 
That hadst a wife once call’d Amilia, 
That bore thee at a burthen two faire sonnes? 
Oh if thou bee’st the same Egeon, speake: 
And speake vnto the same 4 milia. 


What, then, was the contribution of Author B.? Let us re- 
call the facts that Plautus supplied the exposition of the com- 
plicated situations at the opening both of the Menaechmi and 
of the Amphitruo by vivacious but essentially undramatic 
monologic prologues; that the author originally responsible 
for the name Antipholus Surreptus in distinction to the non- 
Plautan phrase Antipholus Errans must have retained the 
story of the kidnapping of the former, and that this disappears 
in the I, i, of Author B.; that no scraps of the doggerel te- 
trameter of Author A. appear in the Comedy of Errors before 
the third scene of the play;*° and that the unmistakable marks 
of B.’s style reappear at the end of the play coincidentally 
with the resumption of dialogue by the central character of 


TI, i. See Table. 
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I, i. Further, the material in I, i, and the sections in Act V 
identifiable as B.’s are all written in fluent blank verse by a 
practiced hand, which, taken in connection with his use of 
the balanced-line construction, indicates him to have been a 
professional writer of after the date of Tamburlaine (c. 1587)." 

The one reasonable interpretation of these facts seems to 
be that at a date after 1587 Author B. was professionally 
employed to revamp the old play and bring it up to date stylisti- 
cally; that he attempted to substitute a dramatic dialogic 
exposition for the older Plautan prologue, and in doing so 
devised the old father’s story of his wanderings told under 
sentence of death, introduced the mother, probably as Abbess, 
to be reunited to her husband and children, and (as it was now 
necessary to separate six people into four parties) adopted the 
device of the shipwreck to facilitate the separation. In other 
words, he added a fifth and a sixth plot element to frame the 
four that already existed in the doggerel tetrameter text of 
Author A. He was probably also responsible for shifting the 
scene of the play from Epidamnus to the better known Ephesus 
and substituting Epidamnus for Plautus’ Tarentum to be 
incidentally mentioned as the port from which the father had 
been traveling when the son was lost. Certainly, at least, 
the shift, emphasized as it is in I, i, is pre-Shakespearean, 
since there is no shred of evidence that Shakespeare rewrote a 
syllable of the opening scene.*' It may be added that there is 
no hint that Author B. rewrote any of the text of A.; if he did, 


“ Examination of the tables of Prof. Hubbard, in P.M.L.A.,; XXXII, 
68-80, will show that the popularity of the balanced-line construction in stage 
dialogue for the public theatre must have been mainly due to the influence 
of Marlowe’s epoch-making play. 

“Dr. F. M. Padelford suggests (Errors, Tudor ed., p. xii): “There is 
still a third source of the play, which scholars have been slow to recognize, in 
the old story of Apollonius of Tyre, the foundation of Pericles. This story 
probably was known to Shakespeare from the version in Gower’s Confessio 
Amanitis, and also from a printed version of 1576, supposedly the same as that 
printed in 1607 by Laurence Twine under the title The Patterne of Painefull 
Adventures. From this source Shakespeare may have taken the suggestions 
for the shipwreck, the search of AZgeon, and the unexpected reunion of the 
family, the wife in each case having taken refuge in a religious house. Prob- 
ably this story also suggested Ephesus as the scene of the play.” The points 
of similarity here brought together indicate a source for B.’s (not Shakespeare’s) 
materials. 
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the fact is completely hidden under the work of Shakespeare. 
It would seem too, from the cessation of all marks of B.’s 
style at V, i, 407, that in B.’s version the comedy ended at 
that point with the terminal emphasis on the serious interest 
of the reunited father, mother, and twin sons. It is significant 
in this connection that in the Folio text there stands here an 
emphatic Exeunt omnes, followed as if by an after-thought with 
Manet the two Dromio’s and two Brothers, the first clause 
apparently marking the original conclusion and the last in- i 
troducing a new ending appended later. a 
The problem of B.’s identity we must leave for the present, 
to return to it later in the discussion. 
o- 
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IV. SHAKESPEARE’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PLAY 


If the conclusions above set forth with regard to the work of 
Authors A. and B. be valid, there was little for Shakespeare 
to add to the larger elements of the present plot. If four of 
the seven plot-elements appeared in the version of A. and the 
two in the frame were added by B., only the provision of Luciana 
to supply a triangle situation with Adriana in regard to An- 
tipholus of Syracuse mistaken for his brother, and to give the 
romantic interest of a wooing scene, can come from Shake- 
speare’s hand. That it did so come we may feel fairly certain 
for two reasons: First, from III, i, we know that the wife of 
Dromio of Ephesus was originally called Luce, although later, 
i in the passages that Shakespeare wrote, the name was changed 
to Nell, the only apparent reason for the change being that 
Shakespeare’s introduction of the new character Luciana 
(whose name rhymes with that of her sister Adriana) forced 
him to change the similarly abbreviated name Luce in order 
to avoid confusion. Second, Luciana, the best characterized 
réle in the play, is treated with an individuality and polish 
that seem to betoken that in her Shakespeare had a special 
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interest, that of the young author who feels, “The rest is 
hackwork. This is my own.” It is especially to be observed 
that Shakespeare reserves all extended use of pentameter 
rhymed couplets for the triangle situation of which she is the 
pivotal element,“ and keeps his most intricate rhyme-scheme, 
the interlacing rhymed pentameter, for the scene of her wooing 


- © II, i, 10-43, 86-116; II, ii, 171-202, 211-19; IV, ii, 1-28. 
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by Antipholus of Syracuse,“ the scene that, more strikingly 
than any other in the play, shows us “the born poet, the born 
romancer, itching to be at his trade.”® 

How far Shakespeare modified the structure of the other 
plot elements between the first appearance of his hand at I, 
ii, 1, and the reappearance of the hand of B. in V, i, thus adding 
to the complication, smoothness, and vivacity of the intrigue, 
it is now difficult in general to say. In Act V, however, we 
can catch sight of him actually at work. The first 32 lines, 
presenting the conversation of Angelo and the Second Merchant 
concerning the standing of Antipholus of Ephesus, and their 
attack upon Antipholus of Syracuse, are certainly Shakespeare’s 
with their 28 per cent. of feminine endings. The following 
36 lines, in which Adriana appears on the scene, Antipholus of 
Syracuse and his Dromio take refuge in the Abbey, and the 
Abbess protects them, sink to 8.3 per cent. of feminine endings, 
and are presumably mainly B.’s. Then comes a passage of 69 
lines, beginning with an amplification of the Abbess’ rebuke 
to Adriana at line 68, clearly shown to be Shakespeare’s by 
its 31 per cent of feminine endings and, in the earlier part 
especially, by its vocabulary and its vigor. The Duke of Ephe- 
sus then appears with A®geon on the way to the place of 
execution, and is appealed to by Adriana and afterward by 
Antipholus of Ephesus in a passage of 153 lines with 19 per 
cent. of feminine endings, of course Shakespeare’s. A®geon’s 
appeal to his son Antipholus of Ephesus and his repulse by 
the latter (lines 307-29), followed by the entry of Antipholus 
of Syracuse and his Dromio and the consequent presence of 
all the twins on the stage at once (lines 330-31,) are, by their 
percentage of only 6.8 of feminine endings, retained from B., 
as was the earlier entrance of the Abbess. It is difficult to 
say whether lines 332-34, 


Duke. One of these men is genius to the other: 
And so of these, which is the naturall man, 
And which the spirit? Who deciphers them? 


are by B. or by Shakespeare—a rather important point, as 
these are the only lines in the play that would serve as evidence 


“ III, ii, 1-70. 
® “Q” in Cambr. ed., p. xxii. 
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that Shakespeare was actually in touch with the Plautan 
sources. Certainly Shakespeare preserved from A. (as B. 
must have done before him) the merry tetrameter couplet 
that ensues: 


S. Dromio. I Sir am Dromio, command him away. 
E. Dro{mio]. I Sir am Dromio, pray let me stay. 


and did so in spite of the fact that they interrupt the main 
interest of the scene and in tone are inharmonious with S. 
Dromio’s speech in the second line below. Lines 337-60, by 
B.,*” deal mainly with the Abbess’ story to Ageon. The en- 
suing fifteen lines (361-75), containing the Duke’s confusion 
of the two brothers and the ending of the S. Antipholus- 
Luciana plot-element, are Shakespeare’s, with their 20 per 
cent. of feminine endings, the incorporated reference to Duke 
Menaphon, and the spelling and pronunciation Siracuse 
(unique for that city in the dialogue of the play). They con- 
clude with a line unmistakably echoed in Two Gentlemen of 
Verona (V, iv, 26). Lines 377-406, rounding off the Angelo 
and the Courtesan complications and, as the stage direction 
strongly suggests, originally completely emptying the stage 
with the Abbess’ final speech, are, from their 6.6 per cent. of 
feminine endings, clearly B.’s, and bring the B. version to a 
close with emphasis on the main plot and the frame.** Shake- 


“ Even then they would show acquaintance only with the Amphitruo, not 
with the Menaechmi. 

47 See supra, p. 640. 

48 It will be objected that in assigning the Abbess’ last speech to B. we are 
assigning him the line declaring the age of the twins to be thirty-three, which 
I have called Shakespeare’s conception. The answer is that B. probably wrote, 
in harmony with I, i, 125, and V, i, 320: 

Twenty-five years have I but gone in travail 

Of you, my sons, 
which fits the metre perfectly; and that Shakespeare, filled with the conception 
of the more mature Antipholuses that he had created from I, ii, to this point, 
was here suddenly confronted with the incongruous figures and naturally 
revised them. Observe, too, that even if he noticed the eighteen of I, i, 125, 
and added to it the seven of V,i,320, (which, being merely a young writer on a 
piece of hackwork, and not a professional editor, he probably did not), it was 
impossible for him to emend the eighteen as there were no dissyllables for sub- 
stitution between twenty, which was too low, and thirty, which was too high. 
And, in general, it was not Shakespeare’s custom to retrace his steps for revision. 
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speare’s tact, however, recognized that this was too serious 
for the general tone of the comedy and added two other brief 
sections. Lines 408-13 introduce a last “error,” when Dromio 
of Syracuse mistakes Antipholus of Ephesus for his own mas- 
ter; and lines 414-26 are a whimsical dialogue between the 
two Dromios and send them off the stage, hand in hand, utter- 
ing a tetrameter couplet presumably either borrowed from 
the work of A. or purposely written in that tone by Shake- 
speare. Thus in Shakespeare’s conclusion the final stress is 
laid upon the subordinate plot-thread borrowed, not from the 
Menaechmi, but from the Amphitruo. 

How nearly can we date Shakespeare’s revision? The allu- 
sions to the Civil War in France in S. Dromio’s description 
of Luce’s forehead as being, like that country, “armed and 
reuerted, making warre against her heire,”*® a prose passage 
certainly as late as anything in the play, ceases to be applicable 
with the proclamation of peace in France in July, 1593, and 
would be especially timely in a period beginning some six 
months after the dispatching of the English military expedition 
to France in support of Navarre in July, 1591.5° 

A notably close parallel has been discovered by the New 
Cambridge editors between Shakespeare’s lines at IV, iv, 
84-85: 


[E.] Drol|mio]. Monie by me? Heart and good will you might 
But surely Master not a ragge of Monie. 





Certainly, though practically all editors of the play comment on the discrepancy 
in time, no other satisfactory solution has ever, to my knowledge, been pro- 
posed. Theobald’s emendation in V, i, 400, of thirty-three to twenty-five (on 
the supposition that the inconsistent number “was at first written in figures, 
and, perhaps, blindly”) restores B.’s reading, but on insufficient grounds. 

49 TIT, ii, 123-24. 

50 “We may say, then, that it was not until the spring of 1591 that even the 
English government found the French wars of compelling interest, and in 
fact, it was some time later before the English public regarded them as topics 
of the moment. But in July, 1591, another expeditionary force under Essex 
was dispatched to France with great acclamation. ... . Essex’s expedition is 
the first which created a public stir. By December 1591 the siege of Rouen 
was in progress. .... This siege was really the event which gripped popular 
imagination in England. We shall hardly expect—and in fact, do not find— 
casual references to the French wars before the end of 1591.” (H. B. Charlton, 
in Mod. Lang. Rev., July, 1918, 262-63). 
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and a passage in Nashe’s Foure Letters Confuted:** 


hee [John Harvey] is gone to heauen to write more Astrologi- 
call discourses; his brothers [Gabriel and Richard] liue to 
inherite his olde gownes and remember his notable sayings, 
amongst the which this was one: Vale Galene, farewell, mine 
owne deare Gabriell: Valete humanae aries, heart and good 
will, but neuer a ragge of money. 


It is true, as the Cambridge editors suggest, that the two may 
merely have a common source, but the phrase in the Errors 
occurs in a passage certainly not antedating Shakespeare’s 
revision and seems to spring spontaneously from the dramatic 
situation. If the passage in Nashe is borrowed from the Errors, 
it still further limits the date. Nashe’s pamphlet, registered 
January 12, 1593, is an answer to Gabriel Harvey’s Foure 
Letters, registered December 4, 1592. Now, although Strange’s 
Men were already in London (they played at Court on Decem- 
ber 26), and although it was in the midst of the Christmas 
season, they were not permitted to open at the Rose until 
December 29, which presumably establishes that as the general 
date when any company was allowed to open after the devasta- 
tions of the plague in the autumn and winter of that year. This 
was but fourteen days before the registering of Nashe’s pam- 
phlet, and the passage in question occurs only a little over one- 
half through the pamphlet and must have been written a 
number of daws before the i2th. If Nashe did not happen to 
hear the Comedy of Errors between December 29, and, say, 
Jenuary 6 (Twelfth Night), the passage must have stuck in 
his memory from a period betore June 23, 1592, since in 
the intervening time theatrical performances had been un- 
intermittedly inhibited. This gap of over six months would 
be a phenomenally long time for the memory to retain a phrase 
dramatically unimportant and received through the ear only. 
On the whole, therefore, this scrap of evidence tends to in- 
crease the probability that the Errors was actively in perform- 
ance during the late Christmas season of 1592-3. 


5! Nashe, Works, ed. McKerrow, I, 301. The Cambridge editors also quote 
Nashe’s words (ibid., I. 271-2) written in another connection, “I borrowed this 
sentence out of a Play. The Theater, Poets Hall, hath many more such prou- 
erbes.” 
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With this period the stylistic data above considered also 
agree. The feminine endings in the purely Shakespearean ma- 
terial from I, ii, to V, i, 281, average 16.6 per cent.; while the 
average for the 668 lines of almost pure blank verse in the 
Shakespearean passages, (I, ii; IV, i, iii, iv; V, i, 1-32, 68-282, 
361-376, 408-419) is 19.1 percent. These figures are in harmony 
with the 19+ per cent. of feminine endings in Richard III and 
the 17.9 in Two Gentlemen of Verona. But in Richard III there 
are 35 cases of the balanced line construction in 3548 lines, a 
percentage of 0.98 while in the Shakespearean parts of the 
Comedy of Errors there are only 4 cases in 1091 pentameter 
lines, a percentage of 0.36, in proportion a little over one-third 
as many. According to Dr. Hubbard, this trait in Shakespeare’s 
historical plays begins with only 10 and 3 cases respectively 
in 2 and 3 Henry VI; rises in Richard III, Richard II, and 
King John to about four times as many as in 2 Henry VI; and 
then declines again in / and 2 Henry IV and Henry V. This 
stylistic feature, then, roughly locates Shakespeare’s revision 
of the Errors in the 2-3 Henry VI period rather than later. 
It also corroborates other more general stylistic evidence 
that serves to date the Errors earlier than the Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, for in the latter play the balanced line occurs, by 
my estimate, 14 times in 1456 lines of blank verse, a percentage 
of 0.96, approximately the same as that for Richard III. 

We have thus the extreme limiting dates for Shakespeare’s 
revision of the A.-B. text of the Comedy of Errors of July, 
1591, and July, 1593, and the mcre probable limiting dates 
of January to December, 1592. This would make it probably 
precede the original version of Love’s Labour’s Lost according 
to Professor Charlton’s dating of that play; but the fact that 
even after revision so late as 1597-8 Love’s Labour’s Lost has 
only 7.7 per cent. of feminine endings tends to corroborate 
Dr. A. K. Gray’s dating of that play about September 2, 1591, 
and to group it with the early version of Romeo and Jultet 
(which play even in 1597 had only 8.2 per cent. of feminine 
endings) and with the earliest version of A Midsummernight’s 
Dream. On the other hand, Two Gentlemen of Verona and the 
Shakespearean section of the Errors, with their percentages of 
17.9 and 16.6 respectively, group in this respect with 2 and 3 
Henry VI (revisions of Marlowe, and yet with percentages of 
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13.7 each), the latter of which must be dated between June, 
1592, and the end of 1593. Further, the unusually large number 
of parallel passages connecting the Errors with the Two Gentle- 
men™ also tends strongly to associate these two plays, and to 
separate them from Love’s Labour’s Lost. On the whole, then, 
from our examination thus far it would seem safest to assign 
Shakespeare’s revision of the Errors to a date between early 
1592 and the end of that year. 

We shall obtain further light on the question if we consider 
the problem of the company for which Shakespeare’s revision 
was made. This involves the entire general history of the 
ownership of the play. Here the many pitfalls crave wary 
walking. As has already been said, probably the earliest trace 
of the play in England is the presentation of the Historie of 
Error by the Children of Paul’s at Hampton Court on January 
1, 1577, a date, occasion, and company that fit what we may 
be certain was the nature of the play in the hands of Author A. 
The next hint as to the ownership that appears is the record 
of the presentation of a Historie of Ferrar given before the 
Queen on “Twelfdaie at night,” 1583, by the Earl of Sussex’s 
Men. The surrounding circumstances, carefully examined, as 
to the histories of Paul’s Boys and of Sussex’s Men respectively 
give reason for the belief that the play had then recently 
passed into the hands of the latter company and that this is 
really a record of the old Historie of Error disguised by a clerical 
slip. The history of Sussex’s Men is obscure, however, and the 
entire subject is so complex as to be impossible of treatment 
under present space limitations and must therefore be reserved 
for treatment in a later paper. But certain it is that Sussex’s 
Men did not possess the Errors in the early part of 1594, for 
from December 27, 1593, to February 6, 1594, Henslowe’s 
‘Diary supplies us with a day-by-day list of their performances 
at a time when they were playing their best cards in a strenuous 
attempt to keep their heads above water financially. The 
Errors by that time, as we have seen, must have already assumed 


®2T collect the following from the notes of the Cambridge editors: Errors, 
Il, ii, 82 (7.G.V., II, i, 350-54); Errors, Il, ii, 58 (7.G.V., V. ii, 13-14); 
Errors, Ill, ii, 114-38 (7.G.V., III, i, 271-360); Errors, IV, i, 94-95 (T.G.V., 
I, i, 72-73); Errors, IV, iii, 50-51 (T.G.V., III, i, 298); Errors, IV, iii, 52 (7.G.V., 
III, i, 312); Errors, V, i, 376 (T.G.V., V, iv, 26). 
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the form that led Meres later to name it among those of 
Shakespeare’s well known comedies that gave him a place 
in English literature comparable to the best in Latin comedy, 
and if Sussex’s Men had then owned it, under the circumstances 
they would certainly have used it; yet it nowhere appears in 
their repertoire. Further, with the metropolitan ambitions 
evident in their history at that time, it is difficult to believe 
that if they ever had owned the Errors in the Shakespearean 
form they would have been willing easily to part with it. 

The only other company to which its ownership at the time 
of Shakespeare’s revision of it may reasonably be assigned 
is Pembroke’s. One of the plays known by the evidence of the 
title-page (Q. of 1595) to have belonged to that company is 
the True Tragedie of Richard Duke of Yorke, the original of 
3 Henry VI. In III, i, of the last named play, but not in the 
corresponding scene of its original, are nine entries of the name 
of the Elizabethan actor John Sincklo, and nine others of 
the name of one “Humphrey,” evidently also an actor. Two 
similar entries of the name of an actor “Gabriel” occur in 
I, ii, of the same play. I have elsewhere shown®™ that entries 
of actors’ names in basic Shakespearean texts are in genera 
to be assigned, not to the hand of a mere prompter, but to 
Shakespeare’s own pen in the course of the composition of the 
play; and further, that the evidence to this effect is especially 
strong in connection with these entries in 3 Henry VI. Weare 
therefore at last on firm ground with regard to this sole piece 
of direct textual evidence connecting Shakespeare with the 
revision of a play known to have been owned by the Pembroke 
company at a time not distant from that revision. The only 
Elizabethan actors of the names of Gabriel and Humphrey 
known to us are Gabriel Spenser and Humphrey Jeffes, and 
these, so late as 1597, were still closely associated and calling 
themselves the Earl of Pembroke’s men, although that com- 
pany had sunk out of sight four years before. The evidence of 
these entries in 3 Henry VI, therefore, is clearly that the revision 


53 “Actors’ Names in Basic Shakespearean Texts,” P.M.L.A., XL, 530-550. 

54 A Gaw, “John Sincklo as One of Shakespeare’s Actors,” Anglia, XXXVII, 
289-303. 

5 Henslowe’s Diary, ed. Greg, I, 54, 70, 82; and cf. discussion by Greg, 
thid., IT, 90-92. 
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of that play from the True Tragedie took place when Shake- 
speare, Spenser, Jeffes, and Sincklo were all working in the 
same company. In the light of the evidence concerning their 
respective histories, it is only as members of the Pembroke 
company, and during the period of inhibition and plague be- 
tween a date later than June 23, 1592, and the disappearance 
of the Pembroke company in the latter part of 1593, that these 
three actors can be supposed to have been acting together 
contemporaneously with Shakespeare’s revision of the True 
Tragedie into 3 Henry VI®; and the early part of this period 
accords well with the artistic immaturity of 3 Henry VI and 
with the fact that while in the entries the two Pembroke men 
are called by their Christian names, Sincklo is always called 
by his surname as if he were a newcomer with whom the other 
members of the company are not yet on familiar terms. It 
also admirably fits the inherent probabilities of the case when 
one considers that the revisions of the two Pembroke plays, 
the Contention and the True Tragedie, into 2 and 3 Henry VI 
would most naturally spring from a desire to profit by the strik- 
ing success of the Strange Men’s allied play, Harry the Sixth, 
between March 3 and June 23, 1592,57 and when one recognizes 
that Shakespeare, then acting as well as writing, could scarcely 
have finished 2 Henry VI prior to the inhibition of June 23. 
This period —somewhat later than June 23, 1592— for the revis- 
ion of 3 Henry VI is further in accord ‘with the stylistic evidence 
of the balanced lines éssociating that play with the period of 
the Errors and with the evidence already cited connecting 
the revision of the Errors with 1592. 

These facts, taken in connection with those already stated 
in regard to the relation of Shakespeare with the A.—B. text 
of the Errors, suggest the following conclusions... - 

1. It was for the Pembroke company, and not for Sussex’s 
Men, that Shakespeare made the revision. 

2. As the strength of plot of the Errors is not due to Shake- 
speare, and as the Two Gentlemen is certainly superior in char- 


% See A. Gaw, The Origin and Development of 1 Henry VI (Univ. of Southern 
Calif. Studies, Vol. 1), 155, . 22. For the fallaciousness of the supposed evidence 
of Greene’s quotation of the “tiger’s heart” line of 3 Henry VI in relation to 
this question see ibid., 150-52, n. 12. Cf. Adams, Shakespeare, pp. 130-42. 

7 Cf. Gaw, ibid., 3-7; 27-28, n. 34; 61; 155, m. 22; 163-5; 168. 
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acterization and atmosphere both to the Errors and to the 
Henry VI plays, the Two Gentlemen is probably the latest in 
date of the series; and on account of the cited textual parallels 
the Errors probably dates immediately before it. 

3. Since, in the series of plays under consideration, the 
metrically earlier first version of Love’s Labour’s Lost would 
naturally be followed by the weak, but metrically more ad- 
vanced, 2-3 Henry VI sequence, and that by the increasingly 
mature Errors and Two Gentlemen; and since 3 Henry VI was 
written after June 23, 1592; and since Dromio’s reference to 
France’s “making warre against her heire” would be out- 
dated in July, 1593;—we may assign the Shakespearean form 
of the Errors to the fall, winter, or spring of 1592-3. More 
narrowly, Nashe’s use of the phrase, “heart and good will, 
but neuer a ragge of money,” early in January points to the 
belated Christmas theatrical season of 1592-3 (when a lull 
in the plague permitted the playhouses once more to open) 
as the probable period of the first London production of Shake- 
speare’s play—in that atmosphere of Yuletide revelry to which 
the general mood of madcap misadventure of the Errors was 
so well fitted, in the midst of which it had first appeared as 
the Historie of Error in 1577, and for which it was again to be 
chosen by the managers of the Revels at Gray’s Inn on Decem- 
ber 28 two years later. 


V. Wuo Was AvutHor B.? 


We may now return to the question ¢f B.’s identity. And 
here from two different points of view one name is forced upon 
our attention, that of Thomas Kyd. Professor Boas, Kyd’s 
editor, believes®® that the “certain lord” into whose service, 
according to h_ u’s well known letter to Sir John Puckering, 
Kyd went about the summer of 1590, may have been Robert 
Radcliffe, Viscount Fitzwalter, who succeeded his father as 
Earl of Sussex on December 14, 1593. Professor Adams, on 
the other hand, believes®® that the evidence concerning this 
patron “points unmistakably to the Earl of Pembroke.” 
Either way, there is of course under general conditions no 


58 Kyd, Works, pp. lxiv, Ixxiv-lxxv. 
59 Shakespeare, p. 131. 
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necessary connection between a clerk in attendance upon a 
nobleman and a dramatic troupe playing under that nobleman’s 
patronage; but where that clerk was the author of one of the 
two most famous plays of the preceding five years and the 
nobleman a young man interested in drama with the unusual 
facilities for indulging a hobby which that patronage gave him, 
the case may easily have been unusual. Whether B.’s revision 
of the Comedy of Errors was made for Sussex’s Men in the be- 
ginning of the period when that provincial company was trying 
to establish itself in London, possibly as early as the summer 
of 1590 and pretty certainly at least as early as the autumn of 
1591; or whether it was made for Pembroke’s Men, presumably 
a little later;—either way Kyd’s possible claims require investi- 
gation. 

Admittedly, the materials upon which the investigation 
must be made are at first sight very incongruous: some three 
hundred lines in a romantic comedy erected upon a broadly 
farcical basis, for comparison with two dark-hued melodramas 
such as The Spanish Tragedy and Soliman and Perseda, the 
last named not even undisputed as to authorship. Yet on 
examination the materials prove less incongruous than would 
at first appear. We may note the following points: 

1. Both the Spanish Tragedy and Soliman and Perseda 
evince Kyd’s tendency toframe his main plot. B.’s contribution 
to the Errors was the frame. 

2. Though surrounding a farce comedy, the frame of the 
Errors is pathetic, dealing with the sorrows of an old man and 
his wife. Similarly, the Spanish Tragedy primarily concerns 
the sorrows of old Hieronymo and, in a minor degree, of Isa- 
bella his wife. 

3. The story of Ageon is ingeniously contrived for the 
double purpose of giving the exposition of the main plot and 
at the same time of maintaining an interest in itself. The Don 
Andrea frame-motif in the Spanish Tragedy has the same 
double function, which, however, it accomplishes less effectively. 

4. The adroit masking of Aimilia as the Abbess and the 
unexpected disclosure of her identity at the climactic moment 
is quite worthy of the man who, at his best, was more in- 
stinctively a plot-dramatist than any other English writer 
of the decade 1580-90. 
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5. The metrical evidence of the feminine endings, the 
pyrrhic endings resulting from abnormally pronounced -ed, 
and the pyrrhic endings in -ion, -ious, and -ience may be thus 
tabulated, with the inclusion also, as relevant, of the corres- 
ponding figures for Kyd’s translation of Garnier’s Cornélie 
to support those of Soliman and Perseda: 


Abnormal -ton, -ious, 


Total Fem. Ending -ed Endings. -ience Endings. 
aN —_ a ~ 


Pentameter a eo Von 
Lines Cases Percent. Cases Percent. Cases Percent: 





Spanish Tr ag. 2601 18 0.7 14 0.5 30 1.1 
(K yd’s part) 

Sol. and Pers. 1827 182 9.9 2 0.1 13 0.7 

Cor nelia 1748 134. 7.6 16 0.8 11 0.6 

B. in Errors 229 14 6.1 5 2.2 1 0.4 


It will be obvious that the figures for Kyd differ rather 
widely in his three plays, and a scene-by-scene analysis would 
show the divergence to be much greater even than here appears, 
as no cases of the endings in abnormal -ed appear in Acts I-II 
of the Spanish Tragedy, Acts I-II of Cornelia, or Acts I, II, or 
V of Soliman and Perseda, while the habit of introducing 
pyrrhic endings in -ion, -ious, -ience grew on the writer gradually 
during the writing of the Spanish Tragedy. Further, the dis- 
tribution of feminine endings in Soliman and Perseda is some- 
what affected by the presence in the scene of Basilisco, for 
whom they become practically a part of the characterization. 
But even taking the figures as they stand, it is, evident that 
Soliman and Perseda has over thirteen times as great a per- 
centage of feminine endings as the Spanish Tragedy, a fact 
that would indicate that the former play (if Kyd’s) was written 
several years after the latter, and probably not long before 
its entry on the Stationers’ Register on November 22, 1592. 
This view is corroborated by the similarly high percentage in 
the Cornelia, known to have been written not long before 
Kyd’s death. And it may be significant that the percentage of 
feminine endings for B.’s share in the Errors (6.1) is intermediate 
between those for the early Spanish Tragedy and the other two 
by Kyd, as we should expect from the previously stated con- 
siderations assigning it to an intermediate date. In the -ion, 
-ious, -ience test, too, the Soliman and Perseda and the Cornelia 
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are close together, showing a more natural versification than 
the Spanish Tragedy; but in this respect the 229 lines of the 
Errors shows a greater naturalness than does any one of the 
other three. On the contrary, while as to the occurrence of 
the abnormally accented -ed in terminal position Acts I-II 
of the Spanish Tragedy are absolutely normal (0.0), Soliman 
and Perseda less so (0.1), and Acts III-IV of the Spanish 
Tragedy and all of Cornelia equally still less so (0.8), the per- 
centage for B. in Errors is three times as large as that for either 
of the latter two (2.2). The fact is that in view of the unequal 
distribution of terminal pyrrhics in Kyd’s recognized produc- 
tions, the number of cases for B. of the two criteria last men- 
tioned (only 5 and 1 respectively), and the number of lines by 
B. that we have for examination, are too few to serve as a basis 
for close discrimination between two authors of generally 
similar traits. 

The other metrical peculiarities of B. can all be paralleled 
in the cited works of Kyd. Compare: 


(-ia pyrrhic line-ending) 
Roming cleane through the bounds of Asia (Errors I, i, 133) 


[And] marcht [a] conquerour through Asia (Soliman and Perseda, 
I, iii, 55) 


Ile call my Souldiers home from Persia (Ibid., I, v, 8) 
(Wrested accent) 
Therefore Marchant, Ile limit thee this day (Errors, I, i, 150) 
As the butchér is pitiless and base (Spanish Tragedy, IV, iv, 61). 
(Use of the liquid as an independent syllable) 
These are the parents to these children (Errors, V, i, 350) 
Bid him be merry still, but secret (Spanish Tragedy, III, iv, 64) 
That our reward should be redoubled (Soliman and Perseda, V, ii, 64) 


6. The balanced type of line, which in Errors, I, i, appeared 
with a percentage of 6.3, and in the 78 lines of V, v, positively 
assigned to B. had a percentage of 1.3, has in the Spanish 
Tragedy a general percentage of only 0.7, and in Soliman and 
Perseda 1.4. But with Kyd these lines follow a kind of law of 
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distribution. He uses them especially in opening scenes, and 
drops them as he advances into scenes requiring less rhetoric 
and more action. The percentage of them in the 91 lines of the 
Spanish Tragedy, I, i, is 6.6, and in the 39 lines that open 
Soliman and Perseda it is 7.7, both percentages being a trifle 
over that for the opening of the Errors. Again like Kyd, B. 
uses fewer of them in the concluding scene, only one pure 
case appearing in the 72 lines of V, i, that I consider the un- 
doubted work of B., a percentage of 1.3. In this respect the 
parallelism in the cases of B. and of both the original plays of 
Kyd is strongly marked. . 

7. In other stylistic points B.’s work is what might be ex- 
pected from the hand of Kyd. The customary B. form Siracusa 
for Siracuse or Syracuse accords with the display of classic 
learning of which Kyd was fond. The stichomythic form that 
appears here and there in the concluding scene of the Errors 
is of course characteristic of him; and the shift of the scene of 
the Errors from Epidamnus to the more familiar Ephesus (if 
that be due to B. and not to A.) is quite in line with his in- 
stinct for popularizing his material. 

The only strong argument against the identification of B. 
with Kyd is that the frame of the Errors is not in the melo- 
dramatic Senecan tone of his known original plays. But in a 
comedy the Senecan tone would of course have been highly 
incongruous, even in connection with a pathetic frame. And 
in fact, the limitations of Kyd’s temperament form possibly 
the weightiest argument for thinking him a probable claimant 
for such identification. For he was no writer of real comedy, 
as witness the Piston and Basilisco of Soliman and Perseda and 
the sardonic humor of Pedringano on the gallows. And one of 
the most striking points in connection with the work of B. is, 
that there is not the slightest trace of his hand in the comedy 
proper of the Errors from I, ii, to the end of IV, iv, despite the 
rather painful contrast that must have existed between the 
pathetic pentameters of the frame and the old-fashioned 
farcical tumbling tetrameters of the original play. It is 
difficult to explain how any dramatist could have been satisfied 
to leave the play in that condition unless he felt his inability 
to deal with the really humorous passages. That it was 
unsatisfactory to the actors is evident from the fact that within 
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a comparatively short time it was passed on to Shakespeare, 
who began where B. left off at the end of I, i, and revised as 
already indicated. 

In short, while it is impossible to say definitely that B. was 
Kyd, and while the nature of the material makes impossible 
in the play what we regard as Kyd’s characteristic mood, there 
seems to be no reason why the author of The Spanish Tragedy, 
if set to work by command of a patron upon the revision of 
the early Historie of Error, with a plot not of his choosing and 
very decidedly out of his vein, might not have turned out the 
work of B. with a feeling of some self-gratulation at having 
strengthened the drama as much as he did. And, omitting 
the question of tone, it fits no other known dramatist of the 
date so well. Its language is completely free from the stiffness 
engendered by Greene’s use of connectives;®® there is no hint 
of Marlowe’s imagination or Nashe’s vigor; its pathos is too 
restrained and its construction too well rounded for Peele; 
and dramaturgically it is, I believe, far too clever for Lodge. 
If not Kyd’s, whose is it? 









VI. THE Post-SHAKESPEAREAN HISTORY OF THE TEXT 


—"g wet 


We next turn to a consideration of the history of the play . 
after Shakespeare had rewritten the A.-B. version. It has 
already been said that the New Cambridge editors indicate 
three other steps as having taken place, either successively a 
or in conjunction. On one of these, the rewriting of some of 
the blank verse as prose, they lay little stress, merely hinting 
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*° The balanced-line test, which gives a percentage of 6.3 in Errors, I, i, 
gives for Greene its highest percentage in Alphonsus of Arragon, where it 
reaches only 0.8. The reference in Errors (V, i, 367-8) to Greene’s character, 
Menaphon, pointed out in this connection by the New Cambridge editors 
(p. 112), is quite misleading. The two lines in which the reference occurs both 
have feminine endings, which never occur consecutively in the work of B., i é 
and are clearly Shakespeare’s. Further, the reference to Menaphon as “re- 
nowned” and a Duke is quite incongruous with Greene’s Menaphon, who is a 
humble shepherd far from heroic. Shakespeare inserted the passage to soften 
the statement that E. Antipholus “came” to Ephesus from Corinth, as even 
thirteen years, Shakespeare’s conception of the boy’s age at the time, was rather 
too young for the boy to be traveling of his own volition; and in making the 
insertion Shakespeare thus played up, though very superficially, an allusion 
of contemporary interest, as he did repeatedly in work of his earliest period. 
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it here and there in their textual notes," but, in line with their 
experience in preceding volumes of their edition (notably in 
Measure for Measure) they unmistakably suggest their belief 
in that as a probability. From some features in the punctuation 
and lining of the Folio text, as well as from interruptions of 
the thought sequence in the enveloping blank verse passages, 
it is probable that certain expansions were made in the parts 
of the Dromios, as, for instance, in the case of IV, iii, 50-55, 
58-62, where S. Dromio’s prose interruptions and S. Antipholus’ 
prose answers break the emotional continuity of the blank verse 
dialogue and where, moreover, the capitalized line 50 follows 
a colon suggesting a cut for which 50-56 is a substitution. 
But the clearest indication of date in the play, S. Dromio’s 
reference to the civil wars in France, which places it almost 
certainly before July, 1593, and would best be dated in 1592, 
occurs in such a prose passage between S. Dromio and his 
master—a passage too clever for a mere post-Shakespearean 
hack reviser and yet one that would be wholly unfitted to an 
original blank verse vesture. This passage is as mature as 
any prose passage in the play. To me it appears pretty certain 
that either all of the prose speeches were in the original Shake- 
spearean form, or that they were altered or inserted very early 
in the history of the play and, to judge from their quality and 
the close relation between form and content, by Shakespeare 
himself. 

As to the two remaining stages, the theory of the new Cam- 
bridge editors is this: (Fifth stage) Presumably after the dis- 
appearance of the valuable original Shakespearean prompt- 
book, a copyist A. (“Hand A.”) recopied the play from a 
combination of players’ parts and the stage plat, which was 
dictated to him by a reader possibly with a dialect; and stage 
directions (largely lacking in the players’ parts) were inserted, 
then or later, by another, “Hand B.” who “possessed very 
vague ideas of the text he was working on,” so that before he 
could write a character’s name in the stage directions he was 
obliged to locate it near by in the text, but who nevertheless 
had such “vivid memories of the old Historie of Error” that he 


See their notes to II, ii, 35, 45-49 (cf. note to II, i, 71-74); III, ii, 71-80; 
IV, iii, 15; V, i, 302-6. 
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mingled those recollections with the Shakespearean text that 
he was preparing. Further, the version so reconstructed was 
based, not upon the full version made by Shakespeare, but 
upon a fourth stage, a cut-down version adapted for a traveling 
company, which version, on account of the limitations of 
country stages, restored, “perhaps even consciously,” the classi- 
cal structure of the primitive pre-Shakespearean play. Thetheory, 
complicated as it is, is based upon painstaking analysis of the 
evidence, and no single element in it is impossible. Its weakest 
point is that, if our analysis of the preceding history of the 
Comedy of Errors be correct, “Hand B.”, who is responsible 
for the greater part of the stage directions and who did his 
work long enough after Shakespeare’s for the valuable original 
prompt-book to become lost or otherwise inaccessible, must 
have been a member either of Pembroke’s or of the Strange- 
Chamberlain company and would therefore almost certainly 
have known the Shakespearean form. Moreover, he could 
scarcely have known well the pre-Shakespearean form, and 
if he had, after the lapse of time he would have remembered 
it but dimly—too dimly to recall such Latinized forms as 
Antitholus Sereptus and Antipholus Erotes, which nowhere 
appear or need to appear in the dialogue, and which therefore 
he must have retained solely from casual recollection of the 
very scanty old stage directions if, as the Cambridge theory 
considers, he is the sole channel through which these pre- 
Shakespearean names reach us. This highly complex hypothesis 
is acceptable only if none more probable can be found to explain 
the facts. 

It is undoubtedly true that at least two stage directions 
(those at IV, iv, 146, and V, i, 190) have been expanded by 
some one, presumably a stage director or prompter, after the 
original stage directions of the extant text had been placed in 
their present position. Certainly, too, while some of the fifteen 
passages noted by the Cambridge editors as requiring emenda- 
tion because the text has passed through a process of oral 
dictation, can be explained as slips due to the attraction of 
neighboring words,” or to the misdivision® or the dropping 

® help for health (I, i, 151); cf. help, same line. a@ name for hypothetical 


an aim (III, i, 47); cf. thy name, same line. 
* g rival for arrival (I, ii, 4). 
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out™ of a word, or to obscurity in the manuscript,® or as not 
requiring emendation,® there are yet four cases that, at first 
sight, it is not so easy to account for, namely, o’er-wrought 
for o’er-raught (I, ii, 96), I for he (IV, ii, 60), depth for death 
(V, i, 121), and burthen are for burthen ne’er (V, i, 402). But 
these four do not present insuperable difficulties. In the case 
of two of the forms, use the Elizabethan order of letters and 
omit the apostrophe, and the slips from ore-raught to ore- 
wrought and from burthen nere to burthen are regain their 
original simplicity. In the phrase the melancholly vale; the place 
of death, the suggestion of lowness in vale would easily betray 
the compositor into reading death as depth with a “stumpy” 
p—the melancholly vale; the place of depth.** As to the J for he, 
note that in the preceding line the speaker dialectally uses 
a for he and probably also did so here, so that the misreading 
was not I for he, but the easier J for a. Further, if in any case 
we are obliged to fall back upon ear-error as an explanation, 
rather than the Cambridge editors’ complicated hypothesis 
of dictation under the stated conditions and preceded and 
followed by alterations, it is more natural to suppose that, to 
aid his memory, the Folio compositor murmured the passage 
to himself after reading from the MS, as one not infrequently 
does in transcribing strange material. Thus such a slip as that 
from a to IJ would be extremely easy. 

And, on the other hand, only this theory of a stage of dicta- 
tion in the evolution of the present text prevents the acceptance 
of a much simpler explanation of its nature and origin, the 
evidence in favor of which must here be stated. There is at 

84 is for he is or he’s (IV, ii, 45). 

% in for hypothetical e’en (II, ii, 101); bud for bed (III, ii, 49); cook for clock 
(I, ii, 66), the latter as difficult to explain by ear-error as by eye-error. Here also 
I should classify (unhap pie a) for hypothetical (unhappier) (1, ii,40),since Eliza- 
bethan final -r was so vigorously sounded that it might constitute an additional 
syllable, while the Cambridge editors admit that a and r might be confused in 
writing, though, they think, hardly at the end of a word. 

® Such I account jollity (changed to hypothetical policy, II, ii, 88), since 
Dromio’s evident meaning is that a bald man should be ruefully glad to lose 
his hair; and crime (changed to hypothetical grime, II, ii, 141), for the idea of 
the mixture of dirt with the blood is not Shakespearean in tone, whereas the 
mixture of abstract and concrete is not uncommon with him. 

7 See Sir E. M. Thompson, Shakespeare’s Handwriting, p. 49, where eight 
cases of “stumpy” # are pointed out in 147 lines of text. 
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certain points a marked correspondence between variations 
in spelling and shifts in the authorship. Thus the forms 
Balthafer and Balthafar occur respectively at III, i, 1, stage 
direction, and at V, i, 223; but as soon as at III, i, 11, Shake- 
speare’s blank verse introduction to the scene gives way to A.’s 
manuscript (which, it is safe to say, Shakespeare did not re- 
copy, but simply incorporated in the original sheets in the 
“book” of the play), the spelling of the name shifts into a 
-zar form at III, i, 19 and 22, while the -z- also appears in the 
speech-heading Baltz. at III, i, 67. The spelling of Syracuse 
is similarly interesting. In B.’s scene, I, i, (for which B.’s 
MS would naturally have been likewise preserved in the com- 
pleted “book” without recopying) the spelling is uniformly 
Siracusa both in stage directions and text (three cases). In 
the stage directions from I, ii, 1, to the end of Act IV (Shake- 
speare’s rewriting of Author A.), wherever the form is spelled 
out in full it is Dromio Siracusia (II. ii, 7; III, ii, 71), Amtipho- 
lus Siracusia (IV, iii, 1) or Antipholus of Siracusia (III, ii, 1). 
In Act V, where the work of B. is resumed, the spelling becomes 
again consistently Siracusa (as in I, i) at V, i, 320, 325, 328, 
and 330 stage direction; but in what is probably Shakespeare’s 
independent interpolation at V, i, 362-68, we have the Angli- 
cized form Siracuse, as also in the detailed stage direction, 
pretty certainly Shakespeare’s, at V, i, 130. Thus the three 
spellings exactly correspond with three different authorial 
situations, B. retained, A. revised by Shakespeare, and Shake- 
speare working independently. In the case of the variants 
merchant and marchant it may be observed that while both 
forms occur in the Shakespearean sections in stage directions 
and in speech headings as well as in the dialogue, the mar- 
form does not occur for B. except in the speech heading at I, 
i, 1, later interpolated,® and in line I, i, 150, 
Therefore Marchant, Ile limit thee this day 


where the wrested accent, unique for this word in Shakespeare’s 
plays,®® renders the passage open to question. As for the 
Clolurtizan, she is an unruly lady, whom I cannot account 
for on either hypothesis alone. 


*8 See Cambr. ed., p. 61. 
* Tbid., p. 90. 
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The shifts in the stage directions, even more than the variants 
in spelling, favor the theory that they originate, not with 
“Hand B.”, but in the composite text of Author A.—Author 
B.—Shakespeare. Possibly the most striking case is the inter- 
change of Luciana and Juliana in III, ii. The opening stage 
direction of the scene, according to the hypothesis of the New 
Cambridge editors, “Hand B.” inserted, basing the name 
Juliana on nothing (for it occurs nowhere in Shakespeare’s 
text), and “Hand B.” then inserted the speech-heading ab- 
breviation Julia. at the beginning of III, i, 1, because he had 
made the erroneous and baseless insertion above and despite 
the occurrence of the speech-heading Luc. seven times in the 
remainder of the scene. But the other theory offers a much 
more natural explanation. In II, i, Shakespeare had introduced 
Luciana, sister to Adriana, working out the carefully rhymed 
dialogue with apparent enjoyment. In II, ii, he had prepared 
for the romantic situation between her and Antipholus of 
Syracuse. In III, i, he had retained Author A.’s kitchen-maid 
Luce, and now in III, ii, he unexpectedly found that he could 
not abbreviate Luciana without confusing her with Luce.” 
For the moment he thought of avoiding the difficulty by chang- 
ing the name Luciana to Juliana, and so wrote the opening 
stage-direction and speech-heading. When, however, after 
fifty-two carefully rhymed lines, the heart of the Luciana- 
Antipholus love-scene, he next needed the speech-heading, he 
had determined to keep the name that inhered in his original 
conception of her, and to change instead the unimportant 
name Luce, for when she is next referred to, the kitchen-maid 
has become Neil. Thus, instead of the unmotivated action of 
“Hand B.” required by the theory of the Cambridge editors, 
the opposed theory discloses motivation for three different 
shifts on the part of Shakespeare, and offers the only explanation 


; ™ Here Shakespeare probably first realized that Luce sounded like a cut- 
down form of Luciana. Every practical playwright knows that names spoken 
from the stage should stand out in bold contrast. If the writer may cite a 
parallel case from personal experience, when Pharaoh’s Daughter was produced 
he and his collaborator found it necessary to change the name of one of the 
characters, Myra, because when she was mentioned audiences tended to confuse 
her with another with the somewhat similar name Miriam. In Errors, III, i, 
imagine the audience’s conceiving that Dromio, bawling the name Luce (up 
to that point unmentioned in the play) was calling his mistress’ sister Luciana! 
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that has ever been suggested for the change in the name of 
the kitchen wench. 

The variations in the names of the Antipholuses are, under 
the second theory, explicable on similar grounds. Beginning 
to revise where Author B. stopped at the end of I, i, Shakespeare 
it may be reasonably surmised, found Author A.’s abbreviated 
stage direction, Enter Antiph. Erotes. and copied it, carelessly 
filling out the abbreviated form with -olis, somewhat incor- 
rectly remembered from his preceding reading of the A.-B. 
text. Still following A., at the beginning of A.’s next scene 
(at a point equivalent to II, ii, 44) he met Enter Adriana, 
wife to Antiph. Sereptus, and Dromio Eph., and for the head- 
line of his own prefatory scene he retained as much as was 
necessary of the stage-direction of A., filling out the abbrevia- 
tion as before, without realizing the exact meaning or that 
B.’s invented shipwreck made the name no longer applicable.” 
Still reworking A.’s text, and filling out an abbreviated Antiph. 
Er. at II, ii, 1, he at last encountered Antipholus’ name written 
out in full in A.’s MS (cf. present text, II, ii, 110, 166, 219) 
and noted the correct spelling. In the following scene, ITI, i, 
both the Dromios being on the stage at once, together with 
Antipholus of Ephesus, Shakespeare” found that the speech- 
heading Ant. S [ereptus] by confusion with S. Dromio would 
be wrongly interpreted as Antipholus of Syracuse.”* He there- 
fore discarded Sereptus and Erotes and adopted for the Antipho- 
luses the system of names that had already been adopted for 
the Dromios; but as it was not a matter of practical importance 
in the theatre, as usual he did not go back to correct. In the 

"It must be remembered that there is no evidence that Shakespeare had 
ever read the Menaechmi, either in the original or in translation. 

Or possibly Author A., for in the Folio four out of the eleven speech 
allocations in III, i, 11-82, assigning speeches to E. Antipholus have the E. 
present, and these may originate with A. In this case A. must be the one re- 
sponsible for shifting the scene to Ephesus. 

8 Similarly Anti. E {rotis|. would have been wrongly interpreted as Anti- 
pholus of Ephesus. 

% See the testimony of Heminges and Condell (First Folio, Address to 
the .. . . Readers) that “what he thought, he uttered with that easiness that we 
have scarce received from him a blot in his papers;” and Jonson’s remark in 
Timber (Cassell ed., p. 47), “I remember the players have often mentioned it as 
an honour to Shakespeare, that in his writing (whatsoever he penned) he never 
blotted out a line.” 
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same stage direction heading III, i, it is reasonable to believe 
that Shakespeare simply retained Author A.’s descriptive 
phrase, Angelo the Gold/mith, and Balthafer the Merchant, and 
that he similarly, at IV, iv, 39, retained the phrase a Schoole- 
mafter, call’d Pinch. So, too, it is much simpler to conceive 
the stage directions involving localities, Enter Antipholus Ephe. 
Dromie from the Courtizans (IV, i, 13) and Enter Dromio Sira. 
from the Bay (IV, i, 85) as retained by Shakespeare from the 
old Historie rather than as stage directions inserted by “Hand 
B.” in a later cut version that was made for performances in 
which the old conditions happened to be restored. 

Yet I admit that I can see no way of reconciling the theory 
that the noted peculiarities in spelling, stage directions, and 
speech allocations in the Folio text arise in the original Author 
A.—Author B.—Shakespeare composite prompt-book” with 
the theory of a process of dictation from actors’ parts inter- 
mediate between the manuscript and the Folio text; and without 
such reconciliation either the four errors listed above (ore- 
wrought, for ore-raught, I for he, depth for death, and burthen 
are for burthen nere) must be accounted for on other grounds 
than ear-error arising from dictation, as above indicated, or 
the theory of the Cambridge editors must be accepted in all 
of its complexity (cutting for a return to a simplified stage, 
loss of prompt-book, and recopying under the very unusual 
stated conditions, the whole capped by the mental feat of the 
oddly ignorant “Hand B.”), and the evidence for the simpler 
theory outlined above must be dismissed. I believe it may fairly 
be said that the evidence of the few spellings favoring the 
theory of dictation is considerably weaker than (a) the evidence 
of the coincidence between change of spelling and change of 
authorship, (6) the psychological considerations that seem 
at the basis of the shifts in names and abbreviations, and (c) 
the points urged in connection with the probable origin of the 


% Cf. Dr.F.S. Boas’ interesting corroboration (Shakespeare and the Universities, 
p- 10) of Mr. Pollard’s contention that an author’s original MS might be sent 
to the Censor for endorsement and then serve as the original prompter’s copy. 
See also J. Q. Adams, Shakespeare, pp. 501-9, and the history of the MSS of 
1 Henry VI (A. Gaw, The Origin and Development of 1 Henry VI, p. 168) and 
of Much Ado (A. Gaw, “Actors’ Names in Basic Shakespearean Texts, with 
special reference to Romeo and Juliet and Much Ado,” P.M.L.A., XL, 543-550). 
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unusual stage directions, which together form the support of 
the simpler and more natural theory. 

However, the problem of stages 4 and 5 hypothesized by 
the Cambridge editors in no wise affects the evidence, founded 
on content, style, and metres, as to the relations of A., B., and 
Shakespeare, which forms the main body of the present 
investigation. 


VII. Conspectus 


We may now summarize what, from the preceding pages, 
would appear to be the history of A Comedy of Errors. It is 
certainly a rewriting of pre-Shakespearean material, which 
may, with fair assurance, be identified with A Historie of 
Error played before the Queen at Hampton Court by the 
Children of Paul’s on January 1, 1577. This original form, 
written by Author A. mainly, if not entirely, in the rough 
tetrameter couplets then the fashion for such work, appears 
to have contained four of the seven plot elements that occur 
in the present text, namely, (a) Plautus’ Menaechmi, markedly 
modified by (6) Plautus’ A mphitruo, and amplified to include (c) 
the arrest of Antipholus of Ephesus at the suit of Angelo the 
Goldsmith, and (d) the figure of Luce, the wife of Dromio of 
Ephesus. In 1582, the evidence suggests, the play passed into 
the hards 0: Sussex’s Men, and was acted by them before the 
Queen at Windsor on January 6, 1583, the clerk, by an auditory 
error, recording it in his accounts as A History of Ferrar. It 
may be conjectured that it remained in the repertory of 
Sussex’s Men during their experience as a merely provincial 
company between that date and 1590, but when, not later 
than the winter of 1591-2, they began their attempt to establish 
themselves as a London company, an attempt traceable from 
that date down to April 8, 1594, it is reasonable to suppose 
that they found their cleverly plotted but stylistically crude 
Historie of Error both too brief and too badly antiquated for 
their new audiences. Either for them or for Pembroke’s Men, 
the next company into whose hands the play appears to have 
passed, a professional writer, Author B., whose work suggests 
identification with Thomas Kyd, certainly added a frame-plot 
in blank verse. This deals with two new elements, namely, 
(e) the sentencing to death of old Ageon at Ephesus in the 
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course of his wanderings in search of his twin sons (with in- 
cidental substitution of the shipwreck for the abduction) and 
(f) his discovery of his wife AZmilia in the person of the Abbess 
at the same time with his reunion with his sons and his pardon 
by the Duke. This frame-plot may have been suggested by 
the story of Apollonius of Tyre. However, Author B., in a 
way difficult to account for except on a basis of his temperamen- 
tal inability to treat buoyant comedy, apparently did not touch 
the material between the end of I, i, and the resumption of 
the frame-story early in Act V. The marked incongruity 
between the blank verse of Author B.’s additions and the 
doggerel tetrameters of Author A.’s main plot probably was 
the reason for giving the play over to Shakespeare for further 
revision. At all events, he certainly rewrote the material from 
the beginning of I, ii, to V, i, 38, and made considerable 
interpolation in the remainder of Act V, in the main employing 
blank verse (fortunately, blank verse so different stylistically 
as to be unmistakably distinguishable from B.’s), but retaining 
also certain brief passages in the tetrameters of the original 
Historie of Error. Shakespeare is also pretty certainly re- 
sponsible for the addition of the seventh plot element—con- 
taining the most romantically Shakespearean passage in the 
play—namely, that centering about Luciana, sister of the wife 
of Antipholus of Ephesus, in her relations as foil for Adriana 
and as prospective wife for Antipholus of Syracuse. As a minor 
detail, Shakespeare also (in accord with his conception of the 
twins throughout his rewriting of A.’s work) at V, i, 400, 
definitely raised the ages of the two Antipholuses from twenty- 
five years to thirty-three. There is no reason for believing the 
passages in prose in the present play to be other than Shake- 
speare’s, written either then or very shortly thereafter. This 
work was executed by Shakespeare for Pembroke’s Men, the 
revision probably being completed toward the end of the year 
1592 and first staged in London between December 29 of that 
year and the January 6 following. It was doubtless soon after 
the financial embarrassment of Pembroke’s Men about 
August, 1593, and their disappearance as a unified organization 
from literary history immediately ensuing, that the Comedy of 
Errors passed from their hands into those of the Strange-Cham- 
berlain company, along with three other plays that we happen 
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to know of with certitude, and pretty surely an additional 
group (including Two Gentlemen of Verona and Love’s Labour’s 
Lost) of which no record of the original ownership has chanced 
to be preserved. 

The Comedy of Errors is in all probability to be identified 
with the “Comedy of Errors (like to Plautus his Menechmus)” 
presented by “the Players” at Gray’s Inn on December 28, 
1594, but the matter has no further importance than as indicat- 
ing that the play was then actively in repertory and as testifying 
to its popularity. There is some evidence (the various elements 
of which are, in general, accountable for on other grounds) 
that the promptbook of the play was at some time lost and the 
play reassembled from player’s parts arranged for a cut 
version and dictated by word of mouth to a copyist; but con- 
siderations based upon variations in spelling, shifts in names 
of characters, and other peculiarities in stage directions, make 
it more probable that the original composite MS promptbook 
of Author A.—Author B.—Shakespeare itself reached the hands 
of the compositor of the First Folio text. 

ALLISON GAW 
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XXXIV. 
HAMLET AND DR. TIMOTHY BRIGHT 


[7 IS strange that contemporary criticism of the Hamlet 

of Romantic psychology has failed to reckon with an im- 
portant document of Elizabethan psychology. Professor Stoll! 
has invoked Burton and Professor Schiicking, Sir Thomas 
Overbury;? but both the Anatomy and Characters are Jacobean, 
first published in 1621 and 1614, respectively. There was, 
however, a book of Elizabethan psychology accessible from 
1586, written in English, avowedly to win the general reader,’ 
and popular enough for two editions in 1586 and a third in 1613. 
That Shakespeare used Dr. Timothy Bright’s A treatise of 
melancholiet was suggested in 1894 by Richard Loening® in 
support of his theory of Hamlet’s physiological melancholy; 


1 “Shakspere, Marston, and the Malcontent Type,” Mod. Philol. III (Jan. 
1906). 

2 Character Problems in Shakespeare’s Plays, N. ¥. 1922, pp. 154-5. 

3 Cf. “The epistle dedicatorie” [p. 6] I write it in our mether tong that the 
benefit . . . . might be more common... . 

4 Bright, Timothy. A treatise of melancholie. Containing the cavses thereof, 
& reasons of the strange effects it worketh in our minds and bodies: with the 
phisicke cure, and spirituall consolation for such as haue thereto adioyned an 
afflicted conscience. The difference betwixt it, and melancholie with diuerse 
philosophicall discourses touching actions, and affections of soule, spirit, and 
body: the particulars whereof are to be seene before the booke. By T. Bright 
Doctor of Phisicke. Imprinted at London by Thomas Vautrollier, dwelling 
in the Black-Friers. 1586. Of this edition, there is a copy in the British Museum 
(wanting pp. 33-48) and one (used in preparing this article) in the Treasure 
Room of the Widener Library of Harvard University. There is a copy of the 
other 1586 edition in the British Museum: J. Windet: London, 1586. Of the 1613 
edition, there are copies in the New York Public Library and in the Library of 
Goucher College, Baltimore; as well as in the British Museum. 

5 “Ueber die physiologischen Grundlagen der Shakespeare’schen Psycholo- 
gie,” Jahrb. der deutschen Sh.—Gesellschaft, XXXI, 4-5. In support of his view 
that Shakespeare knew and used Bright’s Treatise, Loening points out that it 
was published by Vautrollier at his shop in Blackfriars, in Shakespeare’s imme- 
diate neighborhood, and further that on the death of Vautrollier in 1588 his 
print-shop and stock passed into the hands of his son-in-law, Richard Field, 
fellow-townsman of Shakespeare and the publisher of Venus and Adonis and 
Lucrece. 
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and in 1899, apparently from independent observation, by 


Dowden in his edition of Hamlet (p. 77). This suggestion, 
however, seems to have fallen flat. The title of Bright’s Treatise 
—but not the contents—was known to Stoll,® to Schiicking,’ 
and to Dr. G. A. Bieber,’ though it is not mentioned by J. M. 
Robertson, and no reference is made to it in the later studies 
by Stoll and Schiicking. To suggest anew that the Treatise 
influenced Shakespeare and more particularly Hamlet, is the 
object of this paper. 

Dr. Bright began life as physician and ended it as divine.® 
In his Treatise of melancholie both tendencies meet on a middle 
ground much like that of psychology: and the treatise offers 
not merely quaint medical recipes and old-fashioned spiritual 
consolation, but definite principles of mental hygiene; it dis- 
cusses the relation of mind and body, of health and behavior. 
Not impossibly, it affected the Elizabethan imagination much 
as popularized theories of endocrinology, or of the sub-conscious 
have affected our generation. 

In borrowing suggestions for his purpose from a scientific 
treatise, a dramatist—particularly if he were Shakespeare— 
would be expected to reveal his dependence through the em- 
ployment of similar ideas rather than by verbal parallels. 
Nevertheless, as one peruses the chapters of Dr. Bright’s 
book the phrases of Shakespeare are persistently recalled to 
mind. Some of these, I have thought it worth while to attach 
as footnotes to the passages cited from the Treatise of melan- 
cholie. 


Op. cit., p. 284. More recently he rejects Elizabethan melancholy as “a 
mythical disease which nowadays means little or nothing” (Kittredge Anniversary 
Papers, 1923, p. 268). See also his “Recent Criticism of Hamlet,” Contemporary 
Review, CXXV (1924), especially p. 350. 

7 “Primitive Kunstmittel und moderne Interpretation,” Germ. —Romanische 
Monatsch., IV (1912), 335. 

® Der melancholikertypus Shakespeares und sein Ursprung, Jena diss., 
Heidelberg 1913, p. 30. 

® See the biography by W. J. Carlton, Timothie Bright, doctor of phisicke. 
Lond., 1911 (which I have not been able to consult). Gabriel Harvey (Mar- 
ginalia, ed. G. C. Moore Smith 1913, p. 195) terms Bright, “unicus Medicus.” 
The discussion of Bright’s system of shorthand in relation to the quartos of 
Shakespeare began in 1898. For bibliography, see B.A.P. Van Dam: The 
text of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, London, 1924, p. 9-10. 
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Of all other practise of phisick, that parte most commendeth the 
excellency of the noble facultie, which not only releeueth the bodily 
infirmity, but after a sort euen also correcteth the infirmities of the 
mind.’ For the instrument of reason, the braine, being either not of 
well tempered substance: or disordered in his parts: all exercise of 
wisedome is hindred: and where once vnderstanding lodged, wit, 
memorie, & quick conceit, kept residence, and the excellencie of 
man appeareth aboue all other creatures:!! there vnconsiderate iudge- 
ment, simplicitie, & foolishnes make their seat, and as it were 
dispossessing reason, of her watch tower,” subiecteth the nature of 
man vnto the annoyance of infinite calamities (Epist. Ded. [pp. 2, 3)). 

So then these three we haue in our nature to consider distinct, 
.... the bodie of earth: the spirit from vertue of that spirit, which 
did as it were hatch that great egge of Chaos: & the soule inspired 
from God, a nature eternall and diuine, not fettered with the bodie 
.... but handfasted ther-with, by that golden claspe of the spirit. 
. . . . Nowe as it is not possible to passe from one extreme to an other, 
but by a meane; and no meane is there in the nature of man but 
spirit: by this only the bodie affecteth the mind: and the bodie 
and spirits affected, partly by disorder, and partly through outward 
occasions, minister discontentment as it were to the mind: and in the 
ende breake that bande of fellowship, wherewith they were both linked 
to-gether. This affecting of the minde, I vnderstand not to be any 
empairing of the nature thereof; or decay of any facultie therein, or 
shortning of immorta‘ity; or any such infirmitie inflicted vpon the 
soule from the bodie . . . . but such a dispositien, and such discontent- 
ment, as a false stringed lute, giueth to the Musician: or a rough and 
euill fashioned pen, to the cunning writer: which only obscureth, the 
shew of either art..... Otherwise the soule receaueth no hurt 
from the bodie; it being spirituall, and voyde of all passion of corporall 
thinges; and the other grosse, earthie, and farre vnable to annoy a 
nature of such excellencie.“ (pp. 37, 38). 

.... popularity of administration, nature will none of, nor yet 
with any holygarcicall or mixt: but commandeth only by one souer- 
ainty: the rest being vassals at the beck of the soueraigne commander." 
(p. 61). 


10 Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas’d ....? (Macbeth v:3). 
1 What a piece of work isa man! How noble in reason! How infinite in faculty ! 
. . . . the beauty of the world! the paragon of animals! (Hamlet:ii:2). 
2 Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason (Hamlet:i:4). 
® Poor soul, the center of my sinful earth (Sonnet 146). 
4 And for my soul, what can it do to that, 
Being a thing immortal as itself? (Hamlet :i:4). 
 .... these rebel powers that thee array . . . . (Sonnet 146). 
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. . . . a8 the royall estate of a Prince, moueth silence, reuerence, and 
expectation," although there be no charge, or commaundement thereof 
giuen, nor such purpose of presence .... . 

[The result of the mind’s undue absorption of the spirit.]... . 
most certaine it is, if it holde on long, and release not, the nourishment 
will also faile, the increase of the body diminish, and the flower 
of beautie fade,!” and finally death take his fatall hold: which commeth 
to passe, not onely by expence of spirit,!* but by leauing destitute the 
parts, whereby declining to decay, they become at length vnmeete for 
the entertainement of so noble an inhabitant as is the soule, of stocke 
diuine, ofimmortall perpetuity, and exempt from allcorruption. (p. 63). 

.... the mind, in action wonderfull, and next vnto the supreme 
maiestie of God, and by a peculiar maner proceeding from him selfe, 
as the things, are subiect vnto the apprehension, & action thereof 

. 29 (p. 70). 

. ...@uen as a man that hath trauelled all the day on horsebacke, 
or sailed on the Sea, though he be laid on his bed, yet keepeth an 
imagination of trauell still, his body fairing after a sort, as though it 
were on horsebacke, or yet embarked, iudgeth not so lightly of rest: 
by reason of the former inured trauell?®..... (p. 79). 

. . .. mirth and ioye, which riseth as well vpon inward harmonie of 
spirit, humour, and complexion, as vpon glad tidings, or externall 
benefite whereof we take reioycing.* A bodie of sanguine complexion 
(as commonly we call it, although complexion be another thing, then 
condition of humors) the spirits being in their iust temper in respect 
of qualitie, and of such plenty as nature requireth, not mixed or de- 
filed, by any straunge spirit or vapor,” the humours in quantity & 
qualitie rated in geometricall and iust proportion, the substance 


1% There’s such divinity doth hedge a king . . . . (Hamlet:iv:5). 
17 That thereby beauty’s rose might never die (Sonnet 1.) | 
18 The expense of spirit . . . . (Sonnet 129). 
19 What a piece of work isa man! . . . . in apprehension how like a god! . . . 
(Hamlet:ii:2). 
20. . Weary with toil I haste me to my bed, 
The dear repose for limbs with travel tired; 
But then begins a journey in my head . . . .(Sonnet 27). 
DF wed daceraaien for thou has been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing; 
A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks; and bless’d are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please (Hamlet:iii:2). 
me ceeke hues the dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance . . . . (Hamilet:i:4). 
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also of the bodie, and all the members so qualified by mixture of ele- 
mentes, as all conspire together in due proportion, breedeth an indif- 
ferencie to all passions. (p. 97). 

All obiects, or cause of perturbation riseth more or lesse grieuous, 
or acceptable, as it is taken: and although the cause be greate, if it 
be not apprehended, it moueth no perturbation at all.% (p. 136). 

The house except it bee cheerefull and lightsome, trimme and neat, 
seemeth vnto the melancholicke a prison or dungeon,™ rather then a 
place of assured repose and rest. (p. 263). 

You haue had declared how the excessiue trauaile of animall actions, 
or such as springe from the braine, waist and spende that spirite® which 
as it is in the world the only cheerer of all thinges, & dispenseth that life 
imparted of God to al other creatures, so in mans nature, is the only 
comfort of the terrestriall members: which spirite being consumed, 
or empaired, leaueth the Massy patrs [sic] more heauie, grosse, and 
dull, and farther of remoued from all prompt, and laudable action 
of life: this effect . . . . is of the same aptnes to disturbe the goodly 
order, disposed by iust proportion in our bodies:* and putting the 
parts of the most consonant, & pleasant harmony out of tune?’ deliuer 
a note, to the great discontentment of reason, and much against the 
mindes will, which intendeth far other, then the corporall instrument 
affecteth. (pp. 250, 251). 

.... by lauish waste, and predigall [sic] expence of the spirite”* 
in one passion, which dispensed with iudgement, would suffice the 
execution of many worthy actions besides. (p. 251). 


The possibility suggested by these passages of influence 
from A Treatise of melancholie on Shakespeare serves to whet 
one’s interest for Bright’s description of the symptoms of 
melancholy. These are given with some repetitions—which 
may indicate intentional emphasis, and which certainly produce 
on the reader the effect of emphasis—in Chapters xvii-xviii, 
XX-XXiii. 

% .... for there is nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes it so 

... + (Hamlet:ii:2). 
™* Denmark’s a prison (Hamlet:ii:2) 
ar methought I lay 
Worse than the mutines in the bilboes (Hamlet:v:2). 

% The expense of spirit . . . . (Sonnet 129). 

% By the o’ergrowth of some complexion (Hamlet:1: 4). 

7 Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 

Like sweet bells jangled out of tune, and harsh (Hamilet-iii:1). 

28 The expense of spirit in a waste of shame . . . . (Sonnet 129). 
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Now let vs consider what passions they are that melancholy driueth 
vs vnto, and the reason how it doth so diuersly distract those that are 
oppressed therewith. The perturbations of melancholy are for the 
most parte, sadde and fearefull, and such as rise of them: as distrust, 
doubt, diffidence, or dispaire, sometimes furious, and sometimes 
merry in apparaunce, through a kinde of Sardoniam, and false laughter, 
as the humour, is disposed that procureth these diuersities. .... 

[The melancholy humor] with his vapours anoyeth the harte?® and 
passing vp to the brayne, counterfetteth terrible obiectes tothe fantasie, 
and polluting both the substance, and spirits of the brayne, causeth 
it without externall occasion, to forge monstrous fictions, and terrible 
to the conceite..... For where that naturall and internall light 
is darkened, their fansies arise vayne, false, and voide of ground. 

.... This causeth not only phantasticall apparitions wrought by 
apprehension only of common sense, but fantasie . . . . forgeth dis- 
guised shapes, which giue great terror vnto the heart .... . Neither 
only is common sense, and fantasie thus ouertaken with delusion, but 
memory also receiueth a wound therewith: which disableth it both to 
keepe in memory, and to record those thinges, whereof it tooke some 
custody before this passion, and after, therewith are defaced. [sic]*° 
For as the common sense and fantasie, which doe offer vnto the memory 
to lay vp, deliuer but fables in stead of true report, and those tragicall 
that dismay all the sensible frame of our bodies, so eyther is the mem- 
ory wholly distract by importunity of those doubtes and feares, that it 
neglecteth the cust«dy of other store: or else it recordeth and appre- 
hendeth only such as by this importunity is thrust therupon nothing 
but darkenes, perill, doubt, frightes, and whatsoeuer the harte of man 
most doth abhor. (pp. 101-4). 


[Chapter xviii discusses] sortes of vnnaturall melancholie . . . .of 
another nature farre disagreeing from the other, & by an vnproper 
speech called melancholy. [These are of three kinds] sanguine, 
cholericke, or melancholicke, according to the humour..... This 


29 Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fighting 
That would not let me sleep. . . . (Hamlet :v.2). 

ad Remember thee? 
Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe. Remember thee? 
Yea, from the table of my memory 
T’'ll wipe away all trivial fond records, 
All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past, 
That youth and observation copied there; 
And thy commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Unmix’d with baser matter . . . . (Hamlet:1:5). 
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sort raiseth the greatest tempest of perturbations and most of all 
destroyeth the braine with all his faculties, and disposition of action, 
and maketh both it, & the hart cheere more vncomfortably: and 
if it rise of the naturall melancholy, beyond all likelihood of truth, 
frame monstrous terrors of fear and heauiness without cause. If 
it rise of choler, then rage playeth her part, and furie ioyned with 
madnesse, putteth all out of frame. If bloud minister matter to this 
fire, euery serious thing for a time, is turned into a iest, & tragedies 
into comedies, and lamentation into gigges and daunces Thus 
affected, you haue men, when desperate furie is ioyned with feare: 
which so terrifieth, that.to auoid the terrour, they attempt sometimes 
to depriue them selves of life:** so irksome it is vnto them through 
these tragicall conceits, although waighing and considering death 
by it self without comparison, and force of the passion, none more 
feare it then they ....* if a man obserue all these varieties [of 
melancholy] .... he might haue the grounde of all these trouble- 
some perturbations made playne vnto him: why some are contrarie 
affected to other some in their melancholicke fits, and are not all 
times alike, but sometimes sad, and sometimes excessiue in mirth... . 
(pp. 110-15). 

As all other state of bodie, so the melancholick sheweth it self, 
either in the qualities of the body, or in the deeds The melan- 
cholick ....is.... of colour blacke and swart, of substance in- 
clyning to hardnes, leane, and spare of flesh: which causeth hoJlownes 
of eye, and vnchearefulnes of countenance . . . . Of deedes, and such 
as are actions of the brayne, either of sense and motions, dull, both in 
outward senses, and conceite. Of memory reasonable good, if fancies 
deface it not: firme in opinion, and hardly remoued wher it is resolued: 
doubtfull before, and long in deliberation: suspicious, painefull in studie, 
and circumspect, giuen to fearefull and terrible dreames: in affection 
sad, & full of feare hardly moued to anger, but keeping it long, and 
not easie to be reconciled: enuious, and ielous, apt to take occasions in 
the worse part, and out of measure passionate, whereto it is moued. 
From these two dispositions of brayne and heart arise solitarines, 
morning, weeping, & .... melancholic laughter, sighing, sobbing, 
, lamentation, countenance demisse, and hanging downe,® blushing and 


31 Q! that this too too solid flesh would melt... . 

Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d 

His canon ’gainst self-slaughter! (Hamlet: 1:2.) 

# To be or not to be. . . . [through] 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all (Hamlet :iii:1). 
3... . Nor windy suspiration of forced breath, 

No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 

Nor the dejected haviour of the visage . . . . (Hamlet:1:2). 
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bashfull, of pace slow, silent, negligent, refusing the light and frequency 
of men, delighted more in solitarines & obscurity. . . . . (pp. 123, 124). 
. .. . melancholie causeth dulnesse of conceit, both by reason the 
substance of the braine in such personnes is more grosse, and their 
spirite not so prompt and subtile as is requisit forreadie vnderstandinge. 
.... As it [the melancholy temperament] serueth well to retaine 
that which is once ingrauen, so like adament it keepeth .... that 
which once it hath receaued: whereby as they are vnfit to commit 
readily to memorie, so retaine they that is committed in surer custodie. 
Sometime it falleth out, that melancholie men are found verie wittie, 
and quickly discerne: either because the humour of melancholie 
with some heate is so made subtile . . . . To this, other reasons may 
be added: as exerci [s]e of their wittes, wherein they be indefatigable: 
which maketh them seeme to haue that of a naturall readinesse, which 
custome of exercise, and vse hath found in them. Moreouer, while 
their passions be not yet vehement, whereby they might be ouercaried, 
melancholy breedeth a ielousie of doubt in that they take in delibera- 
tion, and causeth them to be the more exact & curious in pondering the 
very moments of things*: to these reasons may be added, the vehemen- 
cie of theyr affection once raysed: which carieth them, with all their 
faculties therto belonging, into the deapth of that they take pleasure 
to intermeddle in. For though the melancholie man be not so easily 
affected with any other passien, as with those of feare, sadnesse, & 
ielosie, yet being once thoroughly heat with a contrarie passion, 
retaineth the feruency thereof farre longer time then anie other com- 
plexion: and more feruently boyleth therewith, by reason his heart and 
spirite hath more solliditie of substance to entertayne deepely the 
passion, which in a more rare and thinne sooner vanisheth away. 
Thus greedinesse of desire in those thinges which they affect, maketh 
them diligent and painefull, warie and circumspect, and so in actions of 
braine and sense not inferiour to the best tempers; as also it maketh 
them stiffe in opinion. Their resolution riseth of long deliberation, 
because of doubt and distrust: which as it is not easily bred, so it is also 
harde to remoue. Such persons are doubtfull, suspitious, and thereby 
long in deliberation, because those domesticall feares, or that internall 
obscuritie, causeth an opinion of daunger in outwarde affaires, where 
there is no cause of doubt: their dreames are fearefull: partly by reason 
of their fancie waking, is most occupied about feares, anc terrours, 
which retayneth the impression in sleepe, and partly through blacke 
and darke fumes of melancholie, rising vp to the braine, whereof the 
fantasie forgeth obiectes, and disturbeth the sleep of melancholy 
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™“ .... Some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event . . . .(Hamlet:iv:4). 
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persons.* These persons are also subiect to that kinde of suffocation 
in the night, which is called the mare... . . (pp. 129-31). 


.... Enuious they are, because of their owne false conceaued 
want, whereby their estate, seeminge in their owne fantasie much 
worse then it is, or then the condition of other men, maketh them 


desire that they see other to enioy, to better their estate... .. bed 
Ielousie pricketh them, because they are not contented with any 
moderation, but thinke all too little for supply of their want..... 


They interprete readilie all to the worse part, suspitious least it be a 
matter of farther feare, and not indifferently weighing the case, but 
poysing it by their fantasticall feare, and doubt at home. Passionate 
they be out of measure, whereto a vehement obiect & of long connu- 
aunce [sic] vrgeth them: this causeth them to be amorous, both be- 
cause it is a pleasure to loue, which mittigateth their inwarde sorowe 
and timiditie .... and a cause to be beloued againe, which of all 
thinges liketh the melancholie personnes, being the greatest meanes of 
comfort vnto them ... . this affection riseth not vnto them by pure- 
nesse of nature, but by the force of that which draweth them vnto the 
vehemencie of passion, wherein they so oft times exceede, that it 
bereaueth them for a time (ielousie excepted) of all other affection . . . . 
Other actions [which are altered in melancholicke personnes] are... . 
mourning, rising of vaine feare .. . .solitarinesse .... silence.... 
(except it be in morniull plaintes) . . . . besides the disorderly feare 
and heauinesse which cannot either minister, nor take occasion of 
familiar conference and comunication, wholly transporting them to 
the concocting of their sorrowfull humour: which breedeth in them 

... @ negligence in their affaires, and dissolutenesse, where should be 
diligence. Of pace they are for the most part slowe, except perill 
cause them to hasten... . . Moreouer they are giuen to weeping some- 
times (if the melancholie be sanguine, they exceed in laughter) 
sighing, sobbing, lamentation, countenance demisse, & lowring, 
bashfulnesse. ... . 37 (pp. 133-5). 


Nowe contemplations are more familiar with melancholicke persons 
then with other, by reason they be not so apt for action. .... (p. 200) 


% Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fighting 

That would not let mesleep . . . . (Hamlet:v:2). 

% Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 

Featur’d like him, like him with friends possess’d, 
Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 

With what I most enjoy contented least (Sonnet 29). 
37 Do not for ever with thy vailed lids 

Seek for thy noble father in the dust . . . . (Hamlet:1:2). 
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Here, then, we have a discussion of melancholy that was in 
popular favor between 1586 and 1613—a period including the 
earliest accepted date for even the postulated Ur-Hamlet. 
It must have been familiar to many persons in Shakespeare’s 
audiences: the passages cited above suggest that it was known 
to Shakespeare. In its light a fresh examination of Hamlet’s 
character—expecially of Hamlet’s procrastination—may be 
useful. 

The minor characteristics of the melancholy man match very 
prettily with Hamlet’s. The cadaverous, hollow-eyed, swart 
melancholy man is our stage Hamlet; his weeping, sighing and 
sobbing, his down-cast eyes and slow pace are in the modern 
tradition of “the psychological, the morbid Hamlet, the realistic 
Hamlet”**—and they are, moreover, as I have indicated, 
verbally justified in the text of the play. His “Sardonian, and 
false laughter” echoes through the scenes with Polonius and 
the two school-fellows, in which “euery serious thing for a 
time is turned into a iest, & tragedies into comedies, and 
lamentation into gigges and daunces.” The melancholy 
man is apt to see ghosts—“monstrous fictions, and terrible to 
the conceite”: so did Hamlet, and even the fact that on every 
visit but one the ghost was clearly objective did not keep 
Hamlet from suspecting that it came, from the devil, it is true, 
but: 


Out of my weakness and my melancholy. 


Moreover, the result of ghost-seeing, the wound that memory 
receives, “which disableth it both to keepe in memory, and to 
record those thinges, whereof it tooke some custody before this 
passion”, is surely the same wound as that which causes Hamlet 
to promise to “wipe away all trivial fond records” and keep the 
ghost’s commandment all alone in his memory. 

Of greater significance is the enviousness of the melancholy 
man. Indeed, this quality colors Hamlet’s whole character. 
Filial grief shades into the grief of disappointed ambition. 
Claudius has “popped in between the election and my hopes;” 


38 FE. E. Stoll: Hamlet: an historical and comparative study. [1919] (Re- 
search publications of the University of Minnesota. Studies in language and 
literature. No. 7), p. 12. Although I disagree with many of the conclusions 
of this monograph, I can hardly over-estimate my debt to its stimulation. 
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Hamlet lacks advancement; he eats “the air, promise-cram- 
med.” The king twice speaks of his envy of Laertes*® and by 
playing on it entices him into the final duel. He tells Horatio 
that it was “the bravery” of Laertes’ grief that put him “‘into a 
towering passion” and made him leap into the grave. 

“Thus bad begins.” Worse than an envious Hamlet is a 
dull Hamlet. The melancholy man is “dull, both in outward 
senses, and conteite.” But is Hamlet dull? Not inevitably. 
But neither is the melancholy man. “Sometime it falleth 
out, that melancholie men are found verie wittie, and quickly 
discerne..... ” Hamlet calls himself “a dull and muddy- 
mettled rascal.” The ghost has prophesied: 


And duller shouldst thou be than the fat weed 
That rots itself at ease on Lethe wharf, 
Wouldst thou not stir in this; 


and Hamlet’s friends are still explaining why he failed to stir. 

Can the Treatise of melancholie help in this explanation? 
Is there in the Treatise the “necessary or frequent connection 
between Elizabethan melancholy and procrastination” which 
Professor Stoll*® has failed to find elsewhere? The passages 
quoted above in italics indicate, that in the Treatise the connec- 
tion was made repeatedly. Unnatural melancholy “destroyeth 
the braine with all his faculties, and disposition of action”: the 
melancholy man is “doubtfull before, and long in deliberation: 
suspicious, painefull in studie, and circumspect”: his “resolu- 
tion riseth of long deliberation, because of doubt and distrust”: 
the “sorrowfull humour” of the melancholy men “breedeth 
in them .... a negligence in their affaires, and dissolute- 
nesse, where should be diligence”: “contemplations are more 
familiar with melancholicke persons then with other, by reason 


*9 (Hamlet: iv:7). 
(a) .... your sum of parts 
Did not together pluck such envy from him 
As did that one.... 


(b) Sir, this report of his 

Did Hamlet so envenom with his envy 

That he could nothing do but wish and beg 

Your sudden coming o’er to play with him. 
4° Hamlet, etc., p. 72. 
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they be not so apt for action.” Moreover, although “melancholy 
breedeth a ielousie of doubt .... and causeth them to be 
the more exact & curious in pondering the very moments of 
things”, “while their passions be not yet vehement,” yet “the 
vehemencie of theyr affection once raysed .... carieth them 

. into the deapth of that they take pleasure to inter- 
meddle in.” The melancholy man, in other words, ponders 
and debates long, and does not act until his blood is up: then 
acts vigorously. Thus again, does he explain Hamlet’s combina- 
tion of delay in revenge with “zeal and promptitude” in other 
business.*! 

From these resemblances between Bright’s melancholy man 
and Hamlet, it is natural to conclude that Shakespeare used 
the Treatise in his task of fitting a ready-made destiny with a 
convincing character. With this conclusion, the dates, the 
popular appeal of the Treatise, the parallel passages, all agree.“ 


“ E. E. Stoll, Joc. cit., Hamlet’s “zeal and promptitude” are not im- 
peccable, apart from his delay in revenge. Twice, although victorious in the 
event, he lets his enemies snatch the first move: 
on shipboard, when, 

Ere I could make a prologue to my brains 
They had begun the play.... (Hamlet: V:2); 
and, when 
.... being remiss, 
Most generous and free from all contriving (Hamlet: IV:7), 
he fails to peruse the foils. 

“Not a “Filling in of the Given Outline of the Action”, as Professor 
Schiicking has it (Character problems, pp. 146-176), with its subordination of 
character to action, but a process of dovetailing. We have no reason for be- 
lieving that Belleforest—or Kyd—pricked Shakespere’s imagination more 
sharply than Bright did. 

* It is worthy of note that of the Hamlet passages corresponding ob- 
viously with Bright’s Treatise, five are in Q 2 and not inQ 1. These are: 

(a) i:4: So, oft it chances in particular men, 
To his own scandal. 
(b) iii:1:And thus the native hue of resolution 
And lose the name of action. 
(c) iii:1:Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 
Like sweet bells jangled out of tune, and harsh. 
(d)  iiii:2: .... For thou hast been 
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It is possible to object the incongruity of modelling a hero’s 
character on that of a mental invalid. But, to Bright, the 
melancholy man is a hero—a Christian hero—like gold, held by 
“that heauenly refiner. ...in this hote flame for a time” to 
“make hereafter a more glorious vessell, for his seruice.’’“ To 
this heroic conception of melancholy, add the glamor of Shake- 
speare’s language, of youth and royalty, and Hamlet might very 
well result. 

Thus, in the light of Bright’s Treatise we get the outlines of a 
Hamlet of Elizabethan psychology. This Hamlet is not a puppet 
of dramatic circumstance, pulled now by Kyd’s strings, and now 
by Shakespeare’s, but a character unified by the qualities of the 
melancholy man, as Bright presents them. This Hamlet has 
great worth and great infirmity, a “noble substance” with a 
“dram of eale.” He is not unlike the Hamlet of Romantic 
psychology that we scrapped reluctantly—seven years ago. 

Mary ISABELLE O’SULLIVAN 





As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing; 


To sound what stop she please. 
(e) iv:4:How all occasions do inform against me, 
Sith I have cause, and will, and strength, and means, 
To do’t. 
“ “To His Melancholike friend: M,” Treatise, [p. 4]. 














XXXV. 


HAMLET’S DELAY—A RESTATEMENT 
OF THE PROBLEM 


J 
HE mystery in Hamlet is a ghost that has haunted the 
minds of many a generation of scholars and critics. 
Perhaps the full secret of this mystery was to be known only 
by Shakespeare himself, even as that other secret was told only 
to Hamlet by the ghost on the platform at Elbinere 


In the dead vast and middle of the night. 


Among the most notable of the many theories that have been 
advanced to explain the cause of Hamlet’s long delay in taking 
vengeance upon the King, are Goethe’s,' Coleridge’s,? Sir Sidney 
Lee’s,? Professor Bradley’s,* and the Klein-Werder® theory. 
A viewing of these in the perspective which time has given, will 
show where they might seem to have fallen short. 

Instead of saying, with Goethe, that Hamlet is “unequal to 
the performance” of the “great deed,” let us say rather, not 
unequal, but unfitted. Hamlet may lack “the strength of nerve 
which makes the hero,” but he is essentially courageous—we feel 
that he is. Does it seem true that, notwithstanding his courage, 
he “at last almost loses his purpose from his thoughts”? The 
most we can say is that the purpose becomes “almost blunted.” 
It is fixed deep in the mind, though it is “sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought.” 


Is Hamlet’s will, as Coleridge says, paralyzed by excess of * 


intellect; or is it not, rather, turned aside by reflection? Is it 
quite true that Hamlet “loses the power of action in the energy 
of resolve”? The trouble is not, that he expends all his energy 
in resolving, but that, as Macbeth says, 


1In Wilhelm Meister. 
2 In Lectures and Notes on Shakespeare and Other English Poets. 
2 See his Life of William Shakespeare. 
* See Shakespearean Tragedy, A. C. Bradley, 1905. 
*Set forth in Werder’s Vorlesungen tiber Shakespeare's Hamlet, Berlin 
1875, (Passages are translated in Furness’ Variorum edition). 
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THE PROBLEM OF HAMLET’S DELAY 681 


The flighty purpose never is o’ertook 
Unless the deed go with it. 


Sir Sidney Lee’s explanation, that Hamlet is “foiled by in- , 


trospective workings of the brain that paralyze the will,” 
seems a little inexact: the workings are not always intro- 
spective or subjective, but are sometimes more accurately to be 
termed objective; for example, those which changed his purpose 
when the King was at prayer. 

If the will were paralyzed perhaps a better theory would be 
Professor Bradley’s, which accounts for Hamlet’s irresolution 
thus: “The direct cause was a state of mind quite abnormal 
and induced by special circumstances—a state of profound 
melancholy.” That Hamlet is in melancholy, even from the time 


of his first words, there is no denying; in two of his great solil- . 


oquies and elsewhere he is wrapped in many dark folds of it. 
If the melancholy were so profound, however, as it is supposed 
to be, it would probably involve not only stupor of will, but 
also clouding of intellect; whereas, though Hamlet says, “By my 
fay, I cannot reason,” he reasons clearly—too clearly for the 
good of his great purpose. 

Time has recognized the insight of these four kindred theories, 
but has found them not quite satisfying. Put forth by eminent 
scholars and critics, however, and harmonizing in general 
tone, they might well be assumed to contain a large measure of 
truth. Study justifies the assumption. The fuller truth would 
perhaps appear in a kind of composite of them. The further 
materials for that are to be sought in an analysis of Hamlet’s 
nature and his career. 

Hamlet is by nature earnest, high-minded, Sensitive, gentle, 
loyal to truth and duty. He is philosophical, cultured, poetical.¢ 
Though from his first appearance he is overshadowed with 
sorrow and humiliation, his prose poem on the grandeur of 
nature and of man shows that the real Hamlet, before he became 
pessimistic, appreciated brightness and beauty. The ghost’s 
revelation rouses him to high passions, and yet it is little wonder 
that, after reflection, his whole being shrinks from the terrible 
deed of vengeance. Far, however, from really losing his deep 
purpose, ghost-given, he from the first accepts the duty, with its 
possibility of his having to sacrifice all that is dear to him—his 
love, his scholarly pursuits, and even his life, though this, he 
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says, he does not set “at a pin’s fee.” Yet he cannot suddenly 
change his very nature; and so his habit of thinking involves him 
in reflection upon the bearings of the great situation. He does 
not clearly realize how his thoughts, even when they are of 
vengeance, hoodwink him and keep him from carrying out his 
purpose. It is not to be supposed that they keep him from this 
by evaporating his will and causing him to abandon all plans 
for doing the deed of vengeance; he probably has no definite 
plans except feigned madness till he is carried to them by 
outward events. If he had plans we should hear of them. No, 
the will is not evaporated, but in consciousness the stress and 
the attention are turned from action and put upon kindred 
thought. Thus, as we can see by making the fine distinction, 
Hamlet for the time being derives satisfaction from the shadow 
as if it were the substance. In truth, there is in Hamlet a little of 
something like rant, mingled with something that might be 
called sincere self-bluff; and he is all the more human and 
lovable. After ail, though Hamlet’s thoughts do continually 
turn him aside, single and deep in the mind is his father’s 
command “unmix’d with baser matter.” 

The background is now prepared for a discussion of the 
elaborate Klein-Werder theory, which for some years had the 

‘ support of many critics. According to that theory, Hamlet 
was awaiting evidence that should prove to the world the King’s 
guilt. 

If it had been lack of public proof that delayed Hamlet we 
should naturally have expected him in his soliloquies,’ or in the 
talks with his friend, to say so. The fact that he never did, is a 
presumption against the theory. Almost everything that throws 
light upon the cause of his delay tends to show that Hamlet was 
not much concerned about evidence for any mind but his own and 

\-perhaps his mother’s. “Even his scheme to “catch the con- 
science of the king” was not a plan to get public proof, but an 
instance of his unconscious entertaining of reasons allied with 
delay; for his soliloquy, and his talk with Horatio, had in- 
dicated that he had little real doubt of the ghost’s truthfulness, 
and yet that he did not expect the King to confess his guilt. The 
prayer scene was also significant in this matter of Hamlet’s 
supposed concern for public proof. 


* For Shakespeare’s use of the soliloquy, see Professor E. E. Stoll’s “An- 
achronism in Shakespeare Criticism,” Modern Philology, VII, 557-575 (1910). 
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We may be sure that in this scene Shakespeare had a clear 
purpose in presenting a good opportunity for vengeance just 
after Hamlet had been saying that he could drink hot blood and 
do any other kind of bitter business. Here is an interesting 
psychological situation. What will Hamlet do with his op- 
portunity? 

Now might I do it pat, now he is praying; 

And now I'll do’t. And so he goes to heaven; 

And so am I revenged. 
A man more decisive in action than Hamlet would have killed 
the King, not later than the words “And so am I revenged.” 
Hamlet has an impulse to act in the same way, but an in- 
congruity of ideas inhibits action. As usual with him, “that 
would be scann’d”; and in scanning it he turns from willing 
to thinking. His impulse subsides; and about the words “My 
mother stays,” in the rime at the close of the soliloquy, seems 
to play a subtle, elusive connotation that the delay which 
offers itself is a kind of unconscious relief. 

One critic, interpreting the Klein-Werder theory, says of 
Hamlet here, “The prince dares not kill him—not for any 
subjective reasons, but for such as are purely objective.”’ 
Hamlet, on the contrary, has said, “And now I'll do’t.” He 
does not do it, but he dares do it; and the grim reason which he 
gives for changing his mind is not a civic reason. If he had 
spared the King’s life on grounds of prudence he would scarcely 
so soon have forgotten his caution as to strike through the arras 
a few minutes later at some one who he evidently thought was 
the King. “I took thee for thy better.” It was easier for him to 
attempt the dreaded deed when the victim was not present to 
his eyes; for he was partly right in self-knowledge when he had 
said,.the day before the play, 

....itcannot be 

But I am pigeon-liver’d and lack gall 

To make oppression bitter, or ere this 

I should have fatted all the region kites 

With this slave’s offal. 
Only the day before the test of his play, then, and just after he 
has planned it, we find strong indication that Hamlet has not 
been delaying because of his lack of public proof. 


7 William J. Rolfe, p. 335 of his revised edition of Hamlet. 
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On the question whether Hamlet was thus delaying, what is 
the testimony of the ghost? “It is an honest ghost,” speaking 
with authority. The objection will perhaps be made that, on 
the theme of vengeance to be, this spirit was interested not in 
the means, but only in the fact. Even if that doubtful supposi- 
tion be true, the ghost nevertheless goes to the heart of the 
matter when it says, 

Do not forget: this visitation 
Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose 
—almost blunted in the sense of being turned aside into thought, 
and thus retarded. As Hamlet said, on another occasion, we 
ay “take the ghost’s word for a thousand pound.” 

In further testimony, one of the most illuminating passages is 
the soliloquy in IV.4.32-66. In these lines Hamlet glorifies 
the use of reasoning, which, however, in the way that he has 
been using it is an enemy to his great purpose. Part of the 
passage follows: 

How all occasions do inform against me, 

And spur my dull revenge! What is a man, 

If his chief good and market of his time 

Be but to sleep and feed? a beast, no more. 

Sure, he that made us with such large discourse, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 

Thas capability and god-like reason | 

To fust in us unused. Now, whether it be 

Sestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 

Of thir king too precisely on the event, 

A thought which, quarter’d, hath but one part wisdom 

And ever three parts coward, I do not know 

Why yet I live to say ‘This thing’s to do’; 

Sith I have cause and will and strength and means 

To do’t.® 
Here Hamlet admires man’s “large discourse,” and seems to 
apply it, consciously or unconsciously, to his own case. As he 
can partly see, one thing that keeps him from his vengeance is a 
kind of scruple, not, though, exactly craven, 


Of thinking too precisely on the event [issue, result]. 
For instance, he reasons on the event in the prayer scene and 
in the soliloquy in which he imagines that the ghost may be 


8 Here, and elsewhere, see the text of the edition by Gollancz. 
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deceiving him. Possibly we may infer that he frequently thus 
reasons, on the issue, in soliloquies that Shakespeare does not 
present. That god-like reason which he admires, and which 
he can use, he ranks far above this kind of thinking which he 
calls craven. Speaking of a player’s worked-up passion and 
eloquence, he has said, 


Yet I, 

A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 

Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause, 
And can say nothing. 


Far from saying nothing, he is always saying too much; he con- 
tinually unpacks his heart with words. Indeed, his ““commerce”’ 
with words is at once the outcome and the evidence of his dis- 
position to think rather than to act. Hamlet’s contrasting his 
thought and its scruples with Fortinbras’s admirable decisive 
enterprise, which 


Makes mouths at the invisible event, 


implies that Hamlet considers it his duty to sweep to his revenge, 
unrestrained by lack of public proof or by anything else. Proof / 
to his own mind he has long had, and for any other kind he has 
never much cared. No, his trouble consists in thinking too 
much, and in “thinking too precisely on the event,”—-a use of 
reasoning that he would hardly call “three parts coward” and 
“but one part wisdom” if he were much concerned about public 
proof. ° 

Another significant passage (part of which does not appear in 
the quartos, but is supplied by the First Folio) is Hamlet’s 
confidential talk with Horatio in V. 2. 64-74: 


Does it not, thinks’t thee, stand me now upon— 

He that hath kill’d my king and whored my mother, 
Popp’d in between the election and my hopes, 
Thrown out his angle for my proper life, 

And with such cozenage—is’t not perfect conscience, 
To quit him with this arm? and is’t not to be damm’d, 
To let this canker of our nature come 

In further evil? 


What does Horatio answer or advise? Does he urge Hamlet to 
forbear, when the cause for seeking vengeance is now twofold? 
No, he answers acquiescently or evasively, 
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It must be shortly known to him from England 

What is the issue of the business there. 
Hamlet resumes, 

It will be short: the interim is mine. 
His words above and here connote that a delicate conscience has 
been partly the restraint, but that now he ought to take ven- 
geance, and that he had better take it soon. This he intends to 
do; carried to decision, however, by the current of events that 
has suddenly set forward from his mistaken killing of Polonius 
and from the King’s plot. None can tell—if events had not soon 
borne him onward to final action he might again have thought 
his decision away. 

In checkmating the King’s plot Hamlet had shown ability to 
devise cunningly and act tellingly. An adherent of the Klein- 

Werder theory might say that Hamlet had easily possessed this 
ability all the while, and that his not using it before had in- ij 
‘ dicated disinclination to act without public proof. In the first - 
place, almost any intelligent man “be-netted round with 
villanies” as Hamlet was, and thus put upon his own resources 
of self-defense, might show unusual decisiveness and invention. ; 
Again, if Hamlet was awaiting objective evidence is it not 
more than strange that he at no time said so? Leaving some 
half-dozen soliloquies entirely out of the account, for the 
moment, one remembers at least two occasions on which Hamlet 
would have been likely to mention in his talks with Horatio 
any quest of public proof, or deplore the known lack of it. 

In short, the cast of Hamlet’s character, the testimony of the 
ghost, the words of Hamlet himself, and the whole tone of the 
play are against the Klein-Werder theory. Time is showing it 
to be untenable. 

A new theory, put forth a few years ago, is advocated by the 
Shakespeare skeptics, exponents of historical criticism.® In- i 
fluenced, perhaps, by Matthew Arnold’s opinion that Shake- i 
speare is “not altogether, nor even eminently, an artist,’ 

* For a clear and able presentation of the theory, see Professor Karl Young’s 
article, “The Shakespeare Skeptics,” North American Review, March, 1922, 
382-393. Cf. also Professor E. E. Stoll’s elaborate discussion, “Hamlet; an & 
Historical and Comparative Study,” Research Publications of the University of 2 
Minnesota, VIII, No. 5, 1919. ; 

10 Expressed in the essay or article “A Guide to English Literature” (review 
of Stopford A. Brooke’s Primer of English Literature). 
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these critics, though they recognize his creative power, do not 
grant the presence of artistic harmony between character and 
action. They hold that Shakespeare probably used the plot of a 
play by Thomas Kyd, but developed the personality of Hamlet 
beyond the scope of the old intrigue. Using other terms, they 
would say that the hero is plot-ridden, not all his actions being 
in character; that Shakespeare could not fit Hamlet, one of his 
most complex creations, into the simple plot of the old play and 
avoid inconsistency. Time is the surest critic; and accordingly, 
though this theory seems to be growing in favor, it does not yet 
take rank as work which, in Lowell’s phrase, “Time has criti- 
cised for us.” 

It is hoped that this present delving into a deep subject may 
“hold up Adam’s profession;” that it may help, at least in a 
humble way, to continue the Hamlet traditions, which have set 
countless other minds to digging in the rich field of literary 
interpretation."' So may these present results be of some worth 
or suggestiveness till they are superseded by the more valuable 
findings of some deeper “goodman delver.” 


terrible vengeance from which, after passion cools, his whole 
nature, experience, and taste almost instinctively recoil. Yet he 
accepts the duty bravely, to the possible giving up of love, life, 
everything in this world. In one of the last scenes Hamlet, 
looking at,death as the giving up of life, or the leaving of it, 
touchingly says, “The readiness is all.” To assign in Hamlet’s 
career prudential, worldly-wise motives of public proof is to 
miss appreciation of his noble character. That teaches us, far 
more truly than any supposed considerations that are practical, 
the cause of his delay: Hamlet is held in the leash of his own 
nature; his will to do is not taken away, but turned aside by his 
power to think. 





BERNARD R. CONRAD 


1 Cf. “Recent Criticism of Hamlet” by E. E. Stoll, Contemporary Review, 
CXXV, 347-357 (1924). 


These results may be summarized in a few sentences: Hamlet, 
himself is the explanation of Hamlet. He is called to do a deed of' 
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XXXVI. 


SHAKSPERE’S USE OF THE VOYAGERS IN 
THE TEMPEST 


HESE studies represent an attempt to determine Shak- 
spere’s debt to the voyagers in The Tempest. No article 
or book, to my knowledge, has set out to examine the subject 
as a whole; and my aim to supply such an article has forced 
me to review much material published heretofore. Broadly 
speaking, one-third of my studies contains material substan- 
tially as it has appeared elsewhere; one-third presents old 
material from a new point of view; and one-third presents 
material completely new. I wish to return the fullest possible 
acknowledgment to the excellent work of Morton Luce and 
Charles M. Gayley, on whose studies I have based my own. 
Part of my aim will be to show that much hitherto ascribed 
to other sources may equally well have been taken from the 
voyagers. The contemporary voyagers’ accounts! consulted will 
not be above fifteen in number, and few of them are twenty-five 
pages long. Strachey’s Reportory itself, from which most 
parallels are drawn, is a document of only twenty-two pages as 
it first appeared in Purchas. For a man as much interested in the 
Virginia colony as Gayle? maintains Shakspere was, a fairly 
intimate knowledge of all would be only natural. 
References to Strachey throughout the article will be to his 
True Reportory As for Shakspere, all references in The Tempest 








1 Fairly complete lists of these will be found in the (large) Arden Tempest, 
London, 1902 (revised in 1919), pp. 152-61, and C. M. Gayley’s Shakespeare 
and the Founders of Liberty in America, New York, 1917, pp. 225-29. I will 
allude to accounts such as The Historie of Travaile (part of it finished by 1612) 
and Hamor’s True Discourse (1615), which post-date The Tempest; but in these 
cases not as possible sources but only to illustrate the general spirit of the times. 
If the play was revised for presentation at the betrothal or marriage (1613) of 
Princess Elizabeth, as some believe (latest expression by H. D. Gray, S. in P. 
XVIII, 129-40), the poet may even have used some of these. 

2 Op. cit., esp. pp. 8-80. 

3A True Reportory of the Wracke, and Redemption of Sir Thomas Gates 
Knight by William Strachey. Printed by Samuel Purchas in His Pilgrimes, 
XIX, 5-67. Unless otherwise specified, all allusions will be to the MacLehose 
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will be, unless otherwise specified, to the Variorum edition,‘ and 
in his other plays to the (large) Arden Shakspere. 


I. THE STORM AND STRACHEY’S True Reportory. 

The aim of this section will be to estimate the extent to which 
Shakspere, in his description of the storm,’ used Strachey’s 
True Reportory.® But before I begin, I should like to call atten- 
tion to the fact that another work, A True Declaration,’ makes 
the connection between the tempest at sea and the tempest of 
conspiracies on shore which Shakspere must have had in mind: 


The broken remainder of those supplies made a greater shipwrack 
in the continent of Virginia, by the tempest of dissention. 


Elsewhere® the same tract speaks of the whole affair as “this 
tragicall Comaedie.” And still another work, A True and 
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edition, 20 vol., Glasgow, 1905-7. Purchas was the first to print A True 
Reportory, in 1625; it occupies pp. 1734-56 of vol. IV of His Pilgrimes. Gayley 
(Shakespeare, esp. pp. 75-76 and 226) has shown that the document was brought 
to England by Gates in the summer of 1610, and that it was handed around to 
members of the Virginia Council, several of whom were probably personal 
friends of the poet. 

4 Philadelphia, 1897. 

5 Storms and wrecks occur in the Spanish stories often given as sources for 
The Tempest. For a review of these, see “The Sources of the Tempest,” by 
H. D. Gray, M. L. N., XXXV, esp. pp. 321-22, and Luce’s revised edition of 
the play, p. 176. Mr. Gray himself advancs the theory that Shakspere used 
commedia dell’arte scenarios which appeare| later in a ms. of Locatelli dated 
1622. The parallels which he gives, mostly concerning the magic element, are 
highly interesting and some of them quite close. But the weakness of his posi- 
tion consists in the lack of evidence (p. 323) that these scenarios were either 
produced in England or existed in written or printed form by 1611. A far closer 
study than has hitherto been made of Elizabethan demonology in its connection 
with The Tempest must be undertaken before we can agree with Mr. Gray, who 
is “unable to doubt that we have in the scenarios the immediate source of The 
Tempest.” (p. 329). 

J. D. Rea in “A Source for the Storm in The Tempest” (Mod. Phil., XVII, 
279-86) argues for one of Erasmus’ Colloquia. What seem to me serious and 
valid objections to this hypothesis are advanced in the Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 
LVII, 122-23. 

See also the play as edited by C. Porter and H. Clarke, New York, 1908, esp. 
pp. x-xxiv and 85-93. Sir Sidney Lee (The Tempest, Cleveland, 1911, p. xxi) 
strangely says, “In neither German play nor Spanish fiction is there any storm 
at sea.” But there is an important one in Eslava’s Noches de Invierno. Cf. the 
translation in Porter’s and Clarke’s edition of the play, pp. 89-90. 
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Sincere Declaration, may have suggested to the dramatist his 
very title: 


That which seemes to disharten or shake our first grounds in this 
supplye; ariseth from two principall sources . . . .; First, the Tempest. 


And the word Tempest is italicized and capitalized in the 
original. 


In the comparison of The Tempest with A True Reportory 
incidental parallels can be taken account of because other par- 
allels make it virtually certain that Shakspere was following the 
document closely. The three following’ will offer sufficient 
evidence to begin with: 


Temp.: Ste. I escap’d upon a But of Sacke, which the Saylors 
heaved o’reboord. (II, 1, 12830). 

Ste. Helpe to beare this away, where my hogshead of 
wine is (IV, 275-76). 

Strach.: We . . . . threw over-boord much luggage . . . . and staved 
many a Butt of Beere, Hogsheads of Oyle, Syder, Wine, and 
Vinegar, and heaved away all our Ordnance on the Star- 
boord side (p. 12). 


Temp.: To run upon the sharpe winde of the North (I, m1, 300). 
Strach.: ... . (the sharpe windes blowing Northerly) (p. 16). 


Temp.: ’tis best we sland upon our guard; , 
Or that we quit this place: let’s draw our weapons (II, 
1, 357-58). 


Strach.: Every man from thenceforth commanded to weare his 
weapon... .and.... to stand upon his guard (p. 33)." 


6 The completest treatment to date is Gayley’s. See Shakespeare, esp. pp. 
53-69. My studies tend to bear out the conclusion of Gayley and Luce that 
there is very little material in Jourdan’s Discovery of the Barmudas that Shak- 
spere might not have taken just as well from Strachey. Further, it will be noticed 
that the few borrowings from A True Declaration are in no sense as literal as 
those from Strachey. 

7A True Declaration of the Estate of the Colonie in Virginia (1610). In 
Tracts and Other Papers collected by Peter Force, 4 vol., Washington, 1836-46. 
See vol. III, 14-15. 

8p. 11. 

® A True and Sincere Declaration of the Purpose and Ends of the Plantation 
begun in Virginia, London, 1610. See p. 17. 

10 Of these attention has been called only to the first. 
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From this point I will, for the sake of convenience, group 
the parallels under definite headings. 
(1) Figure of contest between sea and sky. 


Temp.: If by your Art (my deerest father) vou have 
Put the wild waters in this Rore; alay them: 
The skye it seemes would powre down stinking pitch, 
But that the Sea, mounting to th’welkins cheeke, 
Dashes the fire out (I, 1, 3+7)." 


Strach.: ... . (preparing for no lesse all the blacke night before) 
the cloudes gathering thicke upon us, ... . a dreadfull 
storme and hideous began to blow . . . ., which swelling, 
and roaring ....did beate all light from heaven; which 
like an hell of darkenesse turned blacke upon us"... . 
The Sea swelled above the Clouds, and gave battell unto 
Heaven (pp. 6-7). 


No other account of the wreck has a suggestion of the above 
figure." 
(2) Desperation of crew and passengers. 


Temp.: Pro. Who was so firme, so constant, that this coyle 
Would not infect his reason? 
Ariel. Not a_ soule 
But felt a Feaver of the madde, and plaid 
Some tricks of desperation. (I, 1, 241-45). 
Strach.: So much the more fuller of horror, as in such cases horror 
and feare use to overrunne the troubled, and overmastered 


\ The contexts are exactly similar. Mutinous elements had plotted to over- 
throw the Governor, Sir Thomas Gates, and would possibly have succeeded had 
not some “brake from the plot it selfe, and (before the timc was ripe for the 
execution thereof) discovered the whole order.” This bears interesting analogy 
to Gonzalo’s having waked in time to save the King from the mutinous attack of 
Sebastian and Antonio, and to his having issued the timely warning. 

2 The figure is used twice more in the play, at I, m, 236-38, and V, 50-1. 
In both of these passages the word roaring appears. The figure also occurs in 
the storm in Pericles, so often compared with this one. Cf. op. cit., III, 1, 45-6. 
In fact, used in a general way, the figure was very popular with him. Cf. 
Caesar, I, 111, 6-8; Othello, I, 1, 12-15, II, 1,92; Lear, 111, v1, 62-4; Titus, II, 1, 
222-23; Troilus, II, 1, 75; Venus 819-20. 

13 On p. 11 Strachey almost repeats himself: “The heavens look’d so blacke 
upon us.” 

4 See A True Declaration, p. 10. See also Silvester Jourdan’s Discovery of 
the Barmudas (1610), Force’s Tracts, III, 9-10. What Force reproduces is A 
Plaine Description (1613), a reprint, “with some unimportant additions,” of A 
Discovery. Henceforth I will refer to it under the former title. 
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Temp.: 


Strach.: 


Temp.: 


Strach.: 


Temp.: 
Strach.: 
Temp.: 


Strach.: 
Temp.: 
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sences of all, which (taken up with amazement) the eares 
lay so sensible to the éerrible cries, and murmurs of the 
windes, and distraction of our Company, as who was most 
armed, and best prepared, was not alittle shaken . . . . This 
. . . - looke downe the braves of the most hardy Marriner of 
them all..... We did .. . . the most despairefull things 
amongst men (pp. 6-9). 


: Ariel. I flam’d amazement (I, 11, 231). 


Pro. No more amazement (I, 1, 17). 


: .... (taken up with amazement) (p. 6). 


With much fright and amazement (p. 8). 
Strucken amazement (p. 12). 


A cry within (I, 1, 45). 

Mir. O the cry did knocke Against my very heart 
(I, 11, 10~11). 

Sensible to the terrible cries (p. 6). 

To expresse the outcries (p. 7).. 


A tempestuous noise of Thunder (I, 1, 2). 

Boats. A plague—upon this howling: they are lowder then 
the weather, or our office. (I, 1, 44-7). 

Our clamours dround in the windes, and the windes in 
thunder. Prayers... .drowned in the outcries of the 


Officers. (p. 7). 


Boats. Blow till thou burst thy winde (I, 1, 13).® 
The windes (as having gotten their mouthes now free, and 
at liberty) spake more loud (pp. 7-8). 


To prayers, to prayers.... 

The King, and Prince, at prayers (I, 1, 60-2). 
Prayers might well be in the heart and lips (p. 7). 
What must our mouths be cold? (I, 1, 61). 

Let’s take leave of him (I, 1, 75). 


Jourdan: Some of them having some good and comfortable waters 


in the ship, fetcht them, and drunke one to the other,” 
taking their last leave one of the other (p. 10). 


% The figure of Wind, with puffed cheeks, was of course familiar to the 
Elizabethan from his maps. 

6 May’s Briefe Note describes (Hakluyt’s Principall Navigations, 12 vol., 
Glasgow, 1903-5, X, 200-1) a “ship cast away upon the Northwest part of the 
isle of Bermuda” in which the sailors“demanded of him [the captain] their wine 
of heigth: the which they had. And being, as it should seeme, after they had 
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Temp.: Gon. Now would I give a thousand furlongs of Sea, for an 
Acre of barren ground: . . . . the wills above be done, but I 
would faine dye a dry death (I, 1, 76~9). 

Gon. I have great comfort from this fellow (I, 1, 36). 

Strach.: Death is accompanied at no time, nor place with circum- 
stances every way so uncapable of particularities of 
goodnesse and inward comforts, as at Sea... . Nothing 
heard that could give comfort, nothing seene that might 
incourage hope (pp. 6-7). 


Temp.: Ariel. The Marriners ali under hatches \" stowed, 
Who, with a Charme joynd to their suffred /abour 
I have left asleep (I, 1, 270~72).18 

Jourdan: All our men, being utterly spent, tyred, and disabled 
for longer Jabour, were even resolved, ....to shut up 
the hatches. ....They were so over-wearied ... . with 
long fasting, and continuance of their /abour, that for 
the most part they were fallen asleepe in corners, and 
wheresoever they chanced first to sit or lie (pp. 9-10). 


Temp.: We split, we split (I, 1, 72). 
Strach.: There was not a moment in which the sodaine splitting, or 
instant oversetting of the Shippe was not expected (p. 8). 


Temp.: All lost (I, 1, 60). 


Strach.: Who gave her now up, rent in pieces and absolutely lost 
(p. 10). 


(3) Condition of ship. 


Temp.: Take in the toppe-sale (I, 1, 12). 
Downe with the top-Mast (I, 1, 43). 

Strach.: We still spared him our mayne top-sayle (p. 42). 
We... . had now purposed to have cut downe the Maine 
Mast (p. 12). 





their wine, carelesse of their charge which they tooke in hand, being as it were 
drunken, through their negligence a number of good men were cast away.” 

One is reminded of Antonio’s line: “We are meerly cheated of our lives by 
drunkards.” (I, 1, 65). 

17 Strachey mentions hatches three times, pp. 10 (twice) and 13. Halliwell- 
Phillipps (Selected Notes upon the Tempest, London, 1868,p. 25) cites The Cobler 
of Canterburie (1608), “bestowed the mariners under hatches.” 

18 Shakspere reverts to the picture twice, in “Marriners asleepe Under the 
Hatches” (V, 111-12), and “we were dead of sleepe, And (how we know not) all 
clapt under hatches” (V, 275-76). 
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Temp.: Bring her to Try with Maine-course (I, 1, 44).!® 
Set her two courses off to Sea againe (I, 1, 57-8). 
Strach.: Wee bore but a Hollocke, or halfe forecourse (p. 7). 


(4) Personnel, and relations between classes on board. 

The King, the Duke, and their entourage correspond roughly 
to the Governor, the Admiral, and their gentlemen aboard the 
Sea Adventure. 


Temp.: Enter a Ship-master, and a Boteswaine. (first stage direc- 
tion). 
Strach.: Master, Masters Mate, Boateswaine (p. 8). 


Temp.: Boats. to Seb. Worke you then (I, 1, 51). 

Strach.: Then men might be seene to labour, I may well say, for 
life, and the better sort, even our Governour, and Ad- 
mirall themselves, not refusing their turne (p. 9).%° 


Temp.: Alon. Good Boteswaine have care: where’s the Master? 
Play the men” (I, 1, 17-8). 

Strach.: Our Governour was.... both by his speech and au- 
thoritie heartening every man unto his labour (p. 10). 


Temp.: Ste. Every man shift for all the rest,” and let No man 
take care for himselfe (V, 305-6).% 

Strach.: The common sort....kept.... their thoughts and 
hands working, .... testifying how mutually willing 
they were, yet by labour to keepe each other from 
drowning, albeit each one drowned whilest he laboured 
(pp. 9~10). 


19 For Shakspere’s know?edge of seamanship as evinced in this and the follow- 
ing quotation, consult notes in Variorum, pp. 16-18, Furness quotes passages 
from Hakluyt and Smith which parallel Shakspere’s expression. See also L. G 
Carr Laughton’s essay on “The Navy: Ships and Sailors,” in Shakespeare’s 
England, Oxford, 1916, I, 141-69. B. Nicholson (New Sh. Soc. Trans. 1880-82, 
pt. I, 53-55) gives further information in “Shakspere and Sea-Glasses.” 

20 The idea is repeated two pages later: “Such as in all their life times,” etc. 

21 This interesting expression, “play the men,” is twice used by Marlowe in 
Tamb., Part II. See III, m1, last line; and ITI, v, 14. 

2 A close parallel is found in a passage from Erasmus’ Naufragium (quoted 
by John D. Rea, Mod. Phil., XVII, 285}: “Let everie man shift now for him- 
selfe.” 

Luce (Arden Temp., p. 165) finds it necessary to “quote the opposite 
doctrine preached by a rebel of the crew, ‘how much we were therein bound each 
one to provide for himself’.” But surely the Strachey passage quoted im- 
mediately below contains the doctrine itself. 
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(5) Ariel and St. Elmo’s fire. 


Temp.: Pro. Hast thou, Spirit, 
Performd to point, the Tempest that I bad thee. 
Ar. To every Article. 
I boorded the Kings ship: now on the Beake, 
Now in the Waste, the Decke, in every Cabyn, 
I flam’d amazement, sometime I’ld divide 
And burne in many places; on the Top-mast, 
The Yards and Bore-spritt, would I flame distinctly, 
Then meete, and joyne. Jove’s Lightning, the precursers 
O’th dreadfull Thunder-claps more momentarie 
And sight out-running were not.... 
Pro. My brave Spirit, 
Who was so firme, so constant, that this coyle 
Would not infect his reason? (I, 11, 226~42) 


Strach.: Opening the Ship .. . . in the waste (p.9). 

Onely upon the thursday night Sir George Summers being 
upon the watch, had an apparition of a little round 
light, like a faint Starre, trembling, and streaming along 
with a sparkeling blaze, halfe the height upon ihe Maine 
Mast, and shooting sometimes from Shroud to Shroud, 
tempting to settle as it were upon any of the foure 
Shrouds: ....running sometimes along the Maine- 
yard to the very end, and then returning ....Upona 
sodaine, towards the morning watch, they lost the sight ef it, 
and knew not what way it made. The superstitious Sea- 
men make many constructions of this Sea-fire, which 
neverthelesse is usuall in stormes: the same (it may be) 
which the Graecians were wont in the Mediterranean to 
call Castor and Pollux, of which, if one onely appeared 
without the other, they tooke it for an evill signe of great 
tempest ... . The Spaniards call it Saint Elmo, and have 
an authentique and miraculous Legend for it..... Could 
it have served us now miraculously to have taken our 
height by, it might have strucken amazement, and a 

reverence in our devotions, according to the due of a 

} miracle. But it did not light us any whit the more to 
our knowne way, who ran now (as doe hoodwinked men) 
at all adventures (pp. 11-2). 








*% Gayley (Op. cit., p. 56) says with some justification that “descriptions of 
St. Elmo’s fire Shakespeare might havefound in Tonson of 1555 or in a half- 
dozen other sources, but in none just that chrysalis of the ethereal creature 
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By making Ariel act in the strange “apparition,” the poet 
has skilfully linked his spirit-land with the well-known supersti- 
tion. 


(6) Prospero and the safe landing. 

Similarly Shakspere makes Prospero assume the rdéle of 
God, for it was the Almighty whom the mariners regularly 
thanked for deliverance from storm. 


Strach.: ....(whether it were the feare of death in so great a 
storme, or that it pleased God to be gracious unto us) 
....That night we must have... . perished: but see 
the goodnesse and sweet introduction of better hope, by 
our mercifull God given unto us..... Yet it pleased our 
mercifull God, to make even this hideous and hated place, 
both the place of our safetie, and meanes of our deliver- 

ance (pp. 114). 





‘flaming amazement’ who glorifies this second scene of The Tempest.” It must, 
however, be remembered that few superstitions were so familiar as this one. 

Douce (Illustrations of Shakspeare, London, 1839, p. 3) cites its appearance 
in Pliny, Seneca, Erasmus, Schotti, Eden, and Batman. It is mentioned also 
by Hakluyt, Purchas, Thevet, Le Loyer, and as illustration in prose or verse it 
was used by Chapman, Phineas Fletcher, Gomersall,Bacon, Fulke Greville, 
Drayton, Thomas Watson, Drummond, Lodge, and Thomas Heywood. I am 
inclined to believe, therefore, since the idea was obviously so current, that 
Gayley has slightly overestimated Shakspere’s indebtedness to this particular 
version. That Strachey recalled it to his mind I have no doubt. But the fea- 
tures mentioned are common in the other versions. Le Loyer (Treatise of 
Specters, London, 1605, fol. 67"), for instance, speaks of men who “see the fire 
.... to flie uppon their shippe, and to alight uppon the toppe of the mast.” And 
Hakluyt, as Luce remarks (Arden ed., p. 163), has “beak” and “it would be in 
two or three places at once.” 

Similarly, Rea (Mod. Philol., XVII, 281) overemphasizes the uniqueness of 
Erasmus’ version: “It is to be especially noted that in none of the other accounts 
from which Shakespeare is sometimes said to have drawn is the fire described as 
descending from the mast and running about the lower parts of the ship.” 

The account in Pliny (Holland’s trans., 1635 ed., p. 18), having the lights 
“settle also upon the crosse Saile yards and other parts of the ship,” “leaping to 
and fro,” falling “upon the bottome of the keele,” with its description of the 
light first as burning singly, then “two and two together,” is just as close to 
Shakspere as Erasmus. 

% For other instances of this gratitude, see A True Declaration, pp. 10, 11, 
and 24. See also A Newyeeres Gift to Virginea (1609-10). Extracts reprinted by 
Alex. Brown, Genesis of the United States, 2 vol., Boston, 1890. See I, 365. 
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Temp.: Pros. The direfull spectacle of the wracke which touch’d 
The very vertue of compassion in thee: 
I have with such provision in mine Art 
So safely ordered, that there is no soule 
No not so much perdition as an hayre 
Betid to any creature in the vessell (I, mu, 33+38).* 


Pro. But was not this mye shore?” 
Ar. Close by, my Master. 


% Gonzalo refers to it as the “miracle, (I meane our preservation.”) (II, 1, 
9-10). Jourdan has these words: “Our delivery was not more strange in falling 
so opportunely and happily upon the land, as our feeding and preservation was 
beyond our hopes.” (p. 10). 

*7 Luce implies (Arden, p. 164) that at this point the True Declaration is 
closer than Strachey to Shakspere, contending that “neere land” of the former 
account is “almost Shakespeare’s phrase.” But taken in its context, it is no 
closer than Strachey. Thus, “if it had not beene so neere land, their companie or 
provision had perished by water” (p. 11). Whereas Strachey uses not only the 
expression neere the land but also the very word shoare. There are other details 
of Shakspere’s reproduction of the wreck which, it seems to me, Luce has mis- 
interpreted. (See Arden,pp. xiv—xvi). I cannot take space fully to indicate my 
objections to his theory that all “is vague, ideal, supernatural;” I shall examine 
only two or three passages which seem to me capable of other interpretations. 
He says for instance: “Then follows Prospero, who describes the occurrence as a 
wreck, and immediately afterwards as a sinking in deep water.” But surely, the 
lines to which he alludes, 


There is no soule 

No not so much perdition as an hayre 

Betid to any creature ia the vessell 

Which thou heardst cry, which thou saw’st sinke (I, m, 36-39), 
can just as well mean that the people and not the ship sank. “All but Mariners,” 
as Ariel says in his description of the same scene, (I, 1, 246) “Plung’d in the 
foaming bryne, and quit the vessell.”” And even if the which does refer ex- 
clusively to ship, I see no real inconsistency between the ship’s being, in 
Miranda’s words, “dash’d all to peeces” and its being “swallowd.” It could 
be dashed on the rocks and then, falling back, be engulfed. 

Further Luce says, “to be in danger of running aground (a suggestion, no 
doubt, of the narratives) is also to be strangely near shore, especially at two 
y o’clock in the day; nor in all these distressing circumstances have the sailors 
been summoned to their posts.” The first mistake is contained in the implica- 
tion that if they were so near shore, the sailors should have seen it before, 
“especially at two o’clock in the day”; where he obviously forgets another 
“suggestion of the narratives,” namely “(preparing for no lesse all the blacke 
night before)the cloudes gathering thicke upon us, . . . .adreadfull storme.... 
did beate all light from heaven; which like an hell of darkenesse turned blacke 
upon us.” And A True Declaration stresses the same conditions: “The heavens 
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Pro. But are they (Ariell) safe? 

Ar. Nota haire perishd: 

On their sustaining garments not a blemish (1, u, 252-56).?* 
Strach.: But having no hope to save her by comming to an anker in 

the same,?* we were inforced to runne her ashoare, as 

neere the land as we could, which brought us within three 

quarters of a mile of shoare and by the mercy of God unto 

us... .we had ere night brought all our men, women, and 

children . . . . safe into the Iland (p. 13). 


(7) The Harbor. 


Temp.: Ar. Safely in harbour 
Is the Kings shippe, in the deepe Nooke (I, 11, 266-67). 
Strach.: Within there are many faire harbours for the greatest 
English Ship: yea, the Argasies of Venice may ride there 
with water enough, and safe land-lockt (p. 17). 


(8) Sounding. 


Temp.: Therefore my Sonne i’ th Ooze! is bedded; and I’le 
seeke him deeper then ere plummet sounded (III, m1, 
125-26). 

Ile breake my staffe, 
Bury it certaine fadomes in the earth, 
And deeper then did ever Plummet sound 





were obscured, and made an Egyptian night of three daies perpetuall horror” 
(p. 10). The second mistake occurs in the sentence immediately following: “On 
the other hand, the gale—according to the )oatswain—was one that the ship 
might easily weather.” What the boatswain actually says is, (I, 1, 13-14) 
“Blow till thou burst thy winde, if roome enough,” the defiant shout of the 
weathered seaman whois trying tocheeronhismen. + 

28 Jourdan specifies that they “had time and leasure to save some good part 
of our goods and provision, which the water had not spoyled” (p. 10). Cf. with 
this Gonzalo’s words: “Our Garments being . . . . rather new dy’de then stain’d 
with salte water” (II, 1, 65-68). av* 

2° Cf. Gonzalo’s exhortation: “Make the rope of his destiny our cable, for 
our owne doth little advantage” (I, 1, 39-40). 

30 A word much used in the narratives. Cf. A True Declaration, 14; James 
Rosier, True Relation of the Most Prosperous Voyage made this present yeere 
1605 by George Waymouth, Mass. Hist. Soc. Collec., Third Series, VIII, (1843), 
130. Also Historie of Travaile into Virginia, in Collec. Maine Hist. Soc., 
Portland, 1853, III, 287 and 292. The latter reads: “They sou::ted and had 
sixty fathome ooze.” 
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Ile drowne my booke (V, 61-64). 

Strach.: The Boateswaine sounding at the first, found it thirteen 
fathome ....; and presently heaving his Jead the third 
time, had ground at foure fathome (p. 13).” 


(9) Miscellaneous. 

Luce* calls attention to, “who ran now, as doe hoodwinked 
men” (hudwinke in IV, 232), “matter of admiration” (“top of 
Admiration” in III, 1, 49), “All her Trimme should bee about 
her” (“in all our [her] trim,” V, 281), and one of the company 
“made much profession of Scripture....one of the chief 
perswaders” (“this Lord . . . . hath here almost perswaded (For 
hee’s a Spirit of perswasion, onely Professes to perswade)”, 
II, 1, 251-55). Gayley* remarks that “Though every drop of 
water....gape at widest to glut him” (I, 1, 69-70)—cf. 
Strachey’s “glut of water” (p. 7)—contains the poet’s solitary 
use of the word glut. And one last expression which Strachey 
uses three times,® irakspere parallels in Stephano’s command: 
“therefore beare up, and boord em” (III, 11, 4-5). 


II. COLONIZATION AND THE VIRGINIA PROJECT 


The best passage to indicate Shakspere’s attitude towards 
colonization in general and towards the Bermuda-Virginia 
project in particular is the word-play between Gonzalo-Adrian 
and Sebastian-Antonio at the beginning of the second act.! 
Gayley* has shown plausibly that the dramatist took a keen 
interest in the Virginia colony, which then stood in great need of 
an able defender. Few projects have ever been so decried if we 


| For this decided tendency to parallelisms in the play, see A. H. Gilbert 
J. E.G. P., XIV, 63-74. 

% Later (p. 42) when the ship was approaching mainland, the account reads: 
“The eighteenth about midnight wee sounded, with the Dipsing Lead, and found 
thirtie seven fadome, 1. which we have the poet’s spelling of fadomes. 

% Arden Temp., pp. 163-65. He also points out “not one eye of Sturgeon” 


~ and “with an eye of greene in’t.” He gives (pp. 162-69) other parallels from 


Strachey, Jourdan, and A True Declaration, which seem to me less important. 

4 OP. cit., p. 55. 

% True Reportory, pp. 10, 12, and 13. 

1 Montégut considers this scene to represent the rivalry between Shakspere 
and his fellow-dramatists. See “Une Hypothése sur La Tempéte” in Essais sur 
la Littérature Anglaise, Paris 1883, p. 191. 

* Op. cit., see esp. pp. 8-80, 
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are to judge by the negative evidence contained in the barrage of 
tracts issued in its defense. A True Declaration added on its 
title page, “with a confutation of such scandalous reports as 
have tended to the disgrace of so worthy an enterprise.” The 
New Life of Virginea® uttered the rebuke that “not only the 
ignorant and simple minded are much discouraged, but the 
malitious and looser sort (being accompanied with the licentious 
vaine of stage Poets) have whet their tongues with scornfull 
taunts against the action it selfe.” Another pamphlet, A True 
and Sincere Declaration, speaks of the “imputations and 
aspertions, with which ignorant rumor . . . . daily cullumniateth 
our industries, and the successe of it.” In fact, the feeling ran so 
high against these detractors that the death penalty was im- 
posed on them.® 

Two of these defences are particularly noteworthy because 
they arraign players specifically. Thus Hamor:* “Alas let 
Sanballat and Tobiah, Papists and Plaiers, Ammonites and 
Horonites, the scumme and dregges of the people, let them 
mocke at this holy Businesse.” And W. Crashaw, in a sermon 
preached before De la Warr February 21, 1610,’ just before that 
Lord left to assume the governorship of the Colony: 


As jor Plaiers . . . . they play with Princes and Potentates, Magis- 
trates and Ministers, nay with God and Religion, and all holy things; 
nothing that is good, excellent or holy can escape them: how then can 
this action? But this may suffice, that they are Players: they abuse 
Virginea, but they are but Players. 


3 Published originally in 1612. Reprinted in Collec. Mass. Hist. Soc., Boston 
1826, Second Series, VIII, 200. 

* See p. 2. 

5 See For the Colony in Virginea Britannia, Lawes Divine, Morall and Martiall, 
London 1612, Force’s Tracts, III, 12. To prove to what extent it was thought 
necessary to defend the colony, consult also Nova Britannia (1609), Force’s 
Tracts, I, 10; Historie of Travaile (1612), Hak. Soc. ed., London 1849, p. 1; 
de Bry’s edition of Thomas Hariot’s Briefe and True Report of the new found land 
of Virginia (1590), reprint, Manchester 1888, see p.5; Publication by the Counsell 
(1610), reprinted Genesis, I, 354-6; and Purchas’ Pilgrimage (1613), p. 633; 
True Relation of Such occurrences and Accidents of Note, as hath Hapned in Vir- 
ginia (1608), see Am. Hist. Leaflets, no. 27, p. 10. 

®A True Discourse of the Present Estate of Virginia by Raphe Hamor. 
London, 1615. To the Reader. Reprinted Albany, 1860. 

7 Printed as A New-yeeres Gift to Virginea. See Genesis, I, pp. 366-67. 
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If we assume with Gayley that Shakspere’s relation with the 
project was an intimate one, we may conjecture that he heard 
Crashaw’s sermon. And it may well be that he penned the 
scene in The Tempest partly to show Crashaw that a player 
could speak well of colonization and partly to add his defence to 
the numerous others. But his defence was no one-sided picture 
of a Terrestrial Paradise. He weighed the evidence and dis- 
counted both sides. The extravagant idealist came in for his 
share of censure as well as the hard-headed and soft-bodied 
skeptic, though the former had eventually more right on his side. 

Those who favored the colony were laughed at by the others. 
The author of Nova Britannia’ speaks of, 

the blind diffidence of our English natures, which Jaugh to scorne the 
name of Virginia, and all other new projects, bee they never so probable, 
and will not beleeve till wee see the effects. 


And W. C. in his dedication to A Plaine Description :® 


If any had said seven yeares agoe, the Barmuda Ilands are not only 
accessible and habitable, but also... a safe, secure, temperate, rich, 
sweet, and healthfull habitation for Man, ....; oh how loudly would 
he have beene laught at, and hist out of most mens companies! 


We recall that Gonzalo was laughed at for just this sort of 
defence: 


Gon. I. ...did it to 1ainister occasion to these Gentle- 
men, who are of such sensible and nimble Lungs, that 
they alwayes use to laugh at nothing. 

Ant. ’Twas you we laughed at (II, 1, 179-83). 


And we remember, too, that Adrian was greeted with a 
derisive laugh when he maintained the paradox implied in the 
passage from A Plaine Description quoted above: 


(1) Temp.: Adr. Though this Island seeme to be desert. 
Seb. Ha, ha, ha. 
Ant. So: you’r paid. 
Adr. Uninhabitable,® and almost inaccessible 


Sp. 10. *p. 5. 

10 Prospero speaks (I, 11, 331-32) of its being “not honour’d with A humane 
shape,” and Ariel (III, m1, 77-78), of “this Island, Where man doth not in- 
habit.” Cf. Jourdan (pp. 10-11): “The Ilands of the Barmudas ... . were 
never inhabited by any Christian or Heathen people.” And the first folio (p. 19) 
has “The Scene, an un-inhabited Island.” 





5 
: 
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It must needs be of subtle, tender, and delicate temperance 
(II, 1, 39~47). 

A True Declaration: If any man shall accuse these reports of 
partiall falshood, supposing them to be but Utopian, 
and legendarie fables, because he cannot conceive, that 
plentie and famine, a temperate climate, and distempered 
bodies, felicities, and miseries can be reconciled together, 
let him now reade with judgement (p. 14)." 

Ibid.: The Bermudos, a place hardly accessable.... an unin- 
habited desart (pp. 10-11). 

(2) Temp.: The ayre breathes upon us here most sweetly (II, 1, 50.) 

Nova Britannia: The ayre . . . . most sweete (p.11). 

A True Declaration: Virgin and temperat (cf. 1. 47 above) aire 
(p. 14). 

Hariot: The ayre there is so temperate (p. 32).™ 

(3) Temp.: Adr. The ayre breathes upon us here most sweetly. 
Seb. As if it had Lungs, and rotton ones. 
Ant. Or, as ’twere perfum’d by a Fen (II, 1, 50-52). 

A True Declaration: For the healthinesse and temperatenesse of 
the Clymate .... much neede not be related. ... . No 
man ought to judge of any Countrie by the fennes and 
marshes (such as is the place where James towne standeth) 
.... In our particular, wee have an infallible proofe of 
the temper of the Countrie . . . . of all these two hundred, 
there did not so much as one man miscarrie: when in 


" Hariot speaks of “divers and variable reportes . . . . bruited abroade by 
many that returned from thence.” See Briefe and True Report, p. 5. 

2 One of the charges which A True Declaration answers (see p. 9) is “bar- 
rennesse of the countrie.” 

4 Gayley (Op. cit., pp. 54-5) maintains that “the temperate air of the 
island” is “specifically mentioned by Jourdan alone.” But the poet probably 
had in mind the whole colony, not Bermuda alone. 

4 For other allusions to same, see New-yeeres Gift, p. 363; Brereton’s Brief 
and True Relation of the Discovery of the North Part of Virginia (1602), reprinted 
1843, Mass. Hist. Coll., Third Series, VIII, see p. 93; and Thevet’s New Found 
Worlde, London 1568, p. 70. Many of these allusions are to Virginia; but in 
reflecting the conditions of colonization, Shakspere made no distinction between 
Virginia and Bermuda. Travelers often alluded to the sweet air wafted from the 
shore of islands and mainland. Cf. Strachey, p. 42, “we had a marvellous swect 
smell from the shoare,” Eden’s and Willes’ History of Travayle, London, 1577, 
fol. 173%, “fragrant savoure of spices whiche proceded from the Ilandes,” 
Historie of Travaile, p. 43, “before we come in sight of yt thirty leagues, we smell 
a sweet savour,” and Thevet, p. 35, “Drawing neere to America, within fiftie 
leagues we began to smell theayreof the lande . . . . asweeteandpleasant smell.” 
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James Towne, at the same time, and in the same moneths, 


100. sickned, and halfe the number died™ . . . . Howisit 
possible that such a virgin and temperat aire, should work 
such contrarie effects, but because our fort . . . .is most 


part invironed with an ebbing and flowing salt water, the 
owze of which sendeth forth an unwholsome and contagious 
vapour? (p. 14). 
(4) Temp.: Gon. How lush and lusty the grasse lookes? How greene? 

(II, 1, 56-7). 
This is Shakspere’s only use of the word /usty in this sense. 

Nova Britannia: The soile is strong and J/ustie (p. 12). 

The Historie of Travaile: The vesture of the earth . . . . doth mani- 
festly prove the nature of the soyle, in most places, to be 
lusty and very rich (p. 31). 

Brereton: The soil is fat and /usty .... meadows .... full of green 
grass (pp. 88-89). 


There is a later speech of Gonzalo’s® in which he sets up a 
Utopia, which also seems to me a direct reflexion of the voyag- 
ers.!7 It has been unequivocally established that Shakspere 
got his wording for the passage from Florio’s translation of 
Montaigne’s “Des Cannibales.” But the very travelers’ 
accounts which we know he was using contain the same ma- 
terial; and it is therefore likely that he took the idea from them 
and resorted to Montaigne only for a convenient and succinct 
phrasing of that idea. From them, for instance, we learn that the 
new world was customarily thought of as a sort of Terrestrial 
Paradise. Nova Britannia'® speaks of “this earthly Paradice,” 
and A Plaine Description’® says, “It is one of the sweetest 
Paradises that be upon the earth.” 


(5) Temp.: Gon. I would with such perfection governe Sir: 
T’Excell the Golden Age: (II, 1, 174-5). 
Fer. So rare a wondred Father, and a wise Makes this 
place Paradise (IV, 137~38). 
Fer. No name of Magistrate: Letters should not be 
knowne: (II, 1, 155-56). 


4 Practically these same words are used by Strachey. See pp. 58-59. 

6 TT, 1, 153-75. 

17 My interpretation of this passage differs in essentials from that of Gayley 
or Luce. See Shakespeare and the Founders, pp. 66—69, and Arden Tempest, 
p. xliv. 

18 p. 8. Wp. 5. 
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Eden’s History: Among them the lande is as common as the sunne 
and water, and that Myne and Thyne (the seedes of all 
myscheefe) have no place with them . . . .: they seeme to ’ 
lyve in the golden worlde without toyle... .they deale ‘ 
truely one with another without lawes, without bookes, and 
without judges (fol. 24). 

(6) Temp.: Gon.......... Tilth, Vineyard none: 


a 


All things in common Nature should produce 
Without sweat or endevour (II, 1, 158-67). 

Strach.: What England may boast of, having the faire hand of 
husbandry to manure and dresse it, God, and Nature have 
favourably bestowed upon this Country, . . . .no Countrey 
yeeldeth goodlier Corne, nor more manifold increase 

. .. wee have thousands of goodly Vines... . wee 
might ....make a .... fruitefull Vintage in short 
time (pp. 47~48).?° 

A True Declaration: All things committed to the earth, do multiply 


with an incredible usurie.... . Our gardens yeelded with 
little art and labour (pp. 12-13). 
Tbid.: A land that floweth with all manner of plenty..... In 
. Virginia there is nothing wanting, but onely mens labours 
(p. 25). 


Thevet: As touching the grounde or lande of America, it is very 
fruitfull iny trees bearing very excellent fruite without 
labour (p. 43). 

Hamor: I know no one Country yeelding without art or industry 
so maniefruites (p. 22). 

Strach.: There being neither that Fish, Flesh, nor Fowle, which 
here (without wasting on the one part, or watching on theirs 
.... ) at ease, and pleasure might be injoyed (p. 29). 

Hariot: One man may prepare and husbane so much grounde 
ie ae with less then foure and twentie houres labour, as 
shall yeelde him victuall in a large proportion for a 
twelve moneth (p. 15). 


20 To gain an idea of how far these praises went, we should read one whole 
account, such as that in A True Declaration, p. 22ff. 

% Cf. also Montaigne Essays, London, 1892-3, I, 226-27: “To this day they 
yet enjoy that naturall ubertie and fruitfulnesse, which without labouring toyle, 
doth in such plenteous abundance furnish them with all necessary things.” 
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(7) Temp.: Gon. Nature should bring forth 
Of it owne kinde, all foyzon,” all abundance 
To feed my innocent people (II, 1, 169~71). 

Jourdan: Uses abundance five times on two pages (pp. 11-12). 

Strach.: Abundance by Gods providence of all manner of good 
foode (p. 31). 

A True Declaration: There is . . . .in Virginia a sufficient meanes 
(in all abundance) to sustaine the life of man (p. 12).™ 

New Life of Virginea: Which groweth there naturally in endlesse 
abundance (p. 210). 

And Nove Britannia: The land yeeldeth naturallie for the susten- 
tation of man, aboundance of fish . . . . , of land and water 
fowles, infinite store.... The soile ....sendeth out 
naturally fruitfull Vines (pp. 11-12). 

Ibid.: Vines that naturally grow there in great abundance (p. 16). 

(8) Temp.: Gon. No use of Mettall, Corne, or Wine, or Oyle (II, 1, 159). 

Strach.: No Countrey yeeldeth goodlier Corne:....wee have 
thousands of goodly Vines (p. 48). 

Thevet: As for golde and silver they use none (p. 69). 

Ibid.: In America no use of corne [marginal note] (p. 92). 

Hariot: Neither use they any digging (p. 23). 

A True Declaration™ mentions “corne and oyle” together; it is 

significant to note that oil is the only product named by Gonzalo which 
we miss in Montaigne. 


It was against just those idealists who felt the land would 
yield naturally without labor, “all men idle, all,” that Shakspere 
inveighed. Antonio’s rebuke, “All idle; Whores and knaves” 
(II, 1, 173), is no meaningless one. Nova Britannia warns that 
“no man must live idle there” (p. 21). And it was very possibly 
by Strachey’s eloquent appeal that the poet was inspired: 


* We should think, too, of the words of the masque: 
“Earths increase, foyzon plentie, 
Vines, with clustring bunches growing” (IV, 122-24). 

* On the previous page he said, “Our feeding and preservation was beyond 
our hopes, and all mens expectations, most admirable.” 

*% Cf. Gonzalo’s “Here is every thing advantageous to life” (II, 1, 53). 
Hamor speaks (True Dicourse,p. 16) of “that plenty of foode, which every man 
by his owne industry may easily, and doth procure.” And The Historie of 
Travaile (p. 115) alludes to the “commoditie .... for the sustenance of 
mankind.” 

% p. 19. 
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With this Idlenesse, when some thing was in store, all wastfull 
courses exercised to the heigth, and the headlesse multitude . . . . not 
imployed to the end for which they were sent hither, no not compelled 
(since in themselves unwilling) to sowe Corne for their owne bellies. 
.... In this neglect and sensual Surfet, all things suffered to runne on, 
to lie sicke and languish; must it be expected, that health, plentie, and 
all the goodnesse of a well ordered State, of necessitie for all this to 
flow in this Countrey? (p. 47)* 


Shakspere’s attitude obviously was the one expressed in 
A True Declaration’, that “Adam himselfe might not live in 
paridice without dressing the garden.” 

Now it is to be observed that in all this argument Gonzalo has 
eventually more right on his side. He is later “holy Gonzallo, 
Honourable man.”** But Antonio and Ferdinand, villains as 
they are, serve as a proper antidote for his unreasoning 
idealism.”® 


III. CONDITIONS ON THE ISLAND 


This portion of my study will concern itself with the condi- 
tions which the shipwrecked party found on the island. And 
first, the whole background of Act II, Scene 2, is one of thunder 
and lightning. The emphasis is particularly on the swiftness 
with which the storms passed. Trinculo says first, “another 
Storme brewing” (II, 1, 22), then “the storme is come againe” 
(II, 1, 40), and finally,“Is the Storme over-blowne?’’(II, 11, 117). 
Throughout, however, the thunder keeps up its rumble. The 


% A True and Sincere Declaration (p. 25)speaks of “Idle and wicked persons 
such as shame, or feare compels into this action.” And A True Declaration (p. 25) 
says there is “nothing wanting, but onely mens labours, to furnish both Prince 
State and merchant, without charge or difficulty.” 

7p. 15. 

8 V, 74. 

9 We should notice one other small point about the Gonzalo-Antonio 
controversy. Gonzalo explains to the doubting Adrian that “This Tunis Sir 
was Carthage” (II, 1, 86). Batman Upon Bartholome (London, 1582, p. 232) has 
the line, “The country where it [Carthage] stoode is now called Thunyse”; and 
Douce (Illustrations of Shakespeare, London, 1807, I, 8, 14) has made it rea- 
sonably clear that the dramatist used Batman elsewhere in The Tempest. In 
connection with his discussion of Carthage, Gonzalo mentions Dido, and 
Sebastian adds Aeneas. It is of passing interest to note that both are mentioned 
in the Strachey narrative (pp. 55-56), which Shakspere was following more 
closely than any other. 


Sa ee a a a 
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first stage direction is “(a noyse of Thunder heard).” And 
Trinculo says: 


(1) Temp.: If it should thunder, as it did before, I know not where to 
hide my head: yond same cloud cannot choose but fall by 
paile-fuls (II, m, 25+27).* 

Tri. This is no fish, but an Islander, that hath lately 
suffered by a Thunderbolt (II, 11, 38+39).? 
Tri. I tooke him to be kil’d with a thunder-strok (II, 1, 115). 
Strach.: These Ilands are often afflicted and rent with tempests, 
great strokes of thunder, lightning and raine in the ex- 
treamity of violence . . . . the stormes continually raging 
.... 1 saw....the mightiest blast of lightning, and 
most terrible rap of thunder that ever astonied mortall men 
.... Wee had.... thunder, lightning, and many 
scattering showers of Raine (which would passe swiftly 
over, and yet fall with such force and darknesse for the 
time as if it would never bee cleere againe) (pp. 15-16) * 


1 Strachey had said: “It could not be said to raine, the waters like whole 
Rivers did flood in the ayre” (p. 7). 

? Trinculo follows this with the lines, “Alas, the storme is come againe: my 
best way is to creepe under his Gaberdine: there is no other shelter hereabout.” 
Possibly Shakspere thought of the island monster’s using the Palm Tree of 
which “so broad are the leaves, as an Italian Umbrello, a man may well defend 
his whole body under one of them, from the greatest storme raine that falls. For 
they being stiffe and smooth, as if so many flagges were knit together, the raine 
easily slideth off.” (Strachey, p. 19). 

3 This is the passage, together with one from Jourdan’s Plaine Description 
(p. 11), which very probably was the immediate suggestion for the famous 
“still-vexed Bermoothes.” Of course, the islands’ reputation was a matter of 
general knowledge. See True Declaration, p. 10, Delawarr’s Despatch, printed 
in Historie of Travaile, London, 1849 (Hak. Soc.), pp. xxiii-xxxvi, p. xxx, 
May’s A Brief Note, p. 202, Hakluyt’s Princ. Nav. X, 427 (this is Raleigh’s 
allusion), Purchas’ Pilgrimage, p. 746, and Stow’s Annales, London 1615, pp. 
943-44, R. Garnett (Shakespeare Jahrbuch, XL, 231) reproduces a passage from 
Robert Dudley’s Voyage to the West Indies, and Hunter quotes Lord Brooke 
(Coelica, 57 Sonnet): 

“Whoever sails near to Bermuda coast, 
Goes hard aboard the monarchy of Fear.” 

The spelling Bermoothawes in Rich’s ballad, Newes from Virginia, 1610, 
(reprinted London, 1865), has long been noted. 

As for the rest of Ariel’s speech, “Thou calldst me up at midnight to fetch 
dewe From the still-vext Bermoothes” (I, 11, 268-69), it is of interest to compare a 
passage from Eden’s Treatyse of the Newe India: “In this Ilande is no freshe 
water: but they gather the dew which in the night season falleth upon certayne 
leaves.” (See The First Three English Books on America, ed Arber; p. 38). 
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(2) Temp.: Ste. I will helpe his [Caliban’s] Ague (II, m, 101). 

Ste. How do’s thine Ague? (II, m, 144). 
Strach.: Our people, who are indeede strangely afflicted with 

Fluxes and Agues (p. 58).* 

(3) Temp.: Cal. I lov’d thee 
And shew’d thee all the qualities o’th’ Isle, 
The fresh Springs, Brine-pits; barren place and fertill 
(I, 11, 396+98). 
Cal. I’le shew thee[Trinculo] the best Springs (II, 11, 169). 
Cal. He [Trinculo] shall drinke nought but brine,’ for Ile 
not shew him where the guicke Freshes are (III, 1, 69-70). 


It is obvious that “the quicke Freshes” were not easily found. 
And so it was with Strachey’s crew. The fresh water they 
eventually found was “close aboord to the backe side of our 
Iland” (p. 39).8 


Strach.: There are no Rivers nor running Springs of fresh water 
to bee found upon any of them: when wee came first wee 
digged and found certaine gushings and soft bublings, 
which. . . . soone sinketh into the earth. . . .; for accord- 
ing as their raines fell, we had our Wels and Pits (which we 
digged) either halfe full, or absolute exhausted and dry, 
howbeit .... we found. ... standing Pooles, contin- 
ually .... full of fresh water . . . . He had procured Salt 
to bee made with some Brine (p. 29). 


In the lines immediately following those quoted above, Caliban 
brings down a curse on Prospero’s head: 


(4) Temp.: All the Charmes Of Sycorax: Toades, Beetles, Batts 
light on you. (I, 11, 399-400), 


Shortly before the fresh springs Strachey had mentioned 
“Toade” and “Beetell” (pp. 17-18) within eight lines of each 
other, and “Battes” four pages later (p. 22). 


* Repeated in Delawarr’s Despatch. See Hist. of Travaile, xxxv. 

5 It is the same curse which Prospero uses with Ferdinand: “Sea water shalt 
thou drinke” (I, 1, 539). 

6 The same difficulties were encountered when they got to Jamestown 
which, “hath no fresh water Springs . . . . but what wee drew from a Well... . 
Sed by the brackish River owzing into it, from whence I verily beleeve, the chiefe 
causes have proceeded of many diseases” (p. 58). . 
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(5) Temp.: Cal. to Pro. A Southwest blow on yee (I, 1, 382). 
Strach.: ....the wind comming South-west a loome gale (p. 43). 
The Historie of Travaile: The wyndes here are variable: from the 

so-west come the greatest gusts, with thunder and heat 


(p. 30). 
Thevet: Southe winde and yll token... .And this fulnesse and 
abundance of troubles of the braine . . . .commeth of the 


ayre, and southwindes hot and moyst very common in 
America (p. 71).7 

(6) Temp.: Thou....wouldst give me Water with berries in’t 
(I, 1, 393-94). 
I’le plucke thee Berries (II, m, 169-70). 

Strach.: They are full of Shawes of goodly Cedar,....:; the 
Berries, whereof our men seething, straining, and letting 
stand some three or foure daies, made a kind of pleasant 
drinke (p. 18). 


Now berries are often mentioned by the travelers,’ one of 
whom, Hariot, mentions also an extraordinary number of other 
flora and fauna used in the play. He speaks of nuts, apple- 
crabs, “berrie in forme of Acornes,” oaks, cedars,? muscles, 
tortoises, bears, lions and “wolvish Dogges;” and all of these are 
mentioned within five pages.’ Brereton also lists several of 
them. The lake" is “full of small tortoises” and there is “great 


7 Archer speaks (Letier, Purchas’ Pilgrimes, XIX, 1) of being “crost by 
South-west windes.” Elsewhere Shakspere’s allusions are simply to the south, 
not southwest, as bringing ill health. (Cf. Cymb. II, m1, 135, Troilus, V, 1, 20, 
A. Y. L. I. Il, v, 50). The experience of Strachey and others may have caused 
him to change it. 

Douce quotes Batman, XI, 3. Luce (Arden, 34) thinks the use here is due to 
its being “an English wind, more pestilential in those days, which Shakespeare 
makes to blow in all quarters of the globe.” 

8 E. g. Strachey, pp. 23, 24, Hariot, p. 18, Hist. of Travaile,p.293, Brereton, 
p. 87. 

® In connection with Prospero’s boast (V, 54-55) that he “by the spurs pluckt 
up The Pyne, and Cedar,” cf. May in his Briefe Note, p. 201: “Cedar is the 
chiefest wood.” It is of some interest to note that in the passage of Golding’s 
Ovid from which Prospero’s words are taken (see Arden, pp. lxiii-lxiv) there is 
no mention of particular trees, and that oak and cedar (both mentioned by P.) 
are found together in Strachey, p. 40. 

10 Briefe and True Reporte, pp. 18-23. 

1 This is here called “a standing lake of fresh water.” We remember Sebas- 
tian’s words: “I am standing water” (II, 1, 236). 
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store of ground-nuts”” as well as “muscles.” 


(7) Temp. I ’prethee let me bring thee where Crabs grow; and I with 
my long nayles will digge thee pig-nuts;show thee a 
Jayes nest, and instruct thee how to snare the nimble 
Marmazet: lle bring thee to clustring Philbirts, and some- 
times V’le get thee young Scamels from the Rocke (II, 
m1, 177-81). 


Luce “ quite aptly cites “Ralph’® Hamor’s record of the year 
1610,” where we find, “Some filberds I have seene, Crabbes 
great store.” But it should be mentioned that “Hamor’s record 
of the year 1610” was not published until 1615, that it carried 
the account to.June 18, 1614; and that therefore unless we 
assume that Shakspere had access to the first part of the manu- 
script, as he did in the case of Strachey, he could not have used 
Hamor as a source.*” 

Caliban has spoken (1.178) of “a Jayes nest.” Jays do not 
appear in the lists of birds in either Strachey'® or in A True 
Declaration.” But Eden’s Historie®® speaks of “dyvers kyndes of 
Popingjayes;” and Thevet”! mentions the bird in connection 
with its nest: “There is a multitude of other Popengayes that are 
in the woodes . . . .and they make their mests in the toppes of 
trees.” In the margin is a note: “Great plenty of Popengayes in 
America.” 

Eden has also the next item in Caliban’s list. In his book of 
contents” he puts a “mountayne inhabited onely with Monkyes 


® Rosier also speaks of “ground-nuts.” See True Relation, p.157. Note that 
Caliban says “will digge thee pig-nuts.” 

13 Briefe and True Relation, all on p. 89. 

1 Arden Tempest, p. 162. 

5 Spelled Raphe on the original title page. 

% True Discourse, p. 23. 

17 Luce says also, “In Strachey are muscles, and trees with their ‘huskes 
that the swine ate’ (I, 1, 463); also the wild cats (IV, 263); and notably the 
‘Geese, Brants’ of IV, 250.” There is something wrong with the note here. 
There are no muscles in Strachey, and no huskes. Hamor (p. 23) has “huske 
like unto a Chesnut.” 

18 Thid., p. 22. 

9 Tbid., p. 13. 

% Tbid., p. 173. 

2 Tbid., p. 75. 

% Tbid., p. 175. 
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and Marmasettes.” And in the margin® opposite the passage 
itself: “Marmasets. Monkeyes.”* He mentions the animal 
again on page 49: “tayle lyke a marmasetie.” 


(8) Temp.: Cal. And sometimes Ile get thee young Scamels* from 

the Rocke (II, 1, 180-81). 
Strach.: Akinde of webbe-footed Fowle there is, of the bignesse of 

an English greene Plover, or Sea-Meawe, which all the 
Summer wee saw not....: : which Birds with a light vied 
in a darke night (as in our Lowbelling) wee caught . 
Our men found a prettie way to take them, which was step 
standing on the Rockes (p. 22). * 


Lowbelling means fowling by night, used by Shakspere else- 
where in the play. After Gonzalo has implied the coming of 
darkness, Sebastian says they would, “then go a Batfowling” 
(II, 1, 192). 


(9) Temp.: No more dams I’le make for fish?’ (II, m, 190). 


Sir Sidney Lee*® has a very plausible theory of the exact 
significance of this threat. He shows the extent to which the 
colonizers were dependent on the Indians’ peculiar knowledge of 
constructing dams or weirs for fish. 

Two incidental parallels may be mentioned here. Ceres speaks 
of, 


% Tbid., p. 37. 

* Topsell History uf Foure-footed Beastes, London, 1607, p. 3, has “Mar- 
mosits.” Both Luce (Arden, p. 76) and Furness (Variorum, p. 138) cite only 
“Maundevile’s Travels.” 

% The N. E. D. recognizes seamel as a variant of sea-mall (=seamew), and 
there is little doubt that Scamels is a misprint in the first folio for Seamels. 

* Oviedo likewise saw sea-mews near the Bermudas. Cf. Eden’s transla- 
tion in The First Three English Books, p. 233. 

27 One other animal of which Caliban had previously spoken (II, 11, 13) was 
the hedgehog, not mentioned by the voyagers. But there is mention of hogs. 
Luce, correcting Sir Sidney Lee, says (Arden, p. 151): “The trouble of hogs in 
the above . . . . may be derived from some authority I have not met with... . ; 
but in the accounts that I have read, the hogs were a boon to the castaways.” 
Lee had spoken of their being “sorely tried by the hogs which overran the island.” 
He probably had in mind Strachey’s (p."18),!“but the Hogs breaking in, both 
rooted them [plants] up and eate them.” 

*8 Scribners Magazine, September 1907, “American Indian in Elizabethan 
England,” vol. 42, pp. 313-30. See pp. 328-29. 
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(10) Temp.: My boskie* acres (IV, 90). 
Strach.: Wee have . ... Boske running along the ground (p. 48), 
(11) Temp.: By this Bottle which I made of the barke of a Tree, (II, u, 
130-31). 
Rosier: They [Indians] shewed us great cups made very wittily of 
bark (p. 142). 
Strach.: They have found the way to cover their houses: now (as 
the Indians) with barkes of Trees (p. 57). 


IV. THE CONSPIRACIES 


Gayley' has carefully followed the progress of the mutiny 
which probably suggested to Shakspere many details of the 
Ferdinand-Antonio conspiracy as well as that of Caliban— 
Stephano—Trinculo against Prospero. In this section I shall 
consider the verbal reminiscences of the account of the mutiny 
and touch upon a few problems of broader nature which Gayley 
failed to emphasize. 

The relation of the Governor to his men has pretty clearly 
suggested situations in The Tempest. 


(1) Temp.: Enter Ferdinand (bearing a Log) 
* Fer. There be some Sports are painfull; and their /abor 

Delight in them set off: Some kindes of basenesse 
Are nobly undergon; and most poore matters 
Point to rich ends: this my meane Taske 
Would be as heavy to me, as odious, but 
The Mistris which I serve, quickens what’s dead, 
And makes my labours, pleasures (III, 1, 2-9.) 

Strach.: The Governour dispensed with no travaile of his body, nor 
forbare .... to fell, carry and sawe Cedar... . (for what 
was so meane, whereto he would not himselfe set his 
hand) ....his owne presence and hand being set to 
every meane labour . . . . made our people at length more 
diligent (p. 28).? 


29 Luce’s speculation (Arden, 108) as to “how large a growth the boscage or 
the shrubbery may be,” is thus partially answered at least. 

80 It is Shakspere’s only use of the word. 

1 Op. cit., pp. 61-69. 

? It is of passing interest that Shakspere’s indebtedness to Die Schine Sidea 
has been based in part on the circumstance of Prince Engelbrecht’s carrying 
logs (see Variorum Tempest, pp. x and 333). But we have in the above quotation 
from Strachey a very possible suggestion for Ferdinand’s rdle. 
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(2) Temp.: Prospero starts sodainly and speakes... . 
Pro. I had forgot that foule conspiracy 
Of the beast Calliban, and his confederates 
Against my life:* the minute of their plot 
Is almost come: Well done, avoid: no more (IV, 158-63). 
Ste. I do begin to have bloody thoughts [referring to the 
“conspiracy” above] (IV, 247). 

Strach.: In these dangers and divellish disquiets ....thus in- 
raged amongst our selves, to the destruction each of other, 
into what a mischiefe and misery had wee bin given up, 
had wee not had a Governour with his authority, to have 
suppressed the same? Yet was therea .. . .conjuration a 
foote, deadly and bloudy, in which the life of our Governour, 
with many others were threatned (p. 32). 


For ten pages,‘ Strachey is electric with conspiracy and 
confederates. Thus, “a conspiracy was discovered” (p. 29), 
“to be of the conspiracy” (p. 31), “the confederates were divided” 
(p. 33), and “in a Confederate” (p. 34). 


(3) Temp.: Ste. Wee will inherit here (II, m, 184). 
Fer. Let me live here ever (IV, 136). 
Cal. Do that good mischeefe, which may make this 
Island, Thine owne for ever (IV, 243-44). 

Strach.: Whether, the desire for ever to inhabite heere, or what 
other secret else moved them thereunto, true it is, they 
sent an audacious and formall Petition to our Governour, 
....intreating him, that they might stay heere (p. 35).5 

(4) Temp.: Enter Ariell, loaden with glistering apparell [which the 
conspirators try to steal] (IV, 219). 

Strach.: They [conspirators] had now purposed to have made a 
surprise of the Store-house, and to have forced from 
thence, what was therein (p. 32). 


3 One of the means suggested by Caliban is, “Or with a logge Batter his 
skull” (III, 1,94-95). Strachey mentions, “A Sayler, being villanously killed by 
the foresaid Robert Waters, (a Sayler likewise) with a shovell, who strake him 
therewith under the lift of the Eare” (p. 38). 

‘ pp. 28-38. 

5 In Virginia itself one trouble was the search for gold. Luce shows (Arden 
Tempest, pp. 169-70) how the men were beguiled by talc which they took for 
gold, how they frittered away their time instead of planting, and how the poet 
may have rebuked them in Caliban’s words: 

“What doe you meane 
To doate thus on such luggage?” (IV, 256-57). 
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Lawes, Divine: He that shall rob the store of any commodities 
therein . . . . whether provisions of victuals . . . .Apparrell 
. . . . Shall bee punished with death.* 
(5) Much of the diabolical scheming of Stephano and Cali- : 
ban proceeded from thejr drunkenness. } 
Strach.: That Beere purloyned, and stolne perhaps, either from 
some particular supply, or from the generall store (p. 50). 
(6) Temp.: Gon. Now blasphemy, That swear’st Grace ore-boord, not 
an oath on shore (V, 260-61).7 
Laws, Divine: That no man blaspheme Gods holy name upon 
paine of death, or use unlawful oathes (p. 10). 
A New-yeeres Gift: Make Atheisme and other blasphemie Capitall é 
....And though vaine swearing ....be the common ; 
and crying sinne of England, your land will flourish if 
this be repressed (p. 371). 
(7) Temp.: If you prove a mutineere, the next Tree (III, 1, 36-37). 
Strach.: Our Governour ....condemned him to be instantly 
hanged..... He was .... appointed to be hanged the 
next day, .... but being bound fast to a Tree all night, 
....his fellow Saylers ....cut his bands (pp. 34-38). 
(8) Temp.: Ile manacle thy necke and feete together (I, m, 538). 
Strach.: The Prisoner was brought forth in manacles (p. 31). 


Rh Bees 





At one stage of the conspiracy*only two men, Carter and Waters, 
held out against the Governor. One thinks of Stephano and 
Trinculo. ‘ 


V. THE WHITE MAN AND THE INDIAN 


As the previous section dealt with the relation between the 
Governor and mutinous elements in his colony at mirrored in 
the conspiracies against Prospero, so this section will deal with 
the relation between white man and Indian as reflected in that 


6 Lawes, Divine, Morall and Martiall (Force, II, 12). 

7 Cf. A True Declaration, “they neither feared God nor man, which provoked 
the wrath of the Lord of Hosts, and pulled downe his judgements upon them” 
(p. 18). 

® True Reportory, p. 37. The conspiracies never got very far because some one 
always gave them away. E.g., “Stephen Hopkins . . . .brake with one Samuel 
Sharpe and Humfrey Reede (who presently discovered it to the Governour)” (p. 30). 
Reede here is virtually playing the réle of Ariel, who overhears the plot of 
Stephano and Caliban against Prospero and says, “This will I tell my Master” 
(UI, m, 122); 
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of Prospero and Caliban.'! Caliban’s resentment at being dis- 
possessed was a natural one: 


This Island’s mine by Sycorax my mother, Which thou tak’st 
from me. (I, m1, 391-92). 


And Prospero’s arrogant assumption that he 


most strangely 
Upon this shore (where you were wrackt) was landed 
To be the Lord on’t (V, 185-87), 


might justly anger the native. 
The pamphlets were at some pains to justify the white man’s 
high-handed procedure. Thus: 


A True Declaration: It is not unlawfull, that wee possesse part of 
their land and dwell with them (p. 6). 
The New Life: God .... did likewise move her Princely mind to 
proffer that light to this blinde and miserable people 
(p. 202).? 


The first form which this imposed education was to take was 
naturally the teaching of language, the desire to “take their 
children and traine them up with gentlenesse, teach them our 
English tongue.”* We remember that Prospero makes the claim 
to Caliban that he, 


Took pains to make thee speake, taught thee each houre 
One thing or other: when thou didst not (Savage) 
Know thine owne meaning (I, m1, 416-18). 


1 Gayley (op. cit., pp. 62-63) gives the latest information about the deriva- 
tion of this name and others. He quotes (pp. 63-65) from Strachey’s account in 
which one Stephen Hopkins was, like Stephano, a prime mover in the conspiracy. 
And he indicates how the names of both Gonzalo and Ferdinand may have been 
suggested by Strachey’s mention of Gonzalos Ferdinandus Oviedus. He might 
also have noticed Strachey’s allusion (p. 54) to “Sir Ferdinando Weinman.” Luce 
(Arden Tempest, pp. xviii-xix and 177-79) gives a few additional details about 
names. 

As for Setebos, Farmer long ago pointed out its probable derivation from 
Eden’s History of Travayle. 

? For other instances, cf. A Good Speed to Virginia (1609), reprinted in 
J. P. Collier’s Illustrations of Early English Popular Literature. (London 1864) 
II, 23; Nova Britannia, p. 13; and Hist. of Travaile, p. 17. 

3 New Life, p. 215. 
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But we remember also Caliban’s quick rejoinder: 
You taught me Language, and my profit on’t 
Is, I know how to curse: the red plague rid you 
For learning me your language (I, m, 425~27). 

As he thrust at the Utopians in the Gonzalo-Antonio argu- 
ment, so here Shakspere thrusts at the colonizers who were not 
intellectually honest enough to confess their real purpose. He 
saw clearly that much of what the white man taught his red 
brother was of a deleterious nature. This conviction may have 
been formed on the suggestion of Montaigne,‘ who speaks of 
“people of the other [old] world (as they who had sowed the 
knowledge of many vices amongst their neighbours).”*> And the 
idea may have been driven home by the example of the big 
Indian to whom the Frenchman’s sympathy went out when he 
talked with him at “Roane in the time of our late King Charles 
the ninth:” 

Three of that nation, ignorant how deare the knowledge of our 
corruptions will one day cost their repose, securitie, and happinesse, 


and how their ruine shall proceed from this commerce... . were at 
Roane.® 


Miinster alludes with similar qualms to the process of 
“civilizinz” natives elsewhere: 

The marchaunts of Englande and Denmarke do not suffer them 
[people of Iceland] to be content with their owne but by reason of the 
great fishinge there, they repayre thither oftentimes and with their 
marchaundize they carrye thither their vices and enormities . . . . They 
[natives] havelearned nowe of late to brewe with malte and have left the 
drinkinge of plaine water.” 

Be it remembered that it was not till after Stephano had given 
Caliban to drink of his “fire water” that the murder of Prospero 
was hatched. 

Other matters which the Indian was taught concerned the 
sun and moon. Caliban refers gratefully to Prospero’s having 
instructed him how, 


4A. H. Gilbert (Romanic Review, V, pp. 357-63) develops the influence of 
Montaigne on The Tempest, showing that much of the contrast between savage 
and civilized man may have been suggested by the Essays. 

5 Essays, I, 225. 

® Essays, I, 231. 

1 Briefe Collection, fol. 22. 
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To name the bigger Light, and how the lesse That burne by day, 
and night (I, 1, 395+96). 


But this kind of instruction also is diverted to evil purposes 
for when he asks Stephano, “Ha’st thou not dropt from 
heaven?” (II, 11, 145) Stephano replies, 


Out o’th Moone I doe assure thee. I was the Man ith’ Moone, when 
time was. 
Cal. I have seene thee in her: and I doe adore thee: My Mistris shew’d 
me thee, and thy Dog, and thy Bush (II, 1, 146-49). 


Elsewhere® he speaks of his new master as “a brave God,” 
and beseeches him to “be my god”.® This concern with sun and 
moon and the worship of white men as gods are definite re- 
flections of the voyagers’ accounts. Thus: 


A True Relation: He [an Indian] suffered me to proceed in a dis- 
course of the roundnes of the earth, the course of the 
sunne, moone, starres and plannets (p. 11). 

Thevet: Some [Indians] have acknowledged the Sunne for sover- 
aigne, others the Moone (fol. 4.3). 

The Historie of Travaile: We understand they give great reverence 
to the sun (p. 93).!° 

Hariot: Who [God] . . . . made first other goddes of a principall 
order....; and afterthe Sunne, Moone, and Starres, as 
pettie goddes (p.,25) ....Some people could not tel 
whether to think us gods or men (p. 29). 

Prin. Navigations: By signes I came to understand that the thing 
which they most esteemed and reverenced was the Sunne: 
and I signified unto them that I came from the Sunne. 
Whereat they marveiled." 


The hoax succeeded then as it did with that “most poor 
credulous monster,” Caliban. Earlier in his life Caliban had, 
according to his own belief, been similarly deceived by Prospero: 


8 II, a, 124. 

* TI, um, 158. 

10 For other instances, see Good Speed, p. 20, Purchas’ Pilgrimage, pp. 589 
and 643. 

4 Fernando Alarcon. See Prin. Nav., LX, 287. Almost the same happened to 
Magellan in Patagonia, and to Sir Francis Drake on the coast of California. 
For other similar instances, consult Briefe and True Reporte, p. 29, New Found 
Worlde, p. 44, Hamor’s True Discourse, p. 36, and Purchas His Pilgrimes 
XVIII, 427. 
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When thou cam’st first 
Thou stroakst me, and made much of me... .: 
.... and then I lov’d thee 
And shew’d thee all the qualities o’th’ Isle (I, 11, 392+97). 


These are the amicable relations'? with the Indians mirrored 
by the travelers at first. 


They [Indians]are very charitable... .. Sosoone as they shal see any 
a farre off, enterinto theyr countrey, they will present unto them 
victualls.¥ 

They are generally very loving and gentle,“ and doe entertaine and 
relieve our people with great kindnesse.* 


We are reminded at once of the words of the idealistic Gonzalo 


(For certes, these are people of the Island) 

Who though they are of monstrous shape, yet note 
Their manners are more gentle, kinde, then of 

Our humaine generation you shall finde 

Many, nay almost any (III, m1, 42-46). 


“They passe us,” says de Bry," “in many thinges.” 

But the good relations were unfortunately short-lived; and the 
voyagers begin to fill their accounts with viterperative abuse. 
Hamor"’ calls the natives “revengefull implacable Indians,” and 
later'’ alludes to their “mailice and trechery.”'* Also: 


The Historie of Travaile: They [Indians] are soone moved to anger, 
and so malitious that they seldome forgett an injury; 
they are very thievish (p. 69), . . . . Their chief attempts 
are by stratagems, surprizes, and trecheries (p. 107). 


2 Rachel M. Kelsey (Jour. of Eng. and Ger. Philol. XIII, pp. 98-103) shows 
how the Indians danced to entertain their white brothers, and how a passage in 
the account of the Weymouth expedition may have suggested details in Ariel’s 
song, I, 1, 441 ff. She further argues very plausibly that Shakspere may have 
seen parts of The Proceedings (1612) before they were published together by 
“W. S.”, and used them in his description of the dance, III. m, 24 ff. 

18 Thevet’s New Found Worlde, p. 69. 

4 For the emphasis on this side of the Indians’ nature, see Eden’s History, 
p. 38, Good Speed p. 19, Montaigne, I, 221 ff., Rosier’s True Relation, pp. 137, 
156, Brereton’s Briefe and True Relation, p. 92, and Hariot’s Briefe and True 
Report, XXIII. 

% Nova Britannia, p. 11. 

6 Briefe and True Report, To the Gentle Reader. 

1” True Discourse, p. 2. 

18 Op. cit., p. 28. 

19 Prospero (I, 1, 430) calls Caliban “Malice.” 
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Strach.: It did not a little trouble the Lieutenant Governour, who 
since his first landing in the Countrey (how justly soever 
provoked) would not by any meanes be wrought toa 
violent proceeding against them [Indians], for all the prac- 
tises of villany, with which they daily indangered our men, 
thinking it possible, by a more tractable course, to winne 
them to a better condition: but now being startled by 
this [murder of a white man] he well perceived, how litile a 
faire and noble intreatie workes upon a barbarous dispo- 
sition, and therefore in some measure purposed to be 
revenged (pp. 62~63).?° 


This is precisely in the spirit of Prospero’s speech: 


Thou most lying slave,” 

Whom stripes may move, not kindnes: I have us’d thee 
(Filth as thou art) with humane care,.... 

. .. » Abhorred Slave, 

Which any print of goodnesse wilt not take, 

Being capable of all ill: I pittied thee, 

Took pains to make thee speak, .... 

.... But thy vild race 

(Tho thou didst learn) had that in’t, which good natures 
Could not abide to be with; therefore wast thou 
Deservedly confin’d,into this Rocke (I, m, 405-23). 


Shakspere may have had in mind at the same time the rela- 
tion between Governor Gates and his rebellious men. Strachey 
speaks of the latter as those, “who had not conscience nor 


2 My interpretation at this point differs from that of Sir Sidney Lee 
(“American Indian” Scribner’s, 1907, pp. 327-29), who believes that the two 
opposite portraits Shakspere gives of the Indian are due to their various char- 
acters in different parts of America. I cannot help feeling they are due rather to 
that change of attitude which took place after the first treacheries were per- 
petrated, a change often alluded to by the voyagers. The poet probably in- 
tended to satirize the two extremist conceptions of the people as he had those of 
their land. 

1 Luce sees in Caliban a three-fold division, (see Arden Tempest, xxxii- 
xxxviii), as the embodiment of the supernatural, as a negro slave, and as a 
dispossessed Indian. I seriously question whether Shakspere had the second in 
mind as distinct from the third. The Indian served in the capacity of slave, and 
“this Thing of darkenesse,” which Luce quotes in substantiation, surely alludes 
to nothing but Caliban’s parentage, “got by the divell himselfe Upon thy wicked 
Dam” (I, 1, 378-79). Cf. the common expression, Prince of darkness, for the 
devil, 
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knowledge, to draw in the yoke of goodnesse..... He did now 
pittie them” (pp. 36-37). 

Pity is the quality in the Governor constantly emphasized 
by Strachey.” 

One further detail possibly suggested by the relations be- 
tween Gates’ men and their officers is Caliban’s general surliness. 
Prospero says: 


Wee’ll visit Caliban, my slave, who never Yeelds us kinde answere 
(I, 11, 364-65). 


There was the case of one Henry Paine who, 


did not onely give his said Commander evill language, but strucke at 
BA « «0s The said Paine replyed with a setled and bitter violence 
(p. 33+34). 


One last feature of the relation between whites and reds 
concerns the practice of carrying Indians back to London. Says 
Stephano of Caliban: 


If I can recover him, and keepe him tame, and get to Naples with 
him, he’s a Present for any Emperour (II, m, 73-75). 


From the time a Brazilian cacique was exhibited at the court 
of Henry VIII, it was a regular practice so to exhibit Indians in 
London. A passage in Rosier’s True Relation® implies that every 
voyage was expected to bring back its quota, it“being a matter of 
great importance for the full accomplishment of our voyage. 
Thus we shipped five savages, two canoes, with all their bows 
and arrows.”’ 

Lee™ gives a long list of Indians taken in this manner, and 
shows how many of them died in England. One instance he 
gives in his Life of William Shakespeare™ is particularly sig- 
nificant: “A native of New England called Epenew* was brought 


2 Cf. p. 30, “Our Governour (.. . . at all times sorry in the punishment of 
him... .)”; p. 38, “had his tryall respited by our Governour”; p. 52, “The 
pitty hereof moved our Governour.” 

3p. 145. 

* “American Indian,” Scribner’s, September, 1907, pp. 316-24. See also 
supplementary material in “Caliban’s Visits to England,” Cornhill Magazine, 
March 1913, esp. pp. 338-41. 

% London, 1915, p. 432, n. 1. 

* It has been suggested that he is the one referred to in Henry VIII: “Or 
have we some strange Indian with the great tool come to court?” (V, Iv, 33-35). 
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to England in 1611, and ‘being a man of so great a stature’ was 
‘showed up and down London for money as a monster (mis- 
quoted for wonder).”?7 

Shortly before Stephano’s lines quoted above, Trinculo had 
said: 

When they [people of England] will not give a doit to relieve a lame 
Begger, they will lay out ten to see** a dead Indian” (II, m, 34-36). 


VI. MONSTERS 


The first of the three classifications into which Luce! put 
Caliban was that of a monster. Prospero addresses him as, 


Thou poysonous slave, got by the divell himselfe Upon thy wicked 
Dam (I, 11, 378+79). 


Judged from that point of view he is nothing but the convention- 
al figure so familiar in the current demonologies. For instance, 
the question is asked in King James’ Daemonologie, 


27 See John Smith’s Travels and Works, Edinburgh, 1910, 2 vol., II, 701. 
The Historie of Travaile (finished before the close of 1612) has this contemporary 
reference to the same event (see pp. 172-73): “Captain Harlow, the same who 
brought away the salvadges at this tyme shewed in London, from the river of 
Canada.” 

There is no doubt about Epenow’s being one of the five (see Smith’s Travels, 
II, 697); but there is unfortunately some doubt about the date. Alexander 
Brown (see Genesis, II, 911) gives it as “in the spring of 1612.” 

28 Douce (Illustrations 1839, p. 9) appositely quotes Batman (1582): “Of 
late years there hath been brought into England, the cases or skinnes of such 
crocodiles to be seene, and much money given for the sight thereof; the policy 
of strangers laugh at our folly, either that we are too wealthy,.or else that we 
know not how to bestow our money.” 

2? Luce (Arden Tempest, p. 169) conjectures that the Pocahantas-Smith 
episode may have suggested some details in the relation between Miranda and 
Ferdinand, her intercession for him with her father. Elsewhere (p. 160) he 
quotes a passage from Smith’s True Relation wherein we see possible proto- 
types of Miranda and Caliban: “Powhatan . . . . sent his daughter... . the 
only Nonpareil (sic) of his Country; this hee sent by his most trustie messenger, 


called Rawhunt, as much exceeding in deformitie of person.” 


This use of nonpareil, by which Shakspere describes Miranda (III, m, 105), 
appears to have been the regular term in England for the Indian princess. 
Thus Hamor (True Discourse, p. 4); “Pocahuntas, (whose fame hath even bin 
spred in England by the title of Nonparella of Virginia).” 

1 Arden Tempest, pp. xxxii-xxxv. 

? Edinburgh 1597, p. 68. This is connected with the old theory of incubi and 
succubi, For other allusions and explanations, see Jean Bodin’s De la Demono- 
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How is it then that they say sundrie monsters have bene gotten by 
that way [by engendering with devils]? 


And Mandeville* has a passage which is a reflection of this 
same belief: 


The fiends of hell came many times and lay with the women of his 
generation and engendered on them diverse folk, as monsters and folk 
disfigured. 


Gayley* follows Luce in pointing out the many objects with 
which the monster Caliban is identified: 


Strachey’s description of the “Tortoise . . . such a kind of meat, as 
a man can neither absolutely call Fish nor Flesh, keeping most what in 
the water, and feeding upon Sea-grasse like a Heifer,”—and Shake- 
speare’s invention of Caliban, who is for Prospero “tortoise,” for Trin- 
culo, “Man or a fish? A strange fish!”, for Stephano “mooncalf” on all 
occasions. 


Fish was apparently used often for monster.’ As for tortoises, 
we must notice that Le Loyer* says, “the Tortoise is armed with 





manie des sorciers, Paris, 1587, p. 4, Le Loyer’s Treatise of Specters, p. 14, and 
Reginald Scot’s Discoverie of Witchcraft (1584) London 1886, p. 26. Le Loyer 
(p. 107) tells of the case of a monster born of a woman because her husband 
had been acting a devil’s part in a play, and went to her “clad in the same attire 
wherein he had played the divell.” For a general review of the whole subject see 
T. A. Spalding’s Elizabethan Demonology, London, 1880. 

* Travels, London, 1900, p. 145. 

4 Op. cit., p. 60. 

5 Cf. note, Arden Tempest, p. xxxv. Luce (p. 170) quotes Trinculo’s descrip- 
tion of Caliban, (II, 1, 36-37), “Leg’d like a man; and his Finnes like Armes,” 
and then offers a possible source. But his comments are misleading Under the 
heading of Other References to the Bermudas, he says, “More important is the 
following first sketch (circa 1597; Purchas, II, 1556) of the sole inhabitant of 
the Bermudas:—‘A sea-monster . . . . armes like a man without haire, and at 
the elbows great Finnes like a fish.’ ” This passage is surely ambiguous. Luce 
should have made it clear that the monster described has absolutely nothing to 
do with Bermuda. It was seen by dos Sanctos on his journey to the coast of 
East Africa. (See Purchas Pilgrimes, IX, 255). 

One case of a sea-monster which was connected with the Bermudas is re- 
counted by Job Hortop (see Princ. Nav., IX, 461}: “When we car: in the height 
of Bermuda, we discovered a monster in the sea, who shewed himselfe three 
times unto us from the middle upwards, in which parts he was proportioned like 
a man, of the complection of a Mulato, or tawny Indian.” 

® Treatise, fol. 77°. 
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deceipt and imposture;” and that the Bermuda travelers give 
the animal a prominent place.’ 

Another feature which links Caliban with the monster world 
is his “long nails.”* “And I with my long nayles will digge thee 
pig-nuts” (II, m. 177). 

We must take Trinculo’s “this puppi-headed Monster,” which 
he has used just before Caliban’s speech, and compare a passage 
from Batman,®? where he mentions men “with houndes heades” :!° 


they are armed with theyr nayles and teeth.’ 
Miinster likewise has a pertinent sentence: 


Our auncestors have fained many monsters in this country, as people 
with heades like unto dogs armed onelye with nailes. . . . havinge no 
kinde of mans speach but onelye a kinde of barking." 


We should recall that Prospero, 


Took pains to make thee speak ....when thou didst 
not (Savage) Know thine owne meaning; but wouldst 
gabble, like A thing most brutish” (I, m, 416-19). 


The quotation from Miinster given above is taken from a 
translation of extracts called A Briefe Collection and compendious 
Extract of straunge and memorable thinges, gathered out of the 
Cosmographye of Sebastian Munster. It was published, an octavo 
of one hundred and two folios, in London in 1572 and again in 
1574; and was a convenient digest of Miinster’s monumental 
work, precisely the sort of compendium which the busy Shak- 
spere would use.'® He might have derived nearly every monster 


7A True Declaration, (p. 11) has “plentie of Tortoises,” Strachey (p. 24) 
has the passage quoted by Gayley above, and the Historie of Travaile (p. 127) 
speaks of “Tortoyes here (such as in the Bermudas).” 

8 Konrad Meier (Die Neueren Sprachen, XV, 326) reproduces the picture of 
a fish-like man with long nails from Gesner’s Fish-book. 

® Upon Bartholome, fol. 228. 

0 Trinculo’s allusion was primarily figurative. 

1 Briefe Collection, fol. 82. 

2 Cf. Troilus (III, m1, 265-66), “He’s grown a very land-fish, languageless, 
a monster.” 

18 In spite ur its obvious usefulness, the book is almost never mentioned by 
modern editors of Elizabethan texts. It is very rare, never having been re- 
printed. 

There are further parallels in it which I hope to publish in a special article on 
the demonology in The Tempest. 
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alluded to in The Tempest from that one book alone. It is 
further noticeable that most of them are taken from one page, 
fol. 100. 

The monster world is present throughout the scene, (II, 1) 
where Trinculo and Stephano first stumble upon Caliban, the 
dramatist incidentally taking this opportunity to gibe the 
travelers who, “nere did lye, Though fooles at home condemne 
’em ” (III, m1, 37-38). 

Ste. This is some Monster of the Isle, with foure legs 
(II, 11, 70). ° 
Foure legges and two voyces. (II, mu, 97). 

This is precisely the sort of monster about whom the 
voyagers™ were forever bringing back weird tales. 

Ste. Thy eies are almost set in thy head (III, m, 9-10). 

Tri. Where should they bee set else? hee were a brave 

Monster indeede if they were set in his taile. 

Minster has strange peoples with “two eyes behind them.” 
And these are cousins germane to “Such men Whose heads 
stood in their brests” (III, m1, 63-64). One of the closest 
parallels with the above is from Miinster,’® a parallel which 
has never been mentioned: “Other people there are which 
have their faces in their breastes.” 

In the same speech, Gonzalo mentions, 

Mountayneeres, 
Dew-lapt, like Buls, whose throats had hanging at ’em 
Wallets of flesh (III, m1, 61-63). 

This has ordinarily been interpreted to allude to the goitre 
or the pouched ape.’” If, however, we take it with the parallel 
passage in A Midsummer Nights Dream, 

“4 Miinster (Briefe Collection, fol. 82 ff.) has alist of such abortions. Also 
Mandeville (Travels, 105, 133-34, 180, 233) and Batman (U pon Bartholome, pp. 
223-24, 228). The ultimate provenience of most of these creatures was Pliny’s 
Natural History. 

8 Briefe Collection, fol. 100. Douce (Illustrations, 1807, 1, 19) calls attention 
to a cut in Caxton’s edition of Aesop’s fables. 

8 Briefe Collection, fol. 100%. Batman Upon Bartholome (p. 224), also not 
mentioned, has this:“There be other, the be called Bennij, and it is said, they 
have no heads, but they have eyes fixed in theyr breasts.” Luce (Arden Tempest, 
p. 97) cites Mandeville, Hakluyt, Raleigh; Furness (Variorum Tempest, p. 179) 
adds Holland’s Pliny; and Halliwell-Phillipps (Selected Notes, p. 48) adds 


Montaigne. 
17 See Arden Temp., p. 97, and Variorum, p. 179. 
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Their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew; 
Crook-knee’d, and dew-lapp’d like Thessalian bulls 
(IV, 1, 12224), 


we may assume that Shakspere has in mind to some extent in 
both passages the people with enormous ears whom Miinster 
includes among his strange peoples: “And some to have so 
great ears that they hang down even to the feete.”!® 

Sebastian refers to two other monsters: 


Now I will beleeve 
That there are Unicornes: that in Arabia 
There is one Tree, the Phoenix throne, one Phoenix. (III, 
ur, 31-33). 


Unicorns and the phoenix were, of course, stock in trade; 
but it is worth mentioning that no source thus far cited’® de- 
scribes both creatures on the same page, as Miinster does.”° 

Only two more creatures will concern us here. Caliban says 
to Trinculo: 


We shall loose our time, And all be turn’d to Barnacles, or to Apes 
(IV, 272-73). 


As we have seen,”" Luce directed attention to the “geese brants” 
of Hamor’s record; and on p. 121 of the Arden Tempest he gives 
other possible sources of the barnacle superstition. He fails to 
mention its appearance in Miinster:” 


18 Mandeville (Travels, p. 134) also tells of people with great ears “that hang 
down to their knees.” Cf. likewise Thevet (New Found Worlde, fol. 112%): “In 
high Africa, there was people that had eares hanging downe to there hales.” 

19 Among these have been Pliny, Mandeville, Lyly, and Batman. 

20 Briefe Collection, fol. 60. The passage about the pheenix is as follows: 
“The Phenix is a noble byrd, and is but one in the worlde which is not much seene, 
.... Shee maketh her neste of Cassia and braunches of frankinsence tree... . 
This birde as Pliny sayth, is commonlye in Arabia.” On fol. 100” Miinster again 
mentions the phcenix and unicorn together, and says at the bottom of the same 
page: “Many other such . . . . uncredible thinges the Jewes doe fable uppon the 
lande of Preto Jhoan, which are so farre beyonde all credite and likelyhoode of 
truth, that I thought it better to omit them.” We should remember that Sebas- 
tian was purposely alluding to “uncredible thinges,” or, as Antonio puts it in 
the next speech, “what does else want credit.” 

*t See III, n. 17. 

® Briefe Collection, fol. 3. 
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In Scotlande there be certaine Trees which bringe foorthe a fruite 
folded and wrapped up in the leaves, and that fruite when in con- 
veniente time it falleth into the water runninge by the tree, it reviveth 
and taketh lifeand is transformed into a livinge fowle, which some call a 
goose of the tree or a Barnacle.* 


As for changing into apes, Topsell,** whose book appeared in 
London just four years before The Tempest, has this significant 
sentence: : 


Of the Poets it is fained that there were two bretheren most wicked 
fellowes, that were turned into A pes. 


RoBertT RALSTON CAWLEY 


23 Mandeville, most frequently cited in explanation of Shakspere’s lines, 
spells the word Bernake. Gerarde has barnakles. 

™% History of Foure-footed Beastes, pp. 2-3. 

% TI hope soon to publish the material I have collected concerning the 
influence of the voyagers on the entire drama between 1550 and 1642. 
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IMPROVING SHAKESPEARE: 
SOME BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON THE 
RESTORATION ADAPTATIONS 


EVERAL bibliographies have been compiled, during the 
last fifty years, of those altered versions of Shakespeare’s 
plays which form so illuminating a chapter in the history of the 
Restoration stage, and indeed of the English theatre in general. 
Unfortunately, the most scholarly of these lists have usually 
been minor appendices to works of wider scope, and are not 
unnaturally here and there inaccurate in detail. Perhaps the 
best is the most recent, Miss Bartlett’s, in her handy biblio- 
graphy, Mr. William Shakespeare; but there is no entirely trust- 
worthy list, since all of them neglect to include at least one 
important item, the altered Hamlet, and most of them do include 
several plays which are either not adaptations of Shakespeare or 
not adaptations at all. I propose, therefore, to supply a more 
accurate bibliography, preceding it by a list of those now avail- 
able, and supplementing it with a statement of the reasons for 
not counting as Shakespeare adaptations certain dramas which 
have long held their places in this inglorious roll of theatrical 
ineptitude. 


A. BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF THE RESTORATION ALTERATIONS. 


Bibliographies of these versions may be found in the following 
works, often with useful commentary: 


1. Henrietta C. Bartlett, Mr. William Shakespeare, New Haven, 
1922. 

2. Thomas P. Barton, Shakespeariana, MS. in the Boston Public 
Library. 

3. Henry T. Hall, Shakspere’s Plays: The Separate Editions of, with 
the Alterations done by various hands, 2nd ed., Cambridge (Eng.), 1880. 

4. W. H. Hudson, “Early Mutilators of Shakespeare,” Poet-lore, 
vol. 4 (June-July, 1892), pp. 360-371. 

5. William Jaggard, Shakespeare Bibliography, Stratford-on-Avon, 
1911. The altered versions are not listed separately but appear 
chronologically as regular editions of the original plays. 
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6. Frederick W. Kilbourne, Alterations and Adaptations of Shake- 
speare, Boston, 1906. 

7. Thomas R. Lounsbury, Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, New 
York, 1901. 

8. George C. D. Odell, Shakespeare from Betterton to Irving, New 
York, 1920. (See vol. 1.) 

9. “Stage Adaptations of Shakespeare,’ Cornhill Magazine, vol. 8 
(July, 1863), pp. 48-58. 

10. Montague Summers, Shakespeare Adaptations, London, 1922. 

11. G. F. Vincke, “Bearbeitungen und Auffuhrungen Shakespeare’- 
scher Stiicke vom Tode des Dichters bis zum Tode Garrick’s,” Shake- 
speare Jahrbuch, vol. 9 (1874), pp. 41-54. 

12. H. B. Wheatley, “Post-Restoration Quartos of Shakespeare’s 
Plays,” Library, 3rd series, vol. 4, pp. 237+269. 


B. First EpITIONs oF ALTERED STAGE VERSIONS 
OF SHAKESPEARE’s Piays (1660—1710)! 


1. The D’Avenant-Dryden Tempest: 

The Tempest, or the Enchanted Island. A Comedy. As it is now 
Acted at his Highness the Duke of York’s Theatre. London, Printed 
by J. M. for Henry Herringman at the Blew Anchor in the Lower-walk 
of the New-Exchange. MDCLXX. 

2. D’Avenant’s The Law Against Lovers*: 

Pp. 272-329 of The Works of S* William Davenant K* Consisting 
of Those which were formerl; Printed, and Those which he design’d 
for the Press: Now Published Out of the Authors Originall Copies. 
London: Printed by T. N. for Henry Herringman, at the Sign of the 
Blew Anchor in the Lower Walk of the New Exchange. 1673. 

3. D’Avenant’s Macbeth’: 

Macbeth, A Tragaedy. With all the Alterations, Amendmants, 
Additions, and New Songs. As it’s now Acted at the Dukes Theatre. 
London, Printed for P. Chetwin, and are to be Sold by most Book- 
sellers, 1674. 


1 That is, from the reopening of the theatres to the death of Betterton and 
the establishment of the Cibber-Wilks management. The texts of the versions 
made during this period are less difficult of access than is commonly supposed. 
For instance both the Harvard College Library and the Boston Public Library 
have excellent collections and together a complete one. 

? An adaptation of Measure for Measure, with an infusion of the Benedick- 
Beatrice plot from Much Ado about Nothing. 

3 The quarto of 1673 does not represent D’Avenant’s version. See my 
“D’Avenant’s Macbeth and Shakespeare’s,” Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass’n of Am.. 
XL, 619-644. 
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4, The D’Avenant-Dryden-Shadwell operatic Tempest: 

The Tempest, or the Enchanted Island. A Comedy. As it is now 
Acted at his Highness the Duke of York’s Theatre. London, Printed 
by T. N. for Henry Herringman, at the Blew Anchor in the Lower 
Walk of the New-Exchange. MDCLXXIV. 

5. The altered Hamlet: 

The Tragedy of Hamlet Prince of Denmark. As it is now Acted at 
his Highness’ the Duke of York’s Theatre. By William Shakespeare. 
London. Printed by Andr. Clark, for J. Martyn, and H. Herringman, 
at the Bell in St. Paul’s Church-Yard, and at the Blue Anchor in the 
lower Walk of the New Exchange, 1676. 

6. Dryden’s Ail for Love’: 

All for Love: Or, The World well Lost. A Tragedy, As it is Acted 
at the Theatre-Royal; And Written in Imitation of Shakespeare’s Stile. 
By John Dryden, Servant to his Majesty [Quotation]. In the Savoy: 
Printed by Tho. Newcomb, for Henry Herringman, at the Blew 
Anchor in the Lower Walk of the Néw-Exchange, 1678. 

7. Shadwell’s Timon of Athens: 

The History of Timon of Athens, the Man-Hater. As it is acted 
at the Dukes Theatre. Made intoa Play. By Tho. Shadwell. Licensed, 
Feb. 18. 1678/7. Ro. L’Estrange. London, Printed by J. M. for Henry 
Herringman, at the Blue Anchor, in the Lower Walk of the New- 
Exchange, 1678. 

8. Dryden’s Troilus and Cressida: 

Troilus and Cressida, or, Truth Found too Late. A Tragedy As it is 
Acted at the Dukes Theatre. To which is Prefix’d, A Preface Contain- 
ing the Grounds of Criticism in Tragedy. Written by John Dryden 
Servant to his Majesty. [Quotation.] London, Printed for Jacob 
Tonson at the Judges-Head in Chancery-lane near Fleet-street, and 
Abel Swall, at the Unicorn at the West-end of S. Pauls, 1679. 

9. Otway’s Caius Marius*: 

The History and Fall of Caius Marius. A Tragedy. As it is Acted 
at the Duke’s Theatre. By Thomas Otway. [Quotation.] London, 
Printed for Tho. Flesher, at the Angel and Crown in S. Paul’s Church- 
yard. 1680. 

10. Crowne’s Misery of Civil War’: 

The Misery of Civil-War. A Tragedy, As it is Acted at the Duke’s 


Theatre, by His Royal Highnesses Servants. Written by Mr. Crown. 


* Probably by D’Avenant. See my “Hamlet undor the Restoration ,” Pub. 
Mod. Lang. Ass’n of Am., XXXVIII, 770-791. 

5 Strictly speaking, an imitation in another kind, rather than an alteration, of 
Antony and Cleopatra. 

6 A perversion of Romeo and Juliet. 

7 Largely based on 2 Henry VI, Acts IV and V, and 3 Henry VI. 
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London, Printed for R. Bentley, and M. Magnes, in Russel-Street 
in Covent-Garden, 1680. ; 

11. Crowne’s Henry the Sixth, The First Part*: 

Henry the Sixth, The First Part. With the Murder of Humphrey 
Duke of Glocester. As it was Acted at the Dukes Theatre. Written 
by Mr. Crown. London, Printed for R. Bentley, and M. Magnes, in 
Russel-Street, in Covent-Garden. 1681. 

12. Tate’s King Lear: 

The History of King Lear. Acted at the Duke’s Theatre. Reviv’d 
with Alterations. By N. Tate. London, Printed for E. Flesher, and 
are to be sold by R. Bentley, and M. Magnes in Russel-street near 
Covent-Garden, 1681. 

13. Tate’s Richard IT: 

The History of King Richard The Second Acted at the Theatre 
Royal, Under the Name of the Sicilian Usurper. With a Prefatory 
Epistle in Vindication of the Author. Occasion’d by the Prohibition 
of this Play on the Stage. By N. Tate. [Quotation.] London, Printed 
for Richard Tonson, and Jacob Tonson, at Grays-Inn Gate, and at the 
Judges-Head in Chancery-Lane near Fleet-street, 1681 

14. Tate’s Ingratitude: 

The Ingratitude of a Common-Wealth: Or, the Fall of Caius Martius 
Coriolanus. As it is Acted at the Theatre-Royal. By N. Tate. [Quota- 
tion.] London, Printed by T. M. for Joseph Hindmarsh, at the Black- 
Bull in Cornhill. 1682. 

15. D’Urfey’s Injured Princess: 

The Injured Princess, or the Fatal Wager: As it was Acted at the 
Theatre-Royal, by His Majesties Servants. By Tho. Durfey, Gent. 
London: Printed for R. Bentley and M. Magnes in Russel-street in 
Covent-Garden, near the Piazza. 1682. 

16. Ravenscroft’s, Titus Andronicus: 

| Titus Andronicus; or the Rape of Lavinia. Acted at the Theatre 

Royall, A Tragedy, Alter’d from Mr. Shakespears Works, By Mr. Edw. 
Ravenscroft. Licensed, Dec. 21, 1686. R. L. S. London, Printed by 
J. B. for J. Hindmarsh, at the Golden-Ball in Cornhill, over against 
the Royal-Exchange. 1687. 

17. The Fairy Queen”: 

‘ The Fairy-Queen: an Opera. Represented at the Queen’s-Theatre 
By Their Majesties Servants. London, Printed for Jacob Tonson, at 
the Judges-Head, in Chancery-Lane. 1692. 


8 Largely based on 2 Henry VI. Acts, I. II, and III, and not (as it appears in 


Jaggard) on 1 Henry VI. 
® An alteration of Cymbeline. 
10 An operatic alteration of A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
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18. Lacy’s Sauny the Scot: 

Sauny the Scott: or, The Taming of the Shrew: A Comedy. As it is 
now Acted at the Theatre-Royal. Written by J. Lacey, Servant to his 
Majesty. And Never before Printed. [Quotation.] London, Printed 
and Sold by E. Whitlock, near Stationers-Hall. 1698. 

19. Gildon’s Measure for Measure: 

Measure for Measure, or Beauty the Best Advocate. As it is Acted 
At the Theatre in Lincolns-Inn-Fields. Written Originally by Mr. 
Shakespear: And now very much Alter’d; With Additions of several 
Entertainments of Musick. London: Printed for D. Brown, at the 
Black Swan without Temple-Bar; and R. Parker at the Unicorn Under 
the Royal-Exchange in Cornhill. 1700. 

20. Cibber’s Richard IIT: 

The Tragical History of King Richard III. As it is Acted at the 
Theatre Royal. By C. Cibber. [Quotation.] London, Printed for 
B. Lintott at the Middle Temple-Gate, in Fleet-street, and A. Bettes- 
worth at the Red Lyon on London Bridge. [1700. Advertisement.] 

21. Granville’s Jew of Venice: 

The Jew of Venice. A Comedy. As it is Acted at the Theatre in 
Little-Lincolns-Inn-Fields, by His Majesty’s Servants. London, 
Printed for Ber. Lintott at the Post-House in the Middle Temple-Gate, 
Fleetstreet, 1701. [Advertisement.] 

22. Dennis’s Comical Gallant: 

The Comical Gallant: or the Amours of Sir John Falstaffe. A Com- 
edy. As it is Acted at the Theatre Royal in Drury-lane. By his 
Majesty’s Servants. By Mr. Dennis. To which is added, A large 
Account of the Taste in Poetry, and the Causes of the Degeneracy of 
it. London, Printed, and Sold by A. Baldwin, near the Oxford Arms 
in Warwicklane. 1702. 

23. Burnaby’s Love Betrayed :™ 

Love Betray’d; or, The Agreeable Disappointment. A Comedy. As 
it was Acted at the Theatre in Lincolns Inn Fields. By the Author 
of The Ladies Visiting-Day. [Quotation.] London: Printed for 
D. Brown at the Black-Swan without Temple-Bar, F. Coggan in the 
Inner-Temple-Lane, Fleet-Street, W. Davis at the Black-Bull, and 
G. Strahan at the Golden-Ball against the Exchange in Cornhill. 1703. 


C. PLays SOMETIMES MISTAKEN FOR ALTERED 
VERSIONS OF SHAKESPEARE 


1. Caryl’s English Princess. 
Miss Bartlett begins her bibliography of Restoration adapta- 
1 An incredibly inept alteration of Twelfth Night. 
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tions” with John Caryl’s The English Princess, or, the Death of 
Richard III. This play was printed in 4to in 1667" and acted by 
Betterton in the same year. It is ascribed to Caryl by Gerard 
Langbaine.“ That grand old Roman, John Downes, for half a 
century Betterton’s prompter, describes the original production 
by the Duke’s company at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, as follows: 


Richard the Third, or the English Princess, Wrote by Mr. Carrol, 
was Excellently well Acted in every Part; chiefly, King Richard, by 
Mr. Betterton; Duke of Richmond, by Mr. Harris; Sir William Stanly, 
by Mr. Smith, Gain’d them an Additional Estimation, and the Ap- 
plause from the Town, as well as profit to the whole Company.** 


In his prologue the author bluntly declares his sources. 
Disdaining “foreign toys,” he assures his patrons that 


But to plain Hollinshead and down-right Stow 
We the coarse Web of our Contrivance owe. 


To Shakespeare’s play Caryl’s rhymes are little, if at all, in- 
debted. He begins with the approach of Richmond, and em- 
phasizes a love interest which becomes the chief motive of the 
play. Richard woos the Princess Elizabeth, but after his repulse 
orders her execution. The Yorkist heir, who loves Richmond, is 
saved for him by another lady, also in love with him, who is 
disguised as Elizabeth’s page. The play is not, then, an altera- 
tion, though Caryl’s inspiration may conceivably have been the 
Shakespearean scene in which Richard proposes for his brother’s 
daughter. 

The English Princess was produced not later than March 7, 
1667, when Pepys saw it. The warrant book of the lord chamber- 
lain contains an entry indicating that it was acted on March 3 


2 Mr. William Shakespeare, p. 71. Capt. Jaggard also lists the play as an 
alteration (Shakespeare Bibliography, p. 370). 

48 This edition may have escaped Professor Odell’s notice, or perhaps his 
printer errs in specifying 1677 (Shakespeare from Betterton to Irving, I, 43); I 
should of course assume the latter to be the case were it not that Professor 
Odell appears to suppose that the play was printed some years after its produc- 
tion. The catalogue of the British Museum lists editions in 1667 and 1674; 
Capt. Jaggard gives only 1667. 

“4 Langbaine, An Account of the English Dramatick Poets (1691), p. 530; 
Langbaine-Gildon, The Lives and Characters of the English Dramatick Poets 
(c. 1699), p. 160. 

% John Downes, Roscius Anglicanus (Knight’s ed.), p. 27. 
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“at ye theatre,” i.e., not at court. This entry appears in a bill 
presented on behalf of Lady D’Avenant covering all the plays 
acted in the royal presence by the Duke’s company between 
October, 1666,and August 7, 1668. Performances given at court 
were billed at £20, and those at the regular theatre at £10. This 
note, discovered by Professor Allardyce Nicoll, seems to be in- 
correct because March 3 was a Sunday." At any rate, Pepys saw 
The English Princess on the 7th, when he pronounces one of his 
choicest opinions: “a most sad, melancholy play, and pretty 
good, but nothing eminent in it, as some tragedies are. Only,” 
he continues, 


little Mis. Davis"? did dance a jig after the end of the play, and there 
telling the next day’s play; so that it came in by force only to please the 
company to see her dance in boy’s clothes; and, the truth is, there is 
no comparison between Nell’s dancing the other day at the King’s 
house in boy’s clothes and this, this being infinitely beyond the other. 


Genest considers it unlikely that Shakespeare’s Richard III 
or any alteration of it was presented on the Restoration stage 
until Colley Cibber’s famous version in 1700.18 Caryl’s play, he 
thinks, may have held the boards till rhymed tragedies went 
out of fashion. He assumes, I think rightly, that Downes’s 
mention of Richard III as one of Betterton’s parts must refer to 
Caryl’s play.’® The latter is, in fact, not at all a despicable 
performance; it is vastly superior to its rhymed co-mate, the 
Henry V of Orrery, and though not remotely approaching 
Shakespeare’s plane, does at least present two or three scenes of 
genuine power. 


2 Orrery’s Henry V. 


This history ?° has sometimes been taken for an alteration 
of Shakespeare. But the two plays have little in common. 
Orrery’s is a rhymed account of the rival loves of Henry and his 


16 Allardyce Nicoll, Times Literary Supplement, Sept. 14, 1922, p. 584. Also 
his Restoration Drama, p. 308. 
, “Moll” Davis, Nelly Gwyn’s rival as dancer and as mistress of Charles II. 
18 Nor was any separate edition published during this period. 
19 Genest, Some Account of the English Stage, 11, 214. 
20 Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery, The History of Henry the Fifth, London, 1672. 
"1 Capt. Jaggard, for instance, lists it, like the adaptations, among the regular 
editions of the play. 
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friend Owen Tudor for the Princess Katharine. The historical 
interest is much slighter than in Shakespeare’s play. There is no 
comedy. The fighting is narrated—we are vouchsafed no 
glimpse of Agincourt. 

Shakespeare’s Henry V seems never to have been acted on the 
Restoration stage. In Sir Henry Herbert’s list (November 3, 
1663) of plays and fees occurs the following item: “Henry the 
5th ....£2.” This must have been Orrery’s play, since the 
regular charge for a revived play was only £1. 

Pepys saw the noble lord’s effusion on August 13, 1664. His 
delirious approval is worth quoting for the sake of comparison 
with his customarily restrained reviews of Shakespearean per- 
formances: 


A most noble play . . . . wherein Betterton [as Owen Tudor], Harris 
[as King Harry], and Ianthe’s [Pepys’s pet name for Mrs. Betterton, 
who played Katharine] parts are most incomparably wrote and done, 
and the whole play the most full cf height and raptures of wit and 
sense, that ever I heard. 


There is, it is true, much sententiousness in the play. But the 
central idea, the King’s pleading his rival’s suit, is rather silly, 
and as Pepys himself in a later entry admits not consistently 
handled. 

The play was nevertheless a great success: Downes lists it 
among the principal stock pieces at Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” 
On its first production, which was elaborately mounted, it had 
the then remarkable run of ten days. For this occasion King 
Charles lent his coronation suit to Betterton, and the Duke of 
York allowed Harris to wear his. Wheatley states that Orrery’s 
play displaced Shakespeare’s. This way of putting the case is 
not quite accurate, since it appears that Shakespeare’s Henry 
the Fifth had never been revived. Sometimes a new play dis- 
placed Shakespeare’s—Otway’s Caius Marius, for example; in 
other cases the new play failed—such was the deserved fate of 
D’Avenant’s The Law against Lovers; in still others, the new 
play and the old both held the stage: a good instance of the 
last situation is Banks’s Anna Bullen, which neither failed, nor 
replaced Henry the Eighth. 


2 Downes, p. 23. 
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As we have seen, however, aside from the use of the same 
historical personage, though not even as the central figure, the 
Henry V of Orrery bears practically no relation to Shake- 
speare’s play. 


3. Banks’s Vertue Betray’d: or Anna Bullen 


Though occasionally referred to by bibliographers as an 
alteration, Banks’s Anna Bullen owes almost nothing to any of 
Shakespeare’s plays; it might be described as a bungling sequei 
to Henry the Eighth. It was acted at the splendid Dorset 
Garden theatre in 1682;3 Downes mentions it as a stock play of 
the Duke’s company.* Genest notes several interesting per- 
formances, which may serve to illustrate the vogue of this 
piece. On May 9, 1702 it was acted at Drury Lane for the 
benefit of Captain Griffin, who played Henry.* Mrs. Knight, 
likewise, chose it for her benefit at the same house during the 
season 1705-6.% The title role became a vehicle for the great 
Mrs. Oldfield, as indeed it had been for the great Mrs. Barry. 
Davies notes, in the 1789 edition of the Roscius Anglicanus, 
that Anna Bullen had not been revived since Mrs. Oldfield’s 
death.?? 

John Banks was a popular playwright, whose The Unhappy 
Favorite, or The Earl of Essex, another adventure in English 
history, long held the stage. Yet he never reached, even in the 
estimation of his contemporaries, the first rank among the 
poets, but as Langbaine has it, “bore up” in the second.?8 
“He seems,” says the Cambridge History, somewhat less 
charitably, “to have been an admirer of Lee, and faithfully 
reproduced that author’s worst characteristics.”*® Cibber’s 
opinion is still more unflattering. He describes Anna Bullen, 
The Earl of Essex, and Mary Queen of Scots as “written in the 


23 Genest, I, 357. 

% Downes p. 37. 

% Genest, II, 274. 

% Genest, II, 340. 

27 John Downes, Roscuis Anglicanus, ed. 1789, p. 47. 

%8 Gerard Langbaine, An Account of the English Dramatick Poets (1691), 
p. 7. For a list of Banks’s plays consult Mr. Allardyce Nicoll’s invaluable 
“Hand-list of Restoration Plays,” in his Restoration Drama, p. 352. 

*9 Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit., VIII, 194. 
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most barren, barbarous Stile that was ever able to keep Posses- 
sion of the Stage.’ 

The first member of this historical trilogy was printed in 
1682, with the following title page: 


Vertue Betray’d: or, Anna Bullen. A Tragedy. Acted at His Royal 
Highness the Duke’s Theatre. Written by John Banks. Crescit sub 
Pondere Virtus. London: Printed for R. Bentley and M. Magnes, in 
Russel-Street in Covent-Garden. MDCLXXXII. 


Captain Jaggard fails to mention other editions, but the 
catalogue of the British Museum gives 1692, 1715, 1727, 1776, 
and 1781. 

The following synopsis of the plot indicates the independent 
character of Banks’s treatment. 


Act I. Anna Bullen has consented to marry King Henry because 
Northumberland, Piercy’s father, and Rochford, her own brother, 
have deceived her into believing that Piercy, whom she loves, has 
married Lady Diana Talbot. Wolsey has risen again and is now high 
in favor with the King; aided by the Lady Elizabeth Blunt, a dis- 
appointed aspirant for the royal hand, he plots to overthrow Queen 
Anna, whom as a Protestant he finds he cannot tolerate. 

Act II. At the beginning of this act there is a reminiscence of the 
Henry VIII of Shakespeare and Fletcher, in the rebuff of Rochford 
when he attempts to speak to the moody King. The latter gladly 
ceceives Wolsey, who with complete success has thrown in the King’s 
way the dazzling Jane Seymour. Henry now demands that the Cardinal 
shall make a third marriage feasible; this Wolsey assures him can be 
accomplished by a papal dispensation, and quiets the King’s scruples 
by charging Anna with adultery. Piercy, the co-respondent, has been 
absent from court; he now returns and in a protracted and uncon- 
vincingly emotional scene learns that Anna has married the King. 
In his desperation he accepts with enthusiasm his father’s arrange- 
ments for his marriage with Lady Diana Talbot. 

Act III. As a part of the plot against Anne, Lady Elizabeth Blunt 
pretends love for Rochford, whom she induces to send her love letters 
disguised as from brother to sister. In the mean time the King finds 
Anna unaccountably deficient in connubial warmth, and turns against 
her. Piercy appears and reproaches her for her disloyalty to him. 
He then consents to wed Lady Diana, with whom he makes a compact 
to live not as lovers but as companions in wretchedness. 

Act IV. Anne resolutely refuses to see Piercy, but Lady Blunt 
persuades Rochford to urge her to grant an interview. This she does, 
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and at last Piercy learns that the Queen’s marriage was brought off 
by guile. After a long scene in which he pleads his love, Anne swoons 
in the time-honored fashion, to be surprised (in the same fashion) by 
the Cardinal, as her lover supports her. Piercy foolishly allows himself 
to be persuaded to flee; Rochford’s letters to Lady Blunt are produced 
and alleged to be addressed by him to his sister the Queen, who is 
thereupon accused of adultery and incest, and arrested along with 
her brother. 

Act V. In the last act the future sovereign, the little Princess 
Elizabeth, makes an unsuccessful effort to avert the King’s vengeance. 
Finally, we see Rochford and the Queen in turn led forth to the block, 
after which Piercy winds up the tragedy by dying of grief. 


The play thus provides several opportunities for extensive 
emotional portraiture, but these scenes are so protracted that 
unless they were seriously cut it is difficult to imagine that they 
could have been sustained successfully. In the hands of great 
actresses like Mrs. Barry and Mrs. Oldfield the character of 
Queen Anna was doubtless a lachrymose triumph; but the 
emotion is laid on with a trowel, and there is not the slightest 
attempt at any save the broadest characterization. 

As Henry the Eighth deals with the fall successively of 
Buckingham, Katharine, and Wolsey, Anna Bullen adds 
another name to the roll of the bluff-King’s victims. Banks’s 
tragedy is in no sense an adaptation of the earlier play. 


4. Sediey’s Antony and Cleopatra 


This play, the last of the heroic dramas in couplets,*° 
is sometimes, like the preceding, termed an adaptation.*! 
It was licensed on April 24, 1677, and was acted at least as 
early as February 12,2 at the new house of the Duke’s com- 
pany in Dorset Garden. Sedley’s play is quite independent of 
the great Jacobean tragedy, of which I have found no record of 
performance during the Restoration. 


3 Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit., VII, 139. 

31 Miss Bartlett includes it in her bibliography of adaptations, although she 
notes correctly that it is an original play. (Mr. William Shakspeare, p. 74.) 
Capt. Jaggard describes it as “founded on Shakespeare,” Bibliography, p. 282. 

% This date was discovered by Mr. Allardyce Nicoll in a list of plays in the 
lord chamberlain’s records. (See his Dryden as an Adapter of Shakespeare, p. 34). 
See Term Catalogue, May, 1677, (Arber’s ed., I, 273.) 
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Sir Charles’s rhymes were spouted by the following cast: 
Caesar, Smith; Agrippa, Jevon; Maecenas, Harris; Lucilius, 
Norris; Thyreus, Crosby; Antony, Betterton; Canidius, Med- 
bourne; Photinus, Sandford; Memnon, Percival; Chilax, 
Gillow; Cleopatra, Mrs. Mary Lee; Octavia, Mrs. Betterton; 
Iras, Mrs. Gibbs; Charmion [sic], Mrs. Hughes. As Genest 
remarks, the part of Photinus seems to have been written 
especially for Sandford, who was the leading villain of the time.* 
The reader will also notice that Mrs. Betterton played Octavia, 
not Cleopatra; the former character is in this play atleast the 
equal of the latter. Compared with Shakespeare’s Cleopatra 
Sedley’s lacks subtlety; she is a woman in love and therefore, 
in accordance with the best neo-classical canons, never varies in 
her love. So Antony, who is aptly described by one of his former 
allies as “a meer soft Purple Asian Prince.” The verse is fairly 
easy, but not in any way distinguished. 

The plot runs as follows: 


Act I. Scene i. The play begins after the sea-fight at Actium. 
Maecenas urges Caesar to avenge the wrongs of Octavia, but Agrippa 
persuades him to offer Antony peace. Scene ii. Memnon and Chilax, 
Egyptian lords, express concern for their country and hatred of Antony, 
who subsequently accepts with meekness the reproaches of Canidius 
and Photinus for his desertion of the fleet, and decides to take the 
field. He parts from Cleopatra with nothing but love in his speeches 
or in hers. 


Act II. Scenei. Photinus, the villain of the piece, plots Antony’s 
death and his own ascension of the throne, which he promises to share 
with Iras, whom he woos. To his proposal she responds with engaging 
frankness, 

“I will do anything to be a Queen; 

I could love one whom I had never seen.” 
Scene ii. Photinus has sent his legions to Caesar. Again Maecenas 
urges an attack on Antony; but Octavia appears, pleads for her 
wayward spouse, and at last, convinced that she is the casus belli, 
tries to kill herself. She is prevented by Maecenas, who now informs 
her of his own passion. She threatens suicide unless he agrees to 
promote a peace, and leaves him on the horns of a neat dilemma; 
for, he says, 
“whilst he [Antony] lives I never can enjoy [Octavia] 
And if he dies she will her self destroy.” 


* Genest, I, 208, 
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Act III. Scene i. Caesar, Maecenas, and Agrippa discuss the 
conduct of the imperial black sheep; Caesar finally decides to assume 
absolute rule. Canidius and Photinus advise Antony to accept the 
terms offered; he refuses, and Cleopatra confirms his refusal. Thyreus 
arrives with Caesar’s overtures to the Queen. While presenting them 
he declares his love, but is overheard by Antony, who orders him 
whipped. Antony’s own soldiers rebel at this indignity to a Roman, 
and compel him to relent. 

Act IV. Scene i. Octavia pleads to Caesar for her husband, but in 
vain. Scene ii. In a sally Antony meets and kills Thyreus, who assures 
him of Cleopatra’s faithfulness. Maecenas and Caesar then attack, 
respectively, Canidius and Antony. The last is on the point of victory 
when a messenger arrives to tell him that 


“Agrippa’s got between the Town and you; 
Which Strategem when Cleopatra found, 
She Sally’d out, and is incompast round. 
Photinus stays behind to awe the Town, 
And keeps those of the pop’lar faction down.” 


To rescue his mistress Antony decides to forgo his victory. Scene iii. 
He does so. Then the scene shifts to the town, now in the hands of 
Photinus, who prepares to take Iras and the throne, and to that end 
wins over Memnon, Chilax, and the rabble. Scene iv. Antony, Cleo- 
patra, and their forces find the gates barred against them. Scene v. 
They gain the town. Photinus clears himself by convincing Antony 
that to save his own skin he was forced to head the rebels. 

Act V. Scene i. Antony is bzaten on land and sea. News reaching 
him of the Queen’s death, he determines to end the civil war by killing 
himself. He stabs himself, only to be informed by the diabolical 
Photinus that the Queen still lives, 

“And I the Story of her Death contriv’d, 
To make thee kill thyself, which has arriv’d 
Just as I wish’t.” 


The wounded Antony departs to find the Queen. Caesar enters and 
like a good executive repudiates the treacherous Photinus. News 
comes of Octavia’s death. Canidius and his troops make a final attack; 
defeated, the general commits suicide. The scene changes to the 
monument, where the lovers take their everlasting farewell. Antony 
dies, after speaking the following lines. 
“Dearest Queen, 

Let my Life end before your Death begin. 

O Rome! thy freedom does with me expire, 

And thou art lost, obtaining thy desire.” 
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Cleopatra applies the asp and kneels by Antony’s body. 
“To thy cold Arms take thy unhappy Queen, 

Who both thy ruine and her own has been: 

Other Embrace than this she’] never know, 

But a pale Ghost, pursue thy shade below. 

Good Asp bite deep and deadly in my Brest, 

And give me sudden and eternal Rest.” 
She dies; Iras tries to run away, but the more heroic Charmian “stings 
her, then puts it to her own Breast.” Caesar and the rest come in. 
Fearing betrayal of his designs on the crown, Photinus kills Iras. 
Caesar orders his execution. 

This treatment of the immortal theme does not appear to 
have had much success. It was eclipsed almost immediately 
by Dryden’s much finer version, All for Love, the defects of 
which, without its modest virtues, are also present in Sedley’s 
play. Neither in structure, characterization, or diction is the 
latter derived from Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 


5. The Bettertonian Henry IV. 


One of the most popular plays on the early Restoration stage 
was Shakespeare’s King Henry the Fourth as it was acted by that 


sterling band of veterans, the old Theatre Royal under Killi- 
grew. The First Part (presumably) was performed by them 
frequently up to the union of the companies in 1682, whereupon 
Betterton assumed Hotspur, which he played with great success 
for a number of years.® As age crept upon him the fiery Percy 


% Sedley’s play was reprinted, with some additions and the change of the 
villain’s name from Photinus to Achillas, in the 1702 edition of Sedley’s Mis- 
cellaneous Works, under the title: “Beauty the Conquerour: Or, the Death of 
Mark Antony. A Tragedy. In imitation of the Roman way of Writing. Written 
by Sir Charles Sedley, Baronet. Never before printed. London: Printed 
and Sold by John Nutt, near Stationers-Hall. 1702.” 

% King Henry the Fourth was probably the third Restoration revival of 
Shakespeare, having been preceded by Pericles and Othello. The Revels list of 
Sir Henry Herbert contains the item “Henry the Fourthe. First Play acted at 
the New Theatre.” (Adams, J. Q., The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, 
p. 116.) This, it is clear from the context, was Killigrew’s house in Vere Street, 
Clare Market. Pepys saw the play there on December 31, 1660, but was not 
pleased with it, perhaps as he says because he had the book. On June 4, 1661 he 
saw it again, and curtly pronounces it “a good play.” 

King Henry the Fourth appears in Downes’s Roscius Anglicanus twelfth 
(incorrectly numbered XIII) on the list of “Principal Old Stock Plays” acted 
by the members of the Theatre Royal 1663-1682; the actors named are Winter- 
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doubtless attracted him less and less; perhaps the play had 
been shelved for several reasons when he determined to revive 
it, and to undertake the greatest of all comic réles. This was 
during the season of 1699-1700, when Betterton and his fellow 
rebels against Rich were playing at Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields.® 

Genest has several references to performances of Henry IV 
during the opening decades of the eighteenth century; un- 
fortunately these seldom specify the part. I know of no evidence 
that Betterton either altered or acted in the second Part, 
except that The Sequel of Henry the Fourth was printed c. 1719 
with alterations attributed to him, though Genest assumes that 
it was produced at Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields soon after the 
King Henry IV. The title page of Betterton’s version (published 
in 1700) is as follows: 

K. Henry IV. With the Humours of Sir John Falstaff. A Tragi- 
comedy. As it is acted at the Theatre in Little-Lincolns-Inn Fields 
by His Majesty’s Servants. Revived with Alterations. Written 
Originally by Mr. Shakespear. London... .1700..... $7 
The fact that no Part is indicated in this title seems to be a clue 
to the real situation. It seems likely that of the Henry IV ma- 
terial Betterton produced only this play, and that our various 
references to the performance of Henry IV are all to this 
version of Part One. It is, as a matter of fact, not an alteration 
at all, but an acting edition cut for the stage. 





sel as the King; Burt, the Prince; Hart, Hotspur; Cartwright, Falstaff; Shat- 
terel, Poins. Pepys saw the play three times at Drury Lane: Nov. 2, 1667, 
Jan. 7, 1668, and Sept. 18, 1668. Our only clue to which Part he saw comes in 
his entry for Nov. 2, 1667:“To the King’s playhouse, and there saw Henry the 
Fourth; and contrary to expectation, was pleased in nothing more than in 
Cartwright’s speaking of Falstaff’s speech about ‘What is Honour?’” This 
famous passage occurs in V i of Part One. Since there is nothing in Pepys’s 
other references to indicate that he saw a different play, and from the absence 
of other records of performances, it seems probable that only Part One was 
acted during this period. 

What the text was we do not know; probably it was one of the later quartos. 
No Restoration separate edition was printed till 1700, and this text represents 
the Bettertonian stage version. We are warranted therefore in asserting that 
the stage version of the old Theatre Royal was probably not an alteration. 

% Cf. Genest, II, 219 ff. 

87 Besides the edition of 1700 Jaggard lists one c. 1710, but fails to locate 
any copy. Wheatley lists only 1700. 
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Before considering it further, we shall do well to glance at the 
piece hitherto commonly linked with it, though I believe in- 
correctly, The Sequel of c. 1719. Its title page reads: 


The Sequel of Henry the Fourth: With the Humours of Sir John 
Falstaffe, and Justice Shallow. As it is Acted by His Majesty’s Company 
of Comedians, at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane. Alter’d from 
Shakespear, by the late Mr. Betterton .... London: Printed for 
W. Chetwood 


This edition is in octavo. The date is usually said to be 1719; 
e.g., Catalogue of the British Museum, Catalogue of the Barton 
Collection in the Boston Public Library, Biographia Dramatica, 
and Jaggard (p. 332). Genest, however, asserts that it must 
have been printed after December 17, 1720. 


The cast of characters includes Barton Booth as King Henry, 
Wilks as the Prince, Theophilus Cibber as Clarence, Mills as 
Falstaff, Colley Cibber as Shallow, and Norris as Pistol. 

Shakespeare’s Induction is omitted, and also the opening 
scene of conference among the rebels. The action begins with 
Falstaff, the Page, and the Chief Justice. It then proceeds 
exactly as in the original,** though with severe but warrantable 
and skilful cutting of dialogue, up to the parting of Hotspur 
from his Lady. This scene is omitted entirely, and the beguiling 
of Falstaff immediately follows Prince Hal’s proposal of it. The 
next scene, with the apostrophe to sleep and the King’s decision 
for war, is also omitted, and we pass at once to Justice Shallow’s 
house. 

Thereafter the play proceeds unaltered (except for reduction 
of dialogue) up to the conclusion of the fighting. The editor of 
The Sequel was not unmindful of the beauty of the great apos- 
trophe already noted as missing, and inserts it at the end of the 
next scene, the first in which the King appears after the battle. 
Since this speech is altered more seriously than is usual with 


38 The adapter follows the text of the folios, not of the quarto of 1600. This 
aberration from the normal practice of the Restoration reworkers may be 
explained by the relatively archaic condition of the old quarto. The editor of 
The Sequel is almost invariably faithful to his source except for occasional 
modernizations. Walter Wrage (Englische Biihnenbearbeitungen von Shake- 
speares “King Henry IV. Part I,” Hamburg, 1910, p. 32) is positive that the 
source is F 4. 
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this editor, I quote it, as typical of his not very radical ex- 
treme. Shakespeare’s The Second Part of King Henrythe Fourth.*® 


How many thousand of my poorest Subiects 
Are at this howre asleepe? O Sleepe, O gentle Sleepe, 
Natures soft Nurse, how haue I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eye-lids downe, 
And steepe my Sences in Forgetfulnesse? 
Why rather (Sleepe) lyest thou in smoakie Cribs, 
Vpon vneasie Pallads stretching thee, 
And huisht with bussing Night, flyes to thy slumber, 
Then in the perfum’d Chambers of the Great? 
Vnder the Canopies of costly State, 
And lull’d with sounds of sweetest Melodie? 
O thou dull God, why lyest thou with the vilde, 
In loathsome Beds, and leau’st the Kingly Couch, 
A Watch-case, or a common Larum-Bell? 
Wilt thou, vpon the high and giddie Mast, 
Seale vp the ship-boyes Eyes, and rock his Braines, 
In Cradle of the rude imperious Surge, 
And in the visitation of the Windes, 
Who take the Ruffian Billowes by the top, 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deaff’ning Clamors in the slipp’ry Clouds, 
That with the hurley, Death it selfe awakes? 
Canst thou (O partiall Sleepe) giue thy Repose 
To the wet Sea-Boy, in an houre so rude: 
And in the calmest, and most stillest Night, 
With all appliances, and meanes to boote, 
Deny it to a King? Then happy Lowe, lye downe, 
Vneasie lyes the Head, that weares a Crowne. 


The Sequel of Henry the Fourth *° 


How many Thousands of my meanest Sujects 
Are at this Hour in Sleep—O! gentle Sleep; 
Natures soft Nurse, How have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my Eyelids down, 
And steep my Senses in Forgetfulness? 

Why rather dost thou dwell in smoaky Cottages, 
Upon uneasie Pallads stretching Thee; 

And hush’d with buzzing Night Flies to thy Rest, 


%* Quoting Sir Sidney Lee’s facsimile of F 1. 
© Qc. 1719, p. 52. 
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Than in the Perfum’d Chambers of the Great? 
Under the Canopies of Tyrian Purple, 

And lull’d with Sounds of melting Melody. 
Wilt thou upon the high and shaking Mast, 
Seal up the Sea-Boys Eyes and rock his Brain, 
In Cradle of the rude imperious Surge? 

Canst thou, O! partial Sleep, give thy Repose 
To the drench’d Sailor, in an Hour so rude 
And in the calmest, and the stillest Night; 
Deny it toa King that Courts thy Charm. 

O! the sharp Thorns that interline a Crown, 
Banish the Nurse of Nature from my Breast. 


In all conscience this is far enough from those perfect sentences 
of Shakespeare; yet as compared with the high crimes and mis- 
demeanors of the adapters from 1660 to 1710, the offence is 
trifling. And it illustrates this editor at his worst. 

The following scene (Falstaff et al. at Justice Shallow’s) 
is omitted. Instead we have the next scene at Shallow’s (F 1, 
V iii). It is followed by F 1, V ii, in which we learn of the 
King’s death and see the new ruler’s new behavior. Poor Doll’s 
discomfiture is left out, and the next scene is the rebuff to the 
fat knight. To this is added a version of Henry the Fifth, 1 i, 
the undertaking of the adventure in France. 

In fine, the play is hardly more than a well-cut acting version 
of 2 Henry IV, with the addition of an adaptation of Henry V I 
i, and some, but not much, verbal tampering. That the cutting 
was done by Betterton is not impossible, but I incline to doubt 
it. If it had been produced about the same time as his stage 
version, King Henry IV, (1) why was that play so entitled? 
(2) why was the publication of The Sequel delayed for twenty 
years? (3) why has no reference been found to Betterton’s 
producing The Sequel? 

It appears, then, that our various references to the acting of 
Henry IV in the decade 1700-1710 are probably all to the 
stage version of Part One, printed in 1700. Estcourt, who had 
joined the company within a month, played Falstaff on No- 
vember 8, 1704 at Drury Lane; and the day after, Betterton 
assumed the role at Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields. On October 
26, 1706 the play was acted at the Haymarket with Betterton 


“ Genest, II, 317. @ Genest, IT, 326. 
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as Falstaff, Verbruggen as Hotspur, and Wilks as the Prince.® 
At a performance in the same theatre on November 19, 1707 
Booth played Hotspur, and Cibber Worcester.“ On October 28, 
1708 it was advertised to be acted by the reunited company at 
Drury Lane, with Betterton as Falstaff; Powell, Hotspur: Keen, 
King Henry; Wilks, the Prince; Cibber, Glendower.“ 

With his customary and invariably charming enthusiasm 
Dr. Doran calls the Bettertonian Henry IV “an unhallowed 
outrage.”” We must recognize the justice of the adjectival 
portion of this soft impeachment, for hallowed the version 
certainly is not. The present writer, either on the stage or in the 
study, has never seen an acting version of Shakespeare that 
appealed to him as consecrated in the slightest. But outrage is 
too harsh a name for what is really a perfectly respectable stage 
version. One must deplore, to be sure, the loss of many a line 
that only Shakespeare could have written; yet this editor was no 
tamperer. Almost without exception the text is faithful, except 
for cutting, to that if the folios—it is not, like most of the 
Restoration versions, derived from the last pre-Wars quarto, 
in this case the quarto of 1639. 

The action proceeds without structural alteration up to 
(F 1) Act III, Scene i, of 1 Henry the Fourth; in Betterton’s ver- 
sion this is chopped off (Q 1700, p. 32) immediately after the 
agreement on parceling the land, the entrance of the ladies 
being cut. This omission is certainly no great loss. There is no 
further structural change till (F 1) Act IV, Scene iv, the brief 
expository scene in which the Archbishop of York appears. 
This is excised. The action is thereafter unchanged till (F1) 
Act V, Scene iii, the first part of which is omitted. It begins 
(Q 1700, p. 52) with the entrance of Hotspur. There is no other 
structural change. 

While I have not collated the texts exhaustively, I can safely 
assert that there is practically no tampering with Shakespeare’s 
language. Even the stage directions of the folio are followed 
verbatim. It is a pleasure to report that Thomas Betterton, 


* Genest, II, 357. 
“ Genest, II, 392. 
 Genest, II, 409. Genest suggests that this performance was probably not 
given, since the playhouse was closed by the death of Prince George of Denmark. 
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if like any actor he was willing to cut scenes and parts of scenes, 
did so sparingly; and that unlike some of his literary betters 
he did not feel that overmastering urge to improve Shake- 
speare’s diction. Since The Sequel of Henry the Fourth does 
tamper with language, even though not extensively, we have 
still another reason against attributing it to Betterton. In my 
opinion the two versions are prubably not from the same hand. 


This concludes the list of plays often mistaken for alterations 
of Shakespeare. By way of postscript I should like to add my 
humble protest to that of Professor Brander Matthews“ against 
the inclusion of Thomas Duffet’s nauseous travesties, either in 
bibliographies of the altered versions of Shakespeare’s plays or, 
what is worse, in reprints of them. 

HAZELTON SPENCER 


“ N.Y. Times Book Review and Magazine, May 21, 1922, p.9. 
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XXXVIII. 


THE ESSAYS ON FREDRIKA BREMER IN THE 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


ETWEEN April, 1843, and the same month of the following 
year, the North American Review published three long 
unsigned articles on the works of the Swedish novelist, Fredrika 
Bremer, which had just appeared in English and American 
translations. They were written in the characteristically 
elaborate style of the time, and revealed a knowledge and 
sympathy beyond that obtained from a mere reading of the 
translations. This is particularly true of the last review (April, 
1844), which in its linguistic comparisons of the relative merits 
of the English and American translations—the latter by Mary 
Howitt—showed some intelligent acquaintance with the 
Swedish and Norwegian languages'—at least an ability to use 


1 That the author of this review actually did know some Swedish and Nor- 
wegian, or at least consulted dictionaries in writing it, will be seen in the fol- 
lowing extract from the review itself: 

“It will not be difficult to prove, that Mrs. Howitt makes all her own transla- 
tions chiefly from the German, and that, if she understands Swedish at all, her 
knowledge of it must be limited and superficial. We select some examples of 
wrong translation from the very first pages of her version of ‘Strife and Peace.’ 
In the very first page, (89 of Harpers’ reprint), there are four blunders. Fjellstuga, 
(mountain-house,) is translated ‘rock-house.’ Rykande, (reeking, smoking,) 
she has changed to ‘rushing.’ She has here been misled by the German transla- 
tion, where it is rendered “rauchende,” which she mistook, probably, for rausch- 
ende. Her acquaintance with German is hardly superior to her knowledge 
of the Swedish, if we may judge from this specimen. The word fruktansvérdt, 
(fearful, fearworthy) is metamorphosed into ‘fruitful’. Mrs. Howitt falls into 
this error whenever she meets the word, and, in one instance (page 90), where 
it is applied to a thunderstorm, she adroitly extricates herself from a dilemma by 
substituting for the original substance the shadowy platitude of ‘the affluent 
pomp of the storm’! On the same page, following a blunder in the German, she 
turns Budeja into a proper name; and, in the next line, depending on the same 
unsafe authority for the meaning of Fjésjente, she metamorphoses a hapless 
milkmaid ito a ‘cowboy.’ On page 93, she makes Susanna ‘scold,’ although 
there is no such imputation in the original... . . 

Thus the reviewer goes on for two pages, enumerating blunders in transla- 
tion. The Norwegian words are found in the Swedish original, the scene of the 
work being in Norway. 
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the dictionaries for these dialects—and with Swedish culture 
and conditions in general. This article was attributed to 
James Russell Lowell by Horace Elisha Scudder in 1901 in his 
authoritative Lowell biography. But did Lowell, though he 
knew German, know any Scandinavian language? Was it not 
more plausible to conclude that the author was Longfellow? 
He had been in Sweden, had acquired a thorough reading 
knowledge of Swedish, had made translations from the language, 
and upon his return from Europe had brought back to the 
Harvard College Library, among other Swedish books, the 
Sketches by Fredrika Bremer. 

On January 6, 1843, also, Longfellow had written to Ferdinand 
Freiligrath about the publication of Miss Bremer’s The Neigh- 
bors: 


. ... Mrs. Howitt’s translation from the Swedish (or did she translate 
from a German version? I suspect she did, for she uses such expressions 
as “Fetch methedevil,” whichis very different from “Deviltake me” !)— 
this translation, The Neighbors, has been republished here, and is very 
much liked. It is printed as an extra number of The New World, a 
newspaper, and sold for four groschen! In this form it will be scattered 
far and wide over the whole country. A handsomer and dearer edition 
is also in press.? 


On November 24, 1843, Longfellow wrote again to Freiligrath 
announcing that he was “beginning the publication of a volume 
of specimens of foreign poetry,—being a section of the best 
English translations from the Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Danish, 
Swedish, etc.”* 

In view of Longfellow’s interest in Miss Bremer’s work and in 
Scandinavian literature in general, at about the time when the 
reviews in question were being prepared or published, one might 
readily infer that he had written them, and that Scudder, and 
others, had made a mistake in assuming or accepting any other 
author. Also, the writer of the first review (of April, 1843) had 
pointed out, just as Longfellow had done in his letter to his 
German poet friend, that Mrs. Howitt had probably made her 
translation from the German—which was actually the case, so 
far as her first renderings from Swedish literature were con- 


* Samuel Longfellow, Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, I1, 10-11. 
§ Ibid., p. 15. 
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cerned. Here was a bit of internal evidence which seemed to 
indicate Longfellow as the author. 

For these and other reasons some European scholars have, 
quite naturally, questioned Lowell’s authorship and have, 
independently, come to the conclusion that Longfellow wrote 
all three reviews. Ellen Kleman and Klara Johanson, the 
Swedish editors of the recently published Bremer correspon- 
dence,‘ state this conviction in no uncertain terms: 


Longfellow had been in Sweden during the year 1835 and had learned 
the [Swedish] language. He had also brought back some Swedish 
literature for the Harvard library, including the Sketches by Fredrika 
[Bremer]. For various reasons we conclude that he was the author of 
the three comprehensive articles in the famous North American Review 
(of April and July, 1843, and April, 1844) dealing with her works, which 
just at that time flooded the American book-market in a veritable 
shower of translations. A letter to Freiligrath of January 6, 1843... . 
proves his early interest in The Neighbors..... We are fully aware 
that in this contention we collide with an authority, H. E. Scudder, 
who in his bibliographical appendix to his authentic Lowell biography 
lists the article of 1844; but we can scarcely believe that Lowell would 
to that extent have plowed with Longfellow’s heifers. It is doubtful 
whether Fredrika ever received the pleasure of reading these cultured 
and sympathetically searching [American] essays, which stand out in 
such striking contrast to the lukewarm, deficient criticisms by her na- 
tive land. This is all the more remarkable since the reviews measured 
her work by the standards of a literature (the English) which was al- 
ready rich in productions of the same genre.5 


These arguments seemed so logical and obvious that the 
writer, when he first read the reviews three years ago, was in- 
clined to accept them as incontestable, as final. At present, 
however, I am not so certain about the authorship; in fact, I am 
practically convinced that Longfellow did not write any of the 
disputed articles, though Lowell, in the essay attributed to him, 
may in some degree have “plowed with Longfellow’s heifers,” 
as the Misses Kleman and Johanson express it. It is the purpose 


* Fredrika Bremers Brev, samlade och utgivna av Klara Johanson och Ellen 
Kleman, I-IV, 1915-1920. 

5 Tr. from the notes to Fredrika Bremers Brev, 11, 534. 

® See my article “American Appreciation of Fredrika Bremer,” Scand. Studtes 
and Notes, VIII, 18-19. This article contains an account of the Bremer essays 
in the North Am. Review, pp. 16-20. 
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of this paper, therefore, to give the arguments for the conclu- 
sions reached and accepted by Americans and to point out why 
any other conclusions are untenable. Let us examine the evi- 
dence. Since the available diaries and letters by Lowell and 
Longfellow’? make no reference to the subject we must turn 
elsewhere for information. During the late ’70’s William 
Cushing, A.B., compiled an index of authors for the North 
American Review, covering all issues from the first number, in 
1815, down to the year 1877. This difficult task was carried 
through with surprising success and published at Cambridge in 
1878. According to Cushing the authors of the three Bremer 
articles were as follows: 


G. S. Hillard—review of The Neighbors, April, 1843 (vol. 56, pp. 
497 ff.). 

W. B. O. Peabody—general review of other writings of Miss Bremer, 
July, 1843, (vol. 57, pp. 128 ff.). 

J. R. Lowell—review of Bremer works that had appeared sub- 
sequently, but before the spring of 1844, April, 1844, (vol. 58, 
pp. 480 ff.). 

Let us first consider the scope and reliability of this index. 
Says Cushing in his preface: 


I have spared no pains to make it [the index] complete and accurate, 
. The fullest sources of information, in regard to the past and 
present writers, have been opened to me by the past and present 
editors, by the late and present publishers. I am able to furnish the 
names of the writers of nearly ail the principal articles; and of nearly 
all the critical notices, except during the editorship of Dr. Palfrey 
[whose editorship ended with the year 1842 }, who is too infirm to give 
me any information. 


‘It is a curious coincidence that in 1843 and 1844 both Lowell and Long- 
fellow were afflicted with eye trouble, for which they seem to have been treated 
in New York by the same specialist, though without necessarily coming in 
contact with each other. This will account in part for the paucity of cor- 
respondence and other first-hand sources during this period. In August, 1843, 
as we are told, Longfellow wrote with the eyes and hands of another—his wife; 
and in March, 1844, he could use his eyes for only an hour or two during the 
day. Would he be likely to write a philological criticism, with foreign words in 
it, during these conditions? And it must have been in March, 1844, or earlier 
that the alleged Lowell contribution of the following month was being pre- 
pared. This supports the Lowell authorship, for, so far as I have been able to 
learn, Lowell’s eyes were much better in the spring of 1844 than Longfellow’s. 
I am mentioning this for whatever it may be worth. 
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His méthod consisted chiefly in interviewing and communicat- 
ing with all living people who were having or had had in the past 
anything to do with the North American Review. When he had 
learned the name of an author of an unsigned article, he verified 
it by all sources at his command before he accepted it as final; 
and if his quest was unsuccessful, he left a blank space in the 
author’s column of the printed compilation. We may assume, 
then, that Cushing was absolutely sure of the facts which 
appeared as such in the Index.® 

The next question is: How many of the writers concerned 
were living in 1877 so that Cushing had an opportunity to 
interrogate them before he published his index? Hillard died 
in 1879; Peabody, in 1847; Lowell, in 1891; Longfellow, in 1882; 
and Francis Bowen, the editor of the North American Review 
during the years 1843-44, in 1890. We observe at once that all 
authors mentioned were living in 1877, except Peabody, in- 
cluding the editor for the period covering the Bremer articles. 
The compiler had been able, therefore, in cases where there was 
any doubt involved, to consult at least one person who could 
speak with authority on the matter. And in every case but one, 
both the author and the editor of the Bremer article were living 
at the time of the compilation of Cushing’s index. We may infer, 
also, from Cushing’s preface, that those living were of sound 
mind in 1877; only Dr. Palfrey was too infirm to give any in- 
formation, and his testimony does not concern us. Mr. Bowen, 
the editor, was in 1877 only sixty-six years old. The fact that 
the vast majority of these men were active in the seventies, 
and could be interviewed directly, is in itself, it would seem, 
sufficient proof to establish authorship, 

With regard to the authorship of the first two Bremer essays 
in the North American (which did not demand a knowledge of 
Swedish) the ascription in Cushing’s Index may be accepted 


® American bibliographers have not found occasion to question the accuracy 
of this work. Poole’s Index for 1882, obviously relies on Cushing for the author- 
ship of the last two Bremer articles—the first article is not mentioned. P.K. 
Foley, American Authors 1795-1895 (1897), instead of including any articles 
from the North American Review under the name of a given writer, confidently 
refers the student to Cushing’s index. Mr. Scudder, as we have seen, must have 
accepted Cushing’s results in his Lowell biography; and in 1906 George Willis 
Cooke included the essay on “The New Translations of the Writings of Fredrika 
Bremer” (April, 1844) in his Bibliography of James Russell Lowell. 
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without the slightest hesitation. G. S. Hillard was a writer who 
in 1843 had already contributed reviews on Germanic scholars 
and Germanic literary subjects; Peabody was likewise an 
occasional writer on Scandinavian and German topics. He 
and Lowell contributed many more articles than Longfellow to 
the North American Review. 

In the case of the third Bremer essay, however, the problem 
is more difficult, and the evidence in support of Cushing’s 
ascription is not so clear. Before proceeding to consider the 
question of Lowell’s authorship of this essay it is necessary to 
take account of certain cultural facts about the United States 
of the ’30’s and ’40’s. In many ways the writers and teachers 
of that period -were broader, more open-minded in their in- 
tellectual sympathies than they are to-day, and this is par- 
ticularly noticeable in their attitude toward foreign literary 
works. Publishers allowed twenty or thirty pages for an 
article on Fredrika Bremer, for example. This proportionately 
large interest in certain foreign writers naturally prompted, 
within restricted circles, some interest in the language of the 
original; and while the teaching of modern languages was not 
as general eighty years ago as it is now, the groundwork in the 
classical tongues obtained by the few college-bred people made 
the acquisition of a modern dialect relatively easy; and the 
number who took advantage of their fundamental background 
is, I believe, greater than we have imagined. We know the 
names of several men and women who in those days learned 
languages that were not offered in any college curriculum. 
There was more individual and private study. There were 
several New Englanders who attained notable linguistic dis- 
tinction, and they accumulated their knowledge quietly 
without feeling that the fact was remarkable enough to boast 
about or even mention. Ticknor and Longfellow were not the 
only language scholars in the United States in 1840. Nor did 
Americans confine themselves to a study of French, German, 
Spanish and Italian. Besides Longfellow, George P. Marsh, 
Caroline Crane Marsh, Elihu Burritt (who had never been 
inside a college), James Gates Percival, Bayard Taylor, Wil- 
lard Fiske, and Barclay Pennock, all read, before 1860, one 
or more of the Scandinavian languages, for example.* And we 

* Cf. my article, “The Beginning of American Interest in Scandinavian 
Literature,” Scand. Studies and Notes, VIII, 135 ff. 
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shall see that there were others. Marsh and Taylor spoke 
Swedish with fair fluency. Poe was undoubtedly something of a 
language scholar, and behaved in one or two of his reviews as 
though he knew some Swedish. 

There was, also, some historical and philosophical interest in 
the North, at least more than we might expect. Emerson’s 
enthusiasm for Swedenborg is well known. Marsh, a lawyer, 
learned Swedish because of his interest in the history of the 
Swedish provincial laws, which had served, it seems, as a basis 
for some of the English laws. Washington Irving, in the North 
American Review for October, 1832, wrote a long article on 
“The Northmen,” a review which was subsequently reprinted in 
Allen Thorndike Rice’s essays from that periodical, where it 
occupies forty pages. Even granting that the length of some of 
the articles in the magazines of thetime was in part prompted by 
a so-much-per-line commercialism, it required some interest, 
nevertheless, and some uncommon knowledge, to write intelli- 
gently on Northern topics. The articles are worth reading, 
too, even to-day. 

Accordingly, there is no @ priori reason for surprise if a man 
like Lowell should be found to possess wider interests and more 
linguistic ability and accomplishments than he is ordinarily 
credited with, or more even than he himself has ever publicly 
acknowledged. In his essay on Percival, Lowell, in referring to 
the former’s phenomenal power of absorbing languages, does 
not consider this such a great achievement, since it is a gift 
depending largely on memory and the faculty of imitation. So 
Lowell himself may well have known some Norwegian and 
Swedish without publishing the fact from the housetops. 
Moreover, Lowell was an excellent scholar in German, and 
after all, a student with a knowledge of Latin, English and 
German, and a philological attitude of mind, can at least make 
intelligent use of a Swedish dictionary. 

But let us turn to the consideration of more specific argu- 
ments in favor of J. R. Lowell. In the first place, the whole 
Lowell family was one of poets, travelers, and linguists. 
Lowell’s mother, who, according to Charles F. Briggs,!° was of 
Danish origin, her ancestors having emigrated to America 


10 Homes of American Authors, p. 360. 
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from Kirkwall in the Orkneys, was a woman of “remarkable 
mind, and possessed in a eminent degree the power of acquiring 
languages,” a faculty, which as we shall see was inherited by her 
children. Mary White Lowell, wife of the poet, and herself a 
poet, was likewise an accomplished linguist. Lowell himself 
succeeded Longfellow, as we know, as professor of modern 
languages at Harvard (1855), and as an undergraduate he had 
come in contact with Professor Longfellow. It was while 
Lowell was a student at Harvard, that Longfellow had re- 
turned from his sojourn in Sweden and other countries; and 
Edward Everett Hale tells us that “without forming any close 
companionships” Longfellow used to talk intimately, walk, and 
smoke with the undergraduates." It is possible therefore that 
Lowell, during his last years in college, obtained from Long- 
fellow some of the knowledge of Sweden” which appeared a 
few years later in the Bremer article. 

But it would not have been necessary for Lowell to go outside 
the family for knowledge of Swedish. The “special mentor and 
confidante” of Lowell in his younger years was his elder sister 
Mary (later Mrs. S. R. Putnam), who was born in 1810 and 
lived until 1898. Mary Lowell Putnam acquired a knowledge 
of somany languages that some men writers considered it a 
calamity for any woman to be able to talk in so many tongues. 
She conversed in French, German, Italian, Polish, Swedish, 
and Hungarian, and is said to have been acquainted with twenty 
other dialects.'* She traveled extensively abroad and became in 
1848-50 a contributor to the North American Review on Polish 
and Hungarian literature. By the year 1844, Mary Lowell 
knew Swedish and knew it well; early in that very year she pub- 
lished a highly poetic translation from the Swedish of Fredrika 
Bremer’s only dramatic work, 7rdlinnan, under the name of 
The Bondmaid. And she translated directly from the original, 

% James Russell Lowell and His Friends, p. 20. 

8 Lowell in his article on Witchcraft (1868) includes an account of witch- 
craft in Sweden—a description of the witches’ flight to “Blockula” (Blakulla) 
and of the executions at “Mohra” (Mora) in the seventeenth century. This 
article does not of course presuppose any special knowledge of Swedish, but the 
place names are spelled in a way that would seem to indicate the reproduction of 
some viva voce narrative. 

18 See Ferris Greenslet, James Russell Lowell, p. 14, note. Quoted from Briggs, 
op. cit. 
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which was more than could be claimed, as we have seen, for the 
English translator of Miss Bremer’s works. The Bondmaid, let 
it further be noted, was included among those translations 
from Fredrika Bremer which were compared with those of 
Mrs. Howitt in the North American Review essay of April, 1844. 
In replying to the charge that American translations were poor 
and unfaithful to the original, Lowell, then, would have had 
not only a general literary interest, but a personal interest as 
well. That it was the poet’s sister who translated Miss Bremer’s 
Triélinnan has hitherto escaped the notice of writers and stu- 
dents—myself among them—due to the fact that in bibliographi- 
cal references the title-page of the book is usually quoted 
verbatim, and on the title-page of The Bondmaid the name of 
the translator appears as “M. L. Putnam.”"* 

In view of all these considerations I now feel that Cushings 
ascription of the third Bremer essay to J. R. Lowell must be 
accepted. At the same time, it is quite possible that Lowell may 
at some time or other have received some suggestion, or direct 
aid even, from Longfellow. Indeed, a clue pointing in this 
direction may perhaps be found in the remark in regard to 
drunkenness in Sweden at the time, which is appended to the 
Bremer article. The note begins with the words: “A friend who 
has travelled in Sweden informs us,....”* This clearly implies 
that the author himself had not been in Sweden, thus excluding 
Longfellow but fitting the case of Lowell who had never been in 
the Scandinavian countries. The “friend” indicated, however, 
was presumably Longfellow. 

ADOLPH B, BENSON 


“4 Cf. Gust. N. Swan, Svensk litteratur i engelsk ofversdttning, in Prarieblom- 
man for 1903 (Rock Island, Ill.), p. 211. It was in this Swedish article by the 
Swedish vice-consul of Sioux City, Iowa, that I first discovered the connection 
between “M. L. Putnam” and “Mary Lowell Putnam.” Some authorities, 
among them The New International encyclopedia, maintain that Mary Lowell 
also translated Miss Bremer’s The Neighbors. Says Briggs, op. cit.: “Mrs. 
Putnam made the first translation into English of Fredrika Bremer’s novel 
The Neighbors, from the Swedish. The translation by Mary Howiti was made 
from the German.” It is doubtful, though, that it was ever published, and if it 
was, it was probably anonymous. 

U North Am. Rev., April 1844, p. 484, footnote. The italics are my own. 
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XXXIX 
STEDMAN, ARBITER OF THE EIGHTIES 


OUGHLY speaking, the year 1880 marks the shifting of the 

literary capital of the United States to New York from 
Boston. With the new capital, there arose also the need for a 
new monarch of letters—a new authority in criticism. Lowell 
and Henry James were abroad; Howells was still comparatively 
insignificant. And so the editors of the Century Magazine, which 
was rapidly assuming the place of the Aélantic Monthly as our 
leading literary organ, cast about for a new critic. They found 
him in the New York Stock Exchange. 

At no other period, I think, could Edmund Clarence Stedman 
have been accepted, as without question he was during this 
period, as our leading literary critic. His biography hardly 
looks like that of a literary genius. Born in Connecticut, he 
left New England after his expulsion from Yale, ventured for a 
few years as a minor poet and newspaper man, and finally 
settled down, in the late sixties, to a career of stocks and bonds. 
For forty years he struggled on as a rather mediocre financier, 
constantly casting back longing glances at literature, yet never 
able to return to his chosen pursuit. There is to me something 
slightly ridiculous in the oceans of sympathizing tears shed by 
his friends over this hard fate. It is not the kind of career one 
expects for a literary dictator. 

Nor does his actual critical production seem quite up to the 
reputation it supports. Compared with the work of most 
famous critics Stedman has written very little. Three volumes 
—Victorian Poets, Poets of America, and The Nature and Ele- 
ments of Poetry—constitute his complete critical works. 
Swell this out with his two anthologies, Victorian and American, 
with his editorial labours on The Library of American Literature, 
and we still have very little to show for him. Of course, mere 
productivity counts for nothing. There are critics of one essay, 
just as there are poets of one poem. Aristotle himself survives 
in criticism mainly by a slender volume of a hundred pages. 
All of Poe that is read nowadays you can slip into your pocket. 
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But with Stedman the deficiency in size is counterbalanced by 
no extraordinary richness of quality. There are no pages in his 
three volumes that have the pedagogic weight of Arnold, the 
flashing certainty of Hazlitt, the pregnant theorizing of Poe, 
or the stylistic bravado of Lowell. Stedman is, I regret to say, 
dull reading. His reputation, one is forced to believe, is out of 
all proportion to his actual merit. Here is a mystery—until one 
realizes that Stedman is one of those fortunate persons who 
make a reputation, not because they are great, but because 
they are representative. He sums up, in himself and in his 
three volumes, a whole stream of tendencies in American 
literature. He is to be considered, not as a great critic, but as an 
interesting and indicative symptom. 

It was an age of silent revolution, and Stedman was the 
mildest, quietest, of revolutionaries. Until 1880, American 
criticism was written almost wholly in New England. The 
exceptions, like Poe, were out of the main current, practi- 
cally devoid of influence. This New England criticism, the 
criticism of the early North American Review, was marked by 
the Puritan suspicion of pleasure and beauty as ends, was 
colored by the Puritan ethical prepossession. The dictum 
enunciated by the North American in 1827, “The theory which 
treats of beauty as of something independent of moral effect, 
is still without advocates among us,” could have been reas- 
serted with almost equal truth in the sixties and early seventies. 
Even Lowell, free as he is from many of the prejudices of his 
friends and neighbors, feels at times compelled to bow to this 
weight of opinion, and justify the morals of his authors. But 
with Stedman comes a change. His ideal, and that of the poets 
most closely associated with him, Aldrich and Taylor, was 
beauty for its own sake, Tennysonian finish of workmanship. 
It seems to us nowadays a rather incomplete ideal; it resulted 
in a good deal of futile prettiness in writing; but it was in the 
eighties a revolutionary doctrine, and a necessary step in the 
liberalization of American letters. The cult of Tennyson, the 
writing of ballades and roundels, the importation of Dobson, 
Gosse, and Lang through the columns of the Century—these 
were the signs of the times. American literature had done with 
sermons; now was the time for sonnets. 
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Curiously enough, the root of this revolt of Stedman’s from 
ethics to estheticism sprang from his acquaintance with the 
Greek and Latin classics—those strange and wonderful human 
documents, that in spite of the layers of pedantry under which 
they are commonly buried, do somehow manage, now and 
then, to effect the mental liberation of him who loves them. 
Stedman’s pages are filled with classical echoes. One of the 
dreams of his life was the making of a verse translation of 
Theocritus. From Theocritus and the Greeks Stedman learned, 
as Arnold had learned, to love beauty, to reverence form and 
finish. In fact, Stedman was trying, in a far feebler way, to 
preach to America the same gospel of Hellenism that Arnold 
was so strenuously dinning in the ears of British Philistines. 

It was the age of gentlemanliness in criticism. The art had 
traveled a long way since the days of Jeffrey and the Edinburgh 
Reviewers. Whatever the faults of that group of critics, no 
one could ever complain of them that he did not understand 
what they were trying to say. When they thought an author 
bad, they said so, plainly. But they had suffered the mis- 
fortune of condemning, in very plain terms, certain authors 
who in 1880 were ranked with the immortals; and thereby they 
had become infamous. Therefore the memory of “This will never 
do,” and the essay that did not kill Keats haunted the critics 
of the nineteenth century, and they became afraid to condemn 
any book, however bad they privately thought it. After all, it 
might prove to be a great hidden work of genius. And so 
criticism grew gentler and gentler from year to year. Lowell 
occasionally revolted, and vented some of his temper on a 
Percival; but Stedman’s soft-spokenness never failed. Nor was 
this a matter of temperament only. Stedman was gentle on 
principle. Of Poe’s criticism, which was not notable for its 
sweetness, he remarks: “I hold it a sign of progress that criti- 
cism by force of arms would now be less effective.” 

It is curious to observe the workings of this gentle school of 
criticism when applied to Longfellow. Reading carefully be- 
tween the lines, one eventually makes out the fact that Sted- 
man recognized Longfellow as a second-rate poet. But there is 
not a sentence in Stedman’s essay on Longfellow which could 
give pain to Longfellow’s most devoted admirer. The chapter 
opens in a peculiarly apologetic strain, deprecating the attacks 
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that were beginning to be made, even then, on the poet. Sted- 
man goes on to explain Longfellow’s alleged plagiarisms as a 
necessary step in the importation of European culture. And 
his didacticism is likewise excused as a necessary sugar-coating, 
for an American audience, of the unsavory pill of undiluted 
beauty. Of Evangeline, Stedman remarks: 

There are flaws and petty fancies and homely passages in “Ev- 

angeline;” but this one poem, thus far the flower of American idylls, 
known in all lands, I will not approach in a critical spirit. There are 
rooms in every house where one treads with softened footfall. 
A very pretty sentiment, but when criticism thus abdicates its 
functions, it seems to me to become nothing at all. Yet here and 
there Stedman lets his real opinions peep out. There is a hint 
of a sharpness rare with him in the little aside, “He [Long- 
fellow] often taught by choice the primary class.” It seems 
perfectly clear to me, after several readings of the essay, that 
Stedman knew exactly what was the matter with Longfellow— 
that he saw plainly Longfellow’s lack of vitality and profound 
passion, his platitudinousness of thought, his excessive bookish- 
ness, his weak didacticism. But the knowledge is well con- 
cealed; and one can praise Stedman’s taste only at the 
expense of his critical sincerity. 

Whittier receives similar treatment. Stripped of its verbiage 
the chapter dealing with him really says that he wasn’t much of 
a poet, but that the critic, considering his exemplary life and his 
devotion to a great cause, should overlook mere poetic failings. 
And again, criticism abdicates. 

“Stripped of its verbiage.” That implies a great deal, for 
Stedman is of all critics whom I know, the most verbose. His 
thought is concealed under page after diffuse page of prettily 
turned, impressive sounding, but almost meaningless sentences. 
There are two reasons for this diffuseness, verbosity, muddiness. 
The first is the continual conflict going on in Stedman’s mind 
between his true critical taste, which was both sound and sure, 
and his principle of speaking softly. Stylistically, he is the 
exact opposite of Arnold. With Arnold, one often feels that 

the writer is in a positive agony lest his meaning should not be 
perfectly clear. Stedman seems to fear equally that his opinions 
might become known. He is continually forced by his principles 
and attitude into apologizing, palliating, excusing, toning down. 
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The second cause of this stylistic muddiness is that strange 
critical tradition, which still prevails, that when one criticizes 
poetry, one must do it in poetic prose. I think, though I am 
not sure, that this tradition originated with Coleridge. It is 
noticeable in Shelley; it nearly wrecked Lowell in his earlier 
days; it quite ruined Swinburne as a critic. With Stedman it 
becomes a vice. Like the elegant periphrasts of the eighteenth 
century, he never calls a spade a spade. A poet is a “bard” 
or a “singer,” or even a “minnesinger.” A group of poets is a 
“choir.” Particularly poetic, in their richness of imagery, their 
splendor of diction, their profundity of thought, are the sen- 
tences with which Stedman opens his essays. 


It is my design to trace the current of poesy, deepening and widening 
in common with our streams of riches, knowledge, and power; to show 
an influence upon the national sentiment no less potent, if less obvious 
than that derived from the historic records of our past; to watch the 
first dawning upon an eager people of the happy, heavenly vision men 
call Art; to observe closely and to set down with an honest hand our 
foremost illustrations of the Rise of Poetry in America. Such is my 
purpose, and I deem it not a mean one. 

Listening to the concert of modern song, a critical ear detects the 
note of one voice which possesses a distinct quality and is always at 
its owner’s command. 

Death has summoned with his impartial touch young and old alike 
from the cycle of poets considered in our original review. [With, as a 
marginal comment, ‘‘Stilled Voices” J. 


The earliest, the best known, and the most valuable of 
Stedman’s three critical volumes is Victorian Poets, published 
in 1875. In this volume Stedman applies to the study of 
Victorian poetry the method of Taine, attempting to trace 
general tendencies in the period, and to account for these 
tendencies by social, economic, and intellectual changes. In 
part, this is excellently done. Stedman’s labelling and char- 
acterization of the “idyllic” method; his demonstration that 
the greater part of Victorian poetry is the result of a crossing 
of Wordsworth and Keats, are excellent critical hits. The 
extended parallel of Tennyson and Theocritus is a genuine 
piece of comparative criticism. The chapter on Landor, whom 
Stedman, both by his classical sympathies and by his admiration 
for pure finish of form, was well-fitted to appreciate, is at once 
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Stedman’s masterpiece, and the best critique of Landor that I 
have seen. But as soon as Stedman leaves the regions of pure 
form and ventures into discussions of intellectual currents, 
neither his mind nor his style will stand the strain. His dis- 
cussions of the effect of scientific agnosticism on Tennyson, of 
religious doubt on Arnold, of the revolutionary spirit and the 
neo-pagan movement on Swinburne,are pitifullyinadequate. He 
is much bothered, all through the book, by the question of the 
relation of poetry and science, to which he devotes a large 
section of his introductory chapter. Now to handle a topic like 
that requires above all things precision of thought and clear-cut 
sharpness of statement. The quality of Stedman’s discussion 
may be deduced from the passage I quote below. 


A pagan saw the morning as Guido has painted it. The Sun God in 
very truth was urging on his fiery-footed steeds. The clouds were his 
pathway; the early morning Hour was scattering in advance flowers of 
Infinite prismatic hues, and her blooming and radiant sisters were 
floating in air around Apollo’s chariot; the earth was roseate with 
celestial light ;the bluesealaughed beyond. Swiftly ascending Heaven’s 
archway, the retinue swept on;all was real,exuberant life and gladness; 
the gods were thus in waiting upon humanity, and men were the 
progeny of the gods. 

This seems to me neither good sense nor good prose. 

There are other blemishes in the book. The chapters on the 
minor poets are very apt to degenerate into mere catalogues of 
almost forgotten names. There is always in evidence Stedman’s 
desire to have a kind word for everyone. And I find it hard to 
forgive his lumping together, in one chapter, and treating as of 
equal value, Hood, Matthew Arnold, and Bryan Waller Procter. 
But for all that, the book is certainly the most inclusive, and 
probably the most valuable survey of Victorian poetry that has 
yet been made. 

It was not until ten years later, in 1885, that Stedman found 
time to produce his second volume, Poets of America. In this 
volume, in which he passes in review the leaders of American 
poetry, from Bryant to Bayard Taylor, Stedman manifests, 
even more fully than in his former work, his peculiar critical 
characteristics. While the tone of Victorian Poets is usually 
gentle, it does occasionally mount into something like a vigorous 
attack on poetic vices. Mrs. Browning is rather severely 
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handled; her husband is attacked for his barbarism of taste. 
But these were foreign poets, viewed with the detachment of 
distance. One can say of them with impunity things one 
hesitates to say of one’s contemporaries and compatriots. And 
for all his revolt, Stedman was still susceptible to the pressure of 
the New England tradition. It may have been the contact of 
the literary world about him; it may have been merely a desire 
to avoid giving pain to a number of estimable and still-living 
gentlemen; it may be that soft-spokenness, like other vices, 
grows with age—whatever the cause, Poets of America has less 
of severity, less of condemnation, more of a positively radiant 
kindness, than any other volume of criticism I have seen. 

The critic, says John Middleton Murray, should not like too 
many things. His judgment should be selective; it is a part of 
his business to set up an unattainable ideal, and to refuse to be 
satisfied with anything short of it. If this be the true notion of 
the critic, Stedman is a very bad critic indeed. Rare is the poet 
in whom he cannot find some excellence worth praising. 
Throughout his work I can find no trace of a genuinely violent 
literary dislike. And yet, this comprehensiveness was not 
altogether a defect; it was a part of Stedman’s function, as a 
literary dictator, to helpin the freeing of American letters from 
the narrowness of preceding generations. And in this work his 
inclusiveness was a help. It preserves him from Lowell’s great 
weakness—a total failure to recognize genius under new forms. 
Although Stedman’s own preferences were for the productions 
of the art-school, for work of the Keats-Poe-Tennyson type, he 
could see the weakness of that form, and the possibilities of good 
in other forms. Alone in his day he recognized, and stated 
repeatedly, although without the emphasis necessary to catch 
the ear of his contemporaries, that the art-school was dying of 
inanition, that the idyllic method had been worked to its limit: 
and in spite of his love for that method, he saw clearly that 
what poetry most needed was an infusion of new life and passion. 
He censures, very mildly of course, the coolness of Tennyson, 
the passionlessness of Longfellow, the hot-house scents of Poe, 
the eclecticism of Taylor; and hails, as the best augury for the 
future, the work of Whitman. 

It is a relief to turn from the critical beating-about-the-bush 
which forms so large a part of Poets of America to the chapter on 
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Whitman. Here Stedman, free from the traditions which he 
dislikes, yet against which he did not venture to revolt openly, 
exhibits himself at his best. The critic whose major admirations 
are Theocritus and Landor and Tennyson, and yet who can 
thoroughly give himself up to Whitman, is not the commonest 
of phenomena. The essay, indeed, is one of that rarest of things 
in criticism—the tribute of a lover of a recognized and con- 
ventional sort of excellence to an excellence of a new and dis- 
turbing kind. One element in Whitman, to be sure, Stedman 
does not like. Idealist that he is, he can hardly be expected to 
view with great pleasure Whitman’s daring excursions into the 
realm of the carnal. But that, after all, is a matter of taste, even 
yet. Aside from this, the essay is filled with critical dicta of 
surprising keenness. I suspect that one reason why Stedman 
was so willing to accept Whitman comes from the fact that he 
viewed Whitman, not as something new and strange, but asa 
revival of a very old literary fashion, tracing its descent from the 
Hebrew prophets, the Oriental rhapsodists, the translators of the 
King James version, and William Blake. Equally good is his 
recognition of the fact, commonplace enough knowledge now, 
but a discovery in the eighties, that Whitman has a definite 
technique. Above all, he was, I think, the first critic to perceive 
that in spite of all Whitman’s efforts to be the poet of dem- 
ocracy, his poetry is not a poetry of the people, but is the fruit 
of an excessive refinement, appealing mainly to a public so 
thoroughly acquainted with the traditional poetic forms as to be 
somewhat weary of them, and eager to learn some new thing. 
The concluding paragraph of the essay, with its careful balanc- 
ing of praise and blame, its definiteness and soundness of idea, 
is a tiny masterpiece, sufficient of itself to place Stedman, not 
perhaps among the great, but at least among the great might- 
have-beens of criticism. 

For seven years after the writing of Poets of America Sted- 
man kept silence. Finally, in 1892, his third and last volume 
appeared. All his life—all, that is, except that major part which 
the stock exchange had claimed—Stedman had devoted to the 
study of poetry. He had read poetry, read enormously. He 
had, in his two previous volumes, surveyed minutely the poetry 
of England and America in the nineteenth century. He now 
proposed a final volume, his master-work, which should perform 
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the task so often attempted by critics great and small, from 
Aristotle down, yet never carried out with any great measure of 
success. He would construct a theory of poetry. The result was 
the volume bearing the imposing title, The Nature and Elements 
of Poetry. It is a volume that one opens with considerable 
apprehension. The process of literary abstraction, the formation 
of literary theories, demands the utmost clarity of thought, the 
utmost precision of expression. Now it is for the lack of just 
these qualities that Stedman is conspicuous. He was, apparent- 
ly, doomed to failure from the start. 

The book is diffuse. There are, stretching through, vast 
Saharas of words. The whole first chapter is a dull, stupid, and 
useless delimitation of the provinces of science and poetry—a 
problem that seems to have greatly troubled Stedman. And 
yet, this is, in general, Stedman’s best piece of prose writing, 
often clear-cut, abounding in sharp-edged statements, fairly 
well stripped of Stedman’s usual semi-poetic figures. A glance 
at the origin of the book helps to explain the improvement. 
These chapters were first written as a series of lectures to be 
delivered at Johns Hopkins. 

But the influence of the lecture halls of Johns Hopkins is 
insufficient to account for the sudden growth in ideas which this 
book evidences; for the book has ideas, sensible, logically 
developed, far beyond anything of which Stedman had previous- 
ly showed himself capable. When a man of sixty, whose critical 
writings have up to that time been rather conspicuous for 
weakness in reasoning power, turns to one of the most difficult 
tasks in the field of criticism, and develops in the course of that 
task such unexpected ability to think as is manifested in this 
volume, we have either a miracle or a mystery. Not that the 
ideas here set forth are inconsistent with Stedman’s earlier 
criticism. The main thesis of the volume, the thesis that was 
implicit in his earlier critical works, is that poetry is the creation 
of pure beauty, independent of all considerations of moral effect. 
He sounds again, though softly, the tocsin of the anti-Puritan 
revolt. He asserts, in opposition to Puritan suspicion of the 
emotions, that passion is an end, a good, in itself. He handles 
very neatly the question of didacticism in poetry, arriving 
eventually at the conclusion that “a prosaic moral is injurious 
to virtue by making it repulsive”—about as sensible an utter- 
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ance on that vexed question as I have seen, and one that has 
the added advantage of turning the moralist’s guns against 
himself. All this is, of course, quite consistent with Stedman's 
earlier work. But the new and strange feature of the volume is 
the constructive ability with which a theory of poetry is framed 
to include these ideas. It was, however neither a mystery nora 
miracle. 

Stedman had long been a student of Poe. He had collaborated 
with Professor Woodberry in writing a life of Poe. He was 
probably one of the few scholars of his day who was acquainted 
with Poe’s critical writings. And his indebtedness to those 
writings is the key to his sudden revelation of constructive 
ability in this book. The Nature and Elements of Poetry is 
nothing more nor less than The Poetic Principle and The Ration- 
ale of Verse, enormously expanded in expression, profusely 
illustrated by quotations for ancient and modern poetry, with a 
few errors removed, and a few sharp edges filed off. 

This, I realize, is a serious charge. To prove it conclusively 
within the limits of this study is impossible. I shall merely 
point out certain of the most striking resemblances. The nature 
of Stedman’s handling of Poe is well suggested by the definitions 
of poetry formulated by the two men. Poe says, “Poetry is the 
rhythmical creation of beauty.” Stedman repeats, and ex- 
pands; “Poetry is rhythmical, imaginative language, expressing 
the invention, taste, thought, passion, and insight, of the 
human soul.” Stedman does in some respects alter Poe’s 
principles. He adds to the elements of poetry, passion, so 
strangely, and perhaps so wisely ruled out by Poe. On the other 
hand, he lightly waves aside Poe’s statement that there is no 
such thing as a long poem. But in most respects the cor- 
respondence between the two is extremely close. In his in- 
sistence on concrete beauty as “the one indispensable in poetry ;” 
in his unfailing opposition to didacticism; in the major articles 
of his poetic creed, Stedman repeats Poe exactly. “Evanes- 
cence,” says Stedman, “is an unfailing cause of charm. Sorrow 
and regret are the most effective of poetic emotions. “The 
sweetest sound in music is a dying fall.” This is Poe, at his most 
idiosyncratic point. Straight from Poe comes Stedman’s 
distinction between the fancy and the imagination; he even 
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borrows Poe’s illustrations of the contrasted qualities—“The 
Culprit Fay” and some lines out of Shelley. 

There is, of course, no reasonable objection to Stedman’s 
making use of Poe. I think, indeed, that he deserved something 
of Poe, for it is partly due to his services, both as editor and as 
critic, that Poe’s reputation was preserved through a period of 
general neglect. That Stedman recognized the excellence of 
Poe’s theories of poetry is one of the many bits of evidence which 
lead me to conclude that his critical taste and judgment, when 
allowed to function freely, were extraordinarily sound and sure. 
But again, I am compelled to praise his judgment at the expense 
of his honesty. His fault lies not in his use of Poe, but in his 
complete failure to acknowledge the debt. The only mention he 
makes of Poe as a critic is the slighting remark I have quoted 
above. 

That Stedman had many of the qualities of a great critic is, I 
think, unquestionable. His theory of poetry was as good as any 
such theory is apt to be; his reading—within his limited field of 
poetry—was encyclopedic; his eagerness, unfailing; his taste, 
both sure and catholic. His contribution to the advance of 
American literature, by his recognition of Poe and Whitman; by 
his constant advocacy of a more civilized view of literature; by 
his opposition to the Puritanic blight on art; by his praise of 
beauty and workmanship for their own sake; lastly, by his 
prophetic forecast of a new school of poets when he saw that the 
art-school had done its work—his contribution was of genuine 
value. But for all that, he has left us nothing which entitles 
him to rank with the great critics—with Hazlitt and Sainte- 
Beuve and Arnold; nothing even up to the standard of his 
compatriots, Lowell and Henry James. Potentially great in 
many respects, he fails of attaining greatness in criticism. Part 
of this failure is due to his personal failings—intellectual 
feebleness, the lack of courage to speak his mind, mental dis- 
honesty; part is due to the vicious critical tradition of his day, to 
which he obediently bowed. For twenty years he approached 
as near as anyone the position of literary dictator of the re- 
public. Today there remain of him only a portrait, a colorless 
page or two in the Cambridge History two useful but impersonal 
anthologies, and three blue volumes gathering dust on the 
shelves. G, E. DEMILLE 
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XL. 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY AND 
DONALD G. MITCHELL 


N THE interest of literary accuracy, I venture to comment 

upon several statements about the literary relations between 
James Whitcomb Riley and Donald G. Mitchell in the first 
volume of Marcus Dickey’s biography of the poet.! I quote in 
page order: 


In the spring of 1875 he [Riley] made another bid for eastern 
recognition. Purchasing a sample copy of Hearth and Home at a 
news-stand, he concluded to try his luck with the doughty Ik Marvel, 
who had charmed him with Reveries of a Bachelor. He sent him A 
Destiny, which twenty years later was given the title The Dreamer 
in A Child-World..... When Riley received the issue of Hearth 
and Home containing his poem and a letter commending his verse, 
together with a draft for eight dollars, “he proceeded . . . . to build 
a full-sized air castle.”* 


[Later] he sent a “bulky envelope,” a second sample of his “fancy 
work,” to Hearth and Home. The venture was disastrous. “By the 
time my effusions reached them,” said Riley, “the hand of Fate had 
closed the institution like a telescope.” The verse came back, but 
the sting was taken away somewhat by the letter from Donald G. 
Mitchell.* 


To the “disastrous venture” in Hearth and Home lovers of Riley 
verse are largely indebted for The Shower .... On receiving the 
Hearth and Home letter, Riley was more interested in Ik Marvel than 
ever. [According to Mr. Dickey, The Shower was inspired by a para- 
graph in Mitchell’s Wet Days at Edgewood beginning, “Will any of 
our artists ever give us on canvas a good, rattling, saucy shower?” ]* 


Soon after he [Riley] reached his majority, he found a paragraph 
in Hearth and Home, an editorial note by Ik Marvel, which served 
him as a standard of living almost two score and ten years.® 

Prior to writing Longfellow, Riley had had the letter from Donald 
G. Mitchell about a “very graceful poem,” with the accompanying 
hope that he would “not be discouraged from further exercise of his 
literary talent.”* 

1The Youth of James Whitcomb Riley, Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1919. 


2 Youth of Riley, 229. 5 Ibid, 246. 
+ Ibid, 232. $ Ibid, 316. 
* Ibid, 233. 
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“About two years since I sent a poem to Hearth and Home, and it was 
received and published with illustrations” [Riley informed Longfellow 
in a letter dated November 20, 1876]. “I had given them the poem, 
but they paid me for it, a small though handsome sum to me, and I 
was encouraged to send another, which I did, but the journal was just 
suspending as it reached them. My manuscript was returned with a 
kindly note from Donald G. Mitchell, the retiring editor, advising me 
to continue the exercise of what he was pleased to term ‘my literary 
talent’. ”7 


Before the publication of Mr. Dickey’s volume, Edmund H. 
Eitel had written as follows: 

Mr. Riley once wrote: “It is strange how a little thing sometimes 
makes or unmakes a fellow. In these dark days I should have been 
content with the twinkle of the tiniest star, but even this light was 
withheld from me. Just then came the letter from McGeecny; and 
about the same time arrived my first check, a payment from Hearth 
and Home for a contribution called A Destiny. .... The letter was 
signed ‘Editor’ and unless sent by an assistant it must have come from 
Ik Marvel, himself, God bless him! I thought my future made. Al- 
most immediately I sent off another contribution, whereupon to my 
dismay came this reply: ‘The management has decided to discontinue 
the publication and hopes that you will find a market for your worthy 
work elsewhere’.’””® 


Mr. Eitel also makes the statement® that Riley “received from 
that magazine his first check, amounting to either six or eight 
dollars. They [the verses] were printed in the issue of April 
10, 1875.” 

A long and careful study of Mr. Mitchell’s life enables me to 
correct the chief error on the part first of Riley himself, and 
through him, of Mr. Eitel and Mr. Dickey. Mr. Mitchell was 
editor of Hearth and Home from the first issue, December 26, 
1868, to that of September 24, 1870, when the publication 
passed into the hands of Orange, Judd & Company. Riley did 
read in the issue of Hearth and Home for June 4, 1870, not an 
editorial note by Ik Marvel, but this brief sentence “filler”: 


A man’s true greatness lies in the consciousness of an honest purpose 
through life, founded on a just estimate of himself and everything else, 
on frequent self-examination, and a steady obedience to the rule which 


7 Youth of Riley, 318. 
® Riley’s Works, Biographical Edition, i, 376-377. 
® Ibid, iv, 558. 
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he knows to be right, without troubling himself about what others may 
think or say, or whether they do or do not do that which he thinks and 
says and does. 

This sentence appears in the lower left-hand corner of page 377, 
just opposite the editorial page; it is unsigned; one cannot say 
positively that Mitchell wrote it. Undoubtedly he wrote many 
of these “fillers.” I believe that he wrote the one in question, 
but my belief is based entirely upon the evidence of content and 
of style. 

As to the letter, there is no doubt whatever. In the capacity 
of editor of Hearth and Home Mitchell neither received a con- 
tribution from Riley nor had any correspondence with him, for 
the simple reason that never, after September 24, 1870, did 
Mitchell have any connection with the magazine. The letter 
signed “Ex-Editor of Hearth and Home” is not in Mitchell’s 
handwriting.’® I am sure that Mitchell did not write it. I am 
as familiar with Mitchell’s handwriting as one can be, and I 
know that never at any period of his life did he write suchahand. 

Why, then, did Riley believe that Mitchell had accepted, 
published, and paid for A Destiny in 1875, and returned another 
poem in 1876? To me the explanation is simple enough. As a 
young man of twenty-one, Riley came across the issue of 
Hearth and Home for June 4, 1870, and therein saw it stated that 
Donald G. Mitchell was editor. Jn 1875 Riley evidently was 
not aware of Mitchell’s retirement from the editorship almost 
five years before. Riley believed that he sent A Destiny to 
Mitchell; he believed that Mitchell accepted it; he believed that 
his later contribution was returned by Mitchell in the capacity 
of ex-editor. Iam convinced that Riley was sincere and positive 
in his belief. I understand that near the end of Mitchell’s 
life Riley called at Edgewood and assured Mitchell that he was 
the first to pay for a Riley poem. Of course Mitchell could not 
gainsay this. As editor he must have examined thousands of 
contributions from unknown and little known writers of whom 
he could retain scarcely a memory. And we must bear in mind 
that in the later sixties and early seventies the name of James 
Whitcomb Riley meant nothing in New York City. Mitchell 
simply had to take Riley’s word for a sincere and deep, even 
though mistaken, gratitude. Wa po H. DuNN 


“ A facsimile appears in Youth of Riley opposite page 274. 

















